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T his U a hlg book—^et not as big a book as it could 
be, as it almost ought to be. But there must he limits to 
the size of things and that is the only reason whfjour own 
particular favourite sxjory or poem maj not have been 
included in idle children’s omnibus. I still hope/ou will 
enjoj eve^tkng that HAS found its waj into the odd seven 
hundred of enchanting pages that lie ahead. 

You can imagine how dificult it was to choose items. It 
seems ea^ to write down on paper a list f best-loved things 
from the immense feld of the great jroung stories and poems. 
But 1 can telljou that it was almost impossible for me to 
make up my mind. I lay awake at nights arguing about the 
merits of this or that; and in the end had to soothe mysef to 
sleep by reading, perhaps—and more often than not cKose a 
book that started the argument all over again; for it would 
turn out to be the adventures of robin hood, say, 
and I would wonder if that should have gone in . . .yet, 
if it had, something else would have had to be cut out to 
make way for it.., and what would it ever have.been? 

At any rate, all I can say is this: when I was young I 
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honestlf and devotedly loved all the stories and poems here¬ 
after; and I honestly and devotedly^ believe that children oj 
today still love them as much. The fact that most of them 
are well-known 1 took to be a good thing, for (f late it has 
been difficult to get hold of the joung classics, popular 
though thej may be, and so it seemed wise to have so manj 
of them grouped conveniently together in one volume. 
There are, of course, some unusual items here and there — 
but the consoling thought in this is that there will be the 
doable pleasure of meeting some new friends as well as 
re-encountering some old ones as^you go through the book. 

One very important point: eveything here—die full- 
length books like ALICE and A Christmas carol included 
— is., complete; the stories or poems have not been 
ABRIDGED OR ALTERED in ary way from the authors' 
originals. And what authors thy are indeed!—what a 
formidable list of contributors! — Dickens, Thackerry, 
Lamb, Andersen, Grimm, Kingsly, Cowper, Coleridge, 
Lear and all the rest—to sy nothing if Lewis Carroll! 

Well, a short prface is always best—particularly to a 
book like this, which, with such a contents list as the one I 
have just rferred to, can vey well speak for itself. So I bow 
nyself out, onfy pausing to express die hope that you will 
like your omnibus —and to say thank you to Mr. H. M. 
Brock, that best-loved f children's artists., for his charming 
illustrations to it. ' 


JKC 























ALICE’S ADVENTURES 


IN 

WONDERLAND 

BY 

LEWIS CARROLL 


★ 


CHAPTER ONE 


Down the Rabbit-hole 


Alice was beginning to get very tired of sitting 
jtjLby her sister on the bank, and of having nothing 
to do; once or twice she had peeped into the book 
her sister was reading, but it had no pictures dr 
conversations in it, “and what is the i^e of a -book,” 
thought Alice, “without pictures or conversations?” 

She was considering in her own mind (as well as 
she could, for the hot day made her feel very sleepy 
and stupid) whether the pleasme of making a daisy* 
chain would be worth the trouble of getting up and 
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picking the daisies, when suddenly a White Rabbit 
with pink eyes ran close by her. 

There was nothing so verj remarkable in that; nor 
did Alice think it so verjr much out of the way to hear 
the Rabbit say to itself, “Oh dear! Oh dear! I shall 
be too late!” (when she thought it over afterwards, 
it occurred to her that she ought to have wondered 
at this, but at the time it all seemed quite natural); 
but when the Rabbit actually took a watch out of its 
waistcoat-pocket, and looked at it, and then hurried on, 
Alice started to her feet, for it flashed across her 
mind that she had never before seen a rabbit with 
either a waistcoat-pocket or a watch to take out of it, 
and burning with curiosity, she ran across the field 
after it, and was just in time to see it pop down a large 
rabbit-hole imder the hedge. 

In another moment down went Alice after it, 
never once considering how in the world she was 
to get out again. 

The rabbit-hole went straight on like a tuiinel for 
some way, and then dipped suddenly down,' so 
suddenly that Alice had not a moment to think about 
stopping herself before she found herself Ming down 
what seemed to be a very deep well. 

Either the well was veiy deep, or she fell very 
slowly, for she had plenty of time as she went down 
to- look about her, and to wonder what was going to 
happen next. First, she tried to look down and make 
out what she -was coming to, but it was too dark to 
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see anything; then she looked at the sides of the well, 
and noticed that they were filled with cupboards and 
book-shelves; here and there she saw maps and 
pictures hung upon pegs. She took down a jar from 
one of the shelves as she passed; it was labelled 
“Orange Marmalade,” but to her great disappoint¬ 
ment it was empty: she did not like to drop the jar for 
fear of killing somebody imdemeath, so managed to 
put it into one of the cupboards as she fell past it. 

“Well,” thought Alice to herself, “after such a 
fall as this, I shall think nothing of tumbling down¬ 
stairs! How brave they’ll all think me at home! 
Why, I wouldn’t say anything about it, even if 1 fell 
off the top of the house!” (Which was Very likely 
true.) 

Down, down, down. Would the fall never come 
to an end? “I wonder how many miles I’ve fallen by 
this time?” she said aloud. “I must be getting some¬ 
where near the centre of the earth. Let me see: that 
would be four thousand miles down, I think”—for, 
you see, Alice had learned several things of this sort 
in her lessons in the school-room, and though this 
was not a very good opportunity for showing off her 
knowledge, as there was no one to listen to her, still 
it was good practice to say it over—**yes, that’s 
about the right distance—^but then I wonder what 
Latitude or Longitude I’ve got to V ’ (Alice had not the 
slightest idea what Latitude was, or Longitude either, 
but she thought they were nice grand words to say.) 
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Presently she began again, wonder if I shall fall 
right through the earth! How funny it’ll seem to 
come out among die people that walk with their 
heads downwards! The Antipathies, I think”—she 
was rather glad there was no one listening, this time, 
as it didn*t sound at all the right word—‘ 'but I shall 
have to ask them what the name of the country is, you 
know. Please, Ma’am, is this New Zealand or 
Australia?” (and she tried to curtsey as she spoke— 
fancy curtsying as you’re falling through the air! Do 
you think you could manage it?). "And what an 
ignorant little girl she’ll think me for asking! No, 
it’ll never do to ask: perhaps I shall see it written up 
somewhere.” 

Down, down, down. There was nothing else to 
do, so Alice began talking again. "Dinah’ll miss 
me very much to-night, I should think!” (Dinah was 
the cat.) "I hope they’ll remember her saucer of 
milk at tea-time. Dinah, my dear, I wish you were 
down here with me! There are no mice in the air, 
r'm afraid, but you might catch a bat, and that’s very 
like a mouse, you know. But do cats eat bats, I 
wonder ?” And here Alice began to get rather sleepy, 
and went on saying to herself, in a dreamy sort of 
way, ‘'Do cats eat bats? Do cats eat bats?” and some¬ 
times, "Do bats eat cats?” for, you see, as she couldn’t 
answer either question, it didn’t much matter which 
way she put it. She felt that she was dozing off, and 
had just begun to dream that she was walking hand 
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in hand with Dinah, and was saying to her very earn¬ 
estly, “Now, Dinah, tell me the truth: did you ever, 
eat a bat?” when suddenly, thump! thump! down she 
came upon a heap of sticks and dry leaves, and the 
fall was over. 

Alice was not a bit hurt, and she-jumped up on to 
her feet in a moment: she looked up, but it was dark 
overhead; before her another long passage, and the 
White Rabbit was still in sight, hurrying down it. 
There was not a moment to be lost: away went Alice 
like the wind, and v/as just in time to hear it say, as 
it turned a-comer, “Oh, my ears and whiskers, how 
late it’s getting!” She -was close behind it when 
she turned the comer, but the Rabbit was no longer 
to be seen: she found herself in a long, low hedl, which 
was lit up by a row of lamps hanging from the roof. 

There were doors all round the hall, but they 
were all locked; and when Alice had been all the 
way down one side and up the other, trying every 
door, she walked sadly down the middle, wondering 
how she was ever to get out again. 

Suddenly she came upon a three-l egg ed table, all 
made of solid gl^s; there -was nothing on it but a 
tiny golden key, and Alice’s first idea was that this 
might belong to one of the doors of the hall; but, 
alas! either the locks were too large, or the key was 
too small, but at any rate it would not open any of 
them. However, on the second time roimd, she came 
upon a low curtain she had not noticed before, and 
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behind it was a little door about fifteen inches high: 
she tried the little golden key in the lock, and to her 
great delight it fitted! 

Alice opened the door and found that it led into 
a small passage, not much larger than a rat-hole: 
she knelt down and looked along the passage into 
the loveliest garden you ever saw. How she longed 
to get out of that dark hall, and wander about among 
those beds of bright flowers and those cool fountains, 
but she could not even get her head through the 
doorway; ‘ ‘and even if my head would go through, ’ ’ 
thought poor Alice, “it would be of very little use 
without my shoulders. Oh, how I wish I could shut 
up like a telescope! I think I could, if I only knew how 
to begin.” For, you see, so many out-of-the-way 
things had happened lately, that Alice had begim to 
think that very few thin^ indeed were really im¬ 
possible. 

There seemed to be no use in waiting by the little 
dooi*, so she went back to the table, half hoping 
she might find another key on it, or at any rate a book 
of rules for shutting people up like telescopes: this 
time she found a little bottle on it (‘ ‘which certainly 
was not here before,” said Alice), and tied round the 
neck of the bottle was a paper label, with the words 
“Drink Me” beautifully printed on it in large letters. 

It was all very well to say “Drink me,” but the 
wise little Alice was not going to do that in a hurry. 
“No, ril look first,” she said, ‘.‘and see whether 
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Alice’s adventures in wonderland 
it’s marked ^poison' or not” ; for she had read several 
nice little stories about children who had got burnt, 
and eaten up by wild beasts, and other unpleasant 
things, all because they would not remember the simple 
rules their friends had taught them: such as, that a 
red-hot poker will bum you if you hold it too dong; 
and that, if you cut your finger ve^ deeply with a knife, 
it usually bleeds; and she had never forgotten that, 
if you drink much from a bottle marked *‘poison,” it 
is almost sure to disagree with you, sooner or later. 

However, this bottle,was not marked “poison,” 
so Alice ventured to taste it, and finding it very nice 
(it had, in fact, a sort of mixed flavour of cherry- 
tart, custard, pine-apple, roast turkey, toffy, and hot 
buttered toast), she very soon finished it off. 

Hs si: H: • :1c He 

Hs s|e H: Hs 

sis sis Hs 

“What a curious feeling!” said Alice. “I must 
be shutting up like a telescope.” 

And so it was indeed: she was now only ten 
inches high, and her face brightened up at the thought 
that she was now the right size for going through 
the little door in the garden. First, however, she 
waited for a few minutes to see if she was going to 
shrink any further: she felt a little nervous about 
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this; “for it might end, you knov»r,” said Alice to 
herself, “in my going out altogether, like a candle. 
I wonder what I should be like then?” And she 
tried to fancy what the flame of a candle looks like 
after the candle is blown out, for she could not re¬ 
member ever having seen such a thing. 

After a while, finding that nothing more happened, 
she decided on going into the ^rden at once; but, 
alas for poor Alice! when she got to the door, she 
foimd she had forgotten the little golden key, and 
when she went back to the table for it, she found she 
could not possibly reach it: she could see it quite 
plainly through the glass, .and she tried her best to 
climb up one of the legs of the table, but it was too 
slippery; and when she had tired herself out with 
trying, the poor little thing sat down and cried. 

“Come, there’s no use in crying like tliat!” said 
Alice to herself, rather sharply. “I advise you to 
leave off this minute!” She generally gave herself 
very good advice (though she very seldom followed 
it), and sometimes she scolded herself so severely, 
as to bring tears into her eyes; and once she remem¬ 
bered trying to box her own ears for having cheated 
herself in a game of croquet she was playing against 
herself, for this curious child was very fond of pre¬ 
tending to be two people. “But it’s no use now,” 
thought poor Alice, “to pretend to be two people! 
Why, there’s hardly aiough of me left to make .’one 
respectable person!” 
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Soon her eye fell on a little glass box that was lying 
under the table: she opened it, and found in it a very 
small cake, on which the words “Eat Me” were 
beautifully marked in currants. “Well, I’ll eat it,” 
said Alice, “and if it makes me grow larger, I can 
reach the key; and if it makes me smaller, I can creep 
under the door; so either way I’ll get into the garden, 
and I don’t care which happens! ’ ’ 

She ate a little bit, and said anxiously to herself, 
“Which way? Which way?” holding her hand on the 
top of her head to feel which way it was growing, 
and she was quite surprised to find that she remained 
the same size: to be sure, this is what generally hap¬ 
pens when one eats cake, but Alice had got so much 
into the way of expecting nothing but out-of-the-way 
things to happen, that it seemed quite dull and stupid 
for life to go on in the common way. 

So she set to work, and very soon finished off 
the cake. 


* * * 


* 


* 


* * ♦ 
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CHAPTER TWO 


, Pool of Tears 


C URIOUSER and curiouser!’’ cried Alice 
(she was so much surprised, that for the 
moment she quite forgot how to speak good English); 
‘ ‘now Tm opening out like the largest telescope that 
ever was! Good-bye, feet!’’ (for when she looked 
down at her feet, they seemed to be almost out of 
sight, they were getting so far off). “Oh, my poor 
little feet, I wonder who will put on your shoes and 
stockings for you now, dears? I’m sure I shan’t be 
able! I shall be >a great deal too far off to trouble 
myself about you: you must manage the best way 
you can—^but I must be kind to them,” thought 
Alice, “or perhaps they won’t walk the way I want 
to go! Let me see: I’ll give thena a new pair of boots 
every Christmas.” 

And she went on planning to herself how she would 
manage it. “They'must go by the carrier,” she 
thought; “and how funny it’ll seem, sending presents 
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Alice’s adventures in wonderland 

to one’s own feet! And how odd the directions will 
look! 

Alice*s Right Foot^ Esq.^ 

Hearthrug^ 

near the Fender, 

(with Alice*s love). 

‘‘Oh, dear, what nonsense I’m talking!” 

Just at this moment her head struck against the 
roof of the hall: in fact, she was now rather more 
than nine feet high, sind she at once took up the little 
golden key, and hurried off to the garden door. 

Poor Alice! It was as much as she could do, lying 
down on one side, to look through into the garden 
with one eye; but to get through was more hopeless 
than ever: she sat down and began to cry again, 

“You ought to be. ashamed of yourself,” said 
Alice, “a great girl like you” (she might well say 
this), ‘‘to go on crying in this way! Stop this moment, 
I tell you!” But she went on all the same, shedding 
gallons of tears, until there was a large pool all round 
her, about four inches deep and reaching half down 
the hall. 

After a time she heard a little pattering of feet 
in the distance, and she hastily dried her eyes to 
see what was coming. It was the White Rabbit 
returning, splendidly dressed, with a pair of white 
kid gloves in one hand and a large fan in the other: he 
came trotting along in a great hurry, muttering to 
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himself 3-S he csiiie^ **Oh! the Duchess, the Duchess! 
Oh, won’t she be savage if I’ve kept her waiting!” 
Alice felt so desperate that she was ready to ask help 
of any one; so, when the Rabbit came near her, she 
began, in a low, timid voice, “If you please, sir—” 
The Rabbit started violently, dropped the white kid 
gloves and the fan, and scurried away into the darkness 
as hard as he could go. 

Alice took up the fan and gloves, and, as the hall 
was very hot-, she kept fanning herself all the time 
she went on talking: “Dear, dear! How queer 
everything is to-day! And yesterday things went on 
just as usual. I wonder if I’ve been changed in the 
night? Let me think: was I the same when I got up 
t his morning? I almost think I can remember feeling 
a little different. But if I’m not the same, the next 
question is, Who in the world am I? Ah, that's 
the great puzzle!” And she began thinking over all 
the children she knew that were of the same age as 
herself, to see if she could have been changed for 
any of them. 

“I’m sure I’m not Ada,” she said, “for her hair 
goes in such long ringlets, and mine doesn’t go in 
ringlets at all; and I’m sure I can’t be Mabel, fojr I 
know all sorts of things, and she, oh! she knows such 
a very, little! Besides, she's she, and I’m I, and—oh 
dear, how puzzling it all is! I’ll try if I know all the 
things I used to know. Let me see; four times five 
are twelve, and foiu: times six is thirteen, and four 
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times seven is—oh dear I I shall never get to twenty 
at that rate! However, the Multiplication Table 
doesn’t signify: let’s try Geography. London is the 
capital of Paris, and Paris is the capital of Rome, 
and Rome—no, that^s all wrong. I’m certain! I 
must have been changed for Mabel! I’ll try and say 
^How doth the little —’ ” and she crossed her hands on 
her lap as if she were saying lessons, and began to 
repeat it, blit her voice sounded hoarse and strange, 
and the words did not come the same as they used 
to do: 

doth the little crocodile 
Improve his shining tail^ 

And pour the waters of the Nile 
On every golden scale! 

^^How cheerjully he seems to grin. 

How neatly spread his claws. 

And welcomes little fishes in 
With gently smiling Jaws! 

‘T’m sure those are not the right words,” said 
poor Alice, and her eyes filled with tears again as she 
went on, ‘‘I must be Mabel after all, and I shall have 
to go and live in that poky little house, and have next 
to no toys to play with, and oh! ever so many lessons 
to learn! No, I’ve made up my mind about it; if 
I’m Mabel, I’ll stay down here I It’ll be no use their 
putting their heads down and saying ‘Come up again, 
dear I ’ I shall only look up and say ‘Who am I, then? 
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Tell me that first, and then, if I like being that person. 
I’ll come up: if not. I’ll stay down here till I’m some¬ 
body else’—but, oh dear!” cried Alice, with a 
sudden burst of tears, “I do wish they would put their 
heads down 11 am so very tired of being all alone here I ’ ’ 

As she said this she looked down at her hands, 
8ind was surprised to see that she had put on one of 
the Rabbit’s little white kid gloves while she was 
talking. “How can I have done that?” she thought. 
“I must be growing small again.” She got up and 
went to the table to measure herself by it, and found 
that, as nearly as she could guess, she was now about 
two feet high, and was going on shrinking rapidly: 
she soon found out that the cause of this was the fan 
she was holding, and she dropped it hastily, just in 
time to saA’e herself from .shrinking away altogether. 

“That was a narrow escape!” said Alice, a good 
deal frightened at tlie sudden change, but very glad 
to find herself still in existence; “and now for the 
^rden!” and she ran with all speed back to the little 
d^oor: but, alas! the little door was shut again, and 
the little golden key was lying on the glass table as 
before,' “and things are worse than ever,” thought 
the poor child, ‘ ‘for I never was so srnall as this before, 
never! And I declare it’s too»bad, that it is!” 

As she said these words her foot slipped, and in 
another moment, splash! she .was up to her chin in 
salt water. Her first idea was that she had somehow 
fallen into the sea, “and in that case I can go back by 
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railway,’* she said to herself. (Alice had been to the 
seaside once in her life, and had come to the general 
conclusion, that wherever you go to on the English 
coast you find a number of bathing-machines in the sea, 
some children digging in the sand with wooden spades, 
tlien a row of lodging-houses, and behind them a 
railway station.) However, she soon made out that 
she was in the pool of tears which she had wept when 
she was nine feet high. 

“1 wish I hadn’t cried so much!” said Alice, as 
she swam about, trying to find her way out. “I 
shall be punished for it now, 1 suppose, by being 
drowned in my ov^nti tears I That will be a queer thing, 
to be sure! However, everything is queer to-day.” 

Just then she heard something splashing about in 
the pool a little way off, and she swam nearer to make 
out what it was: at first she thought it must be a 
walrus or hippopotamus, but then she remembered 
how small she was now, and she soon made out that 
it was only a mouse that had slipped in like herself- 
Would it be of any use now,” thought Alice, 
‘*to speak to this mouse? Everything is so out-of- 
the-way down here, that I should think very likely 
it can talk: at any rate there’s no harm in trying.” 
So she began: ‘‘O Mouse, do you know the way out 
of this pool? I am very tired of swimming about here, 
O Mouse!” (Alice thought this must be the right 
way of speaking to a mouse: she had never done such 
a thing before, but she remembered having seen in 
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her brother’s Latin grammar, “A mouse—of a mouse 
—to a mouse—a mouse—O mouse! ) The Mouse 
looked at her rather inquisitively, and seemed to her 
to wink with one of its little eyes, but it said nothing. 

“Perhaps it doesn’t understand English,” thought 
Alice; “I dare say it’s a French mouse, come over 
with William the Conqueror.” (For, with all her 
knowledge of history, Alice had no very clear notion 
how long ago anything had happened.) So she began 
again: “Ou est ma chatte?” which was the first 
sentence in her French . lesson-book. The Mouse 
gave a sudden leap out of the water, and seemed to 
quiver all over with fright. ‘ ‘ Oh, I beg your pardon I ’ ’ 
cried Alice hastily, afraid that she had hurt the poor 
animal’s feelings. “I quite forgot you didn’t like 
cats.” 

“Not like cats!” cried the Mouse, in a shrill, 
passionate voice, “Would^ou like cats if you were 
me?” 

“Well, perhaps not,” said Alice, in a soothing 
-tone; “don’t be angry about it. And yet I wish I 
could show you our cat Dinah: I think you’d take 
a fancy to cats if you coiild only see her. She is such 
a dear quiet thing,” Alice went on, half to herself, 
as she.swam lazily about in the pool, “and she sits 
purring so nicely by the fire, licking her paws and 
washing her face—and she is such a nice soft thing to 
nurse—and she’s such a capital one for catching 
mice—oh, I beg your pardon!”, cried, Alice again, 
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for this time the Moxise was bristling all over, and 
she felt certain it must be really offended. ‘ * We won^t 
talk about her any more if youM rather not.*' 

‘‘We, indeed!" cried the Mouse, who was trem¬ 
bling down to the end of his tail, ‘ ‘as if I would talk 
on such a subject! Our fanadly always hated cats: 
nasty, low, vulgar things! Don't let me hear the 
name again!" 

*‘I won't indeed!" said Alice, in a great hurry to 
change the subject of conversation. “Are you—are 
you fond—of—of dogs ?" The Mouse did not answer, 
so Alice went on eagerly: “There is such a nice 
little dog near our house I should like to show you! 
A little bright-eyed terrier, you know, with, oh, 
such long curly brown hair! And it'll fetch things 
when you throw them, and it'll sit up and beg for its 
dinner, and all sorts of things—can't remember half 
of them—and it belongs to a farmer, you know, and 
he says it's so useful, it's worth a himdred pounds! 
He says it kills all the rats and—oh dear!" cried 
Alice in a sorrowful tone, “I'm afraid I've offended 
it again!" For the Mouse was swimming away from 
her as hard as it could go, and making quite a com¬ 
motion in the pool as it went. 

So she called softly after it, “Mouse,* dear! Do 
come back again, and we won't talk about cats or 
dogs either, if you don't like them!" When the 
Mouse heard this, it turned round and swam slowly 
back to her: its face was quite pale (with passion. 
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Alice thought), and it sadd in a low trembling voice, 
“Let us get to the shore, and then I’ll tell you my 
history, and you’ll understand why it is I hate cats 
and dogs.’’ 

It was high time to go, for the pool was getting 
quite crowded with the birds and animals that had 
&llen into it; there was a Duck and a Dodo, a Lory 
and an Eaglet, and several other curious creatures. 
Alice led die way, and the whole party swam to the 
shore. 


CHAPTER THREE 


A Caucus-race and a Long Tale 


T hey were indeed a queer-looking party that 
assembled on the bank—the birds with dra gg led 
feathers, the animals with their fur clinging close to 
them, and all dripping wet, cross, and uncomfortable. 

The first question, of course, was, how to get dry 
again: they had a consultation about this, and after 
a few minutes »it seemed quite natural to Alice to 
find hersetf talking familiarly with them, as if she had 
known them, all her life- Indeed, she had quite a 
long argument with the Lory, who at last turned sulky, 
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and would only say, ‘‘I am older than you, and must 
know better’ ’; and this Alice would not allow without 
knowing how old it was, and, as the Lory positively 
refused to tell its age, there was no more to be said. 

At last the Mouse, who seemed to be a person of 
some authority among them, called out, ‘‘Sit down, 
all of you, and listen to me! Pll soon make you dry 
enough!”' They all sat down at once, in a large ring, 
with the Mouse in the middle. Alice kept her eyes 
anxiously fixed on it, for she felt sure she would catch 
a bad cold if she did not get dry very soon. 

“Ahem!” said the Mouse with an important air. 
“Are you all ready? This is the driest thing I know. 
Silence all round, if you please! ‘William the Con¬ 
queror, whose cause was favoured by the pope, was 
soon submitted to by the English, who wanted leaders, 
and had been of late much accustomed to usurpation 
and conquest. Edwin and Morcar, the earls of Mercia 
and Northumbria-’ ” 

“Ugh!” said the Lory, vrith a shiver. 

“I beg your pardon!” said the Mouse, frowning, 
but very politely, “did you speak?” 

“Not I!” said the Lory hastily. 

“I thought you did,” said the Mouse, “I proceed. 
‘Edwin and Morcar, the earls of Mercia and North¬ 
umbria, declared for him: and even Stigand, 
the patriotic archbishop of Ceinterbury, foxmd it 
advisable-’ ” 

“Found, whatl” said the Duck. 
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“Found it,” the Mouse replied rather crossly: 
‘ ‘of course you know what ‘it’ means. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘I know what ‘it’ means well enough, when I find 
a thing,” said the Duck: “It’s generally a frog or a 
worm. The question is, what did the archbishop find ? ’ ’ 
The Mouse did not notice this question, but 
hurriedly went on, “ ‘—^found it advisable to go 
with Edgar Atheling to meet William and oflFer him 
the crown. WUliam’s conduct at first was moderate. 

But the insolence of his Normans-’ How are 

you getting on now, my dear?” it continued, turning 
to Alice as it spoke. 

“As wet as ever,” said Alice in a melancholy 
tone; ‘‘it doesn’t seem to dry me at all. ” 

“In that case,” said the Dodo solemnly, rising to 
its feet, “I move that the meeting adjourn, for the 

immediate adoption of more energetic remedies_” 

“Speak English!” said the Eaglet. “I don’t know 
the meaning of half those long words, and what’s 
more, I don’t believe you do either!” And the Eaglet 
bent down its head to hide a smile: some of the other 
birds tittered audibly. 

“What I was going to say,” said the Dodo in an 
offended tone, “was, that the best thing to get us 
dry v^rould be a Caucus-iace.” 

“What is a Caucus-race?” said Alice; not that she 
much v\ranted to know, but the Dodo had paused as if 
it thought that somebotfy ought to speak, and no one 
else seemed inclined to say anything. 
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‘‘Why/’ said the Dodo, “the best way to explain 
it is to do it.” (And, as you might like to try the 
thing yourself some winter day, I will tell you how 
the Dodo managed it.) 

First it marked out a race-course, in a sort of circle 
(“the exact shape doesn’t matter,” it said), and then 
all the party were placed along the course, here and 
there. There was no “One, two, three, and away,” 
but they began running when they liked, and left 
off when they liked, so that it was not easy to know 
when the race was over. However, when they had 
been running half an hour or so, and were quite dry 
again, the Dodo suddenly called out, “The race is 
over!” and they all crowded round it, panting and 
asking, “But who has won?” 

This question the Dodo could not answer without 
a great deal of thought, and it sat for a long time with 
one finger pressed upon its forehead (the position in 
which you usually see Shakespeare, in the pictures of 
him), while the rest waited in silence. At last the Dodo 
said ^^Everjbo^ has won, and all must have prizes.” 

“But who is to give the prizes?” quite a chorus 
of voices asked. “Why, she^ of course,” said thq 
Dodo, pointing to Alice with one finger; and the 
whole party at once crowded round her, calling out 
in a confused way, “Prizes! Prizes!” 

Alice had no idea what to do, and in despair she 
put her hand into her pocket, and pulled out a box 
of comfits (luckily the salt water had not got into it). 
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and handed them round as prizes. There was exactly 
one apiece all round. 

“But she must have a prize herself, you know,” 
said the Mouse. “Of course,” the Dodo replied very 
gravely. ‘ ‘What else have you got in your pocket ?’ ’ 
he went on, turning to Alice. ‘ ‘ Only a thimble, ’ ’ said 
Alice sadly. ‘ ‘Hand it over here, ’ ’ said the Dodo. 

Then they all crowded rotmd her once more, while 
the Dodo solemnly presented the tiiimble, saying, ‘ ‘We 
beg your acceptance of this elegant thimble”; and, 
when it had finished this short speech, they all cheered. 

Alice thought the whole thing very absurd, but they 
all looked so grave that she did not dare to laugh; 
and, as she could not think of anything to say, she 
simply bowed, and took the thimble, looking as 
solemn as she could. * 

The next thing was to eat the comfits: this caused 
some noise and confusion, as the large birds com¬ 
plained that they could not taste theirs, and the small 
ones choked and had to be patted on the back. How¬ 
ever, it was over at last, and they sat down again in a 
ring, andbepped the Mouse to tell themsomething more. 

“You promised to tell me your history, you know, ’ ’ 
said Alice, “and why it is you hate—C and D,” she 
added in a whisper, half a&aid that it would be 
offended again. 

“Mine is a long and a sad tale I” said the Mouse, 
turning to Alice and sighing. 

“It is a long tail, certainly,” said Alice, looking 
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down with wonder at the Mouse’s tail; ‘ ‘but why do 
you call it sad?” And she kept on puzzling about it 
while the Mouse was speakings so that her idea of the 
tale was something like this: ‘ ‘Fury said to a 

mouse. That he 
met in the 
house, 

‘Let us 
both go to 
law; I will 


prosecute 
jrou. Come, 
ril take no 
denial; We 
must have a 


trial; For 
really this 
morning Tve 
nothing 
to do.’ 

Said the 

mouse to the 
cur, ‘Such 
a trial, 
dear Sir, 
With 


no jury 
or judge, 
would be 
wasting 
our breath.* 

‘1*11 be 
judge 
be 

. cunning 
Old Fury: 
ril try 
the whole 
cause, 
and 

condemn 

you 

to death.* ** 


,I*U 


c 
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“You are not attending!’’ said the Mouse to Alice 
severely. “What are you thinking of?’’ 

“I beg your pardon,’’ said Alice very humbly: 
“you had got to Ae fifth bend, I think?” 

“I had not!” cried the Mouse sharply, and very 
angrily. 

“A knot!” said Alice, always ready to m^e her¬ 
self useful, and looking anxiously about her. “Oh, 
do let me help to undo it!” 

“I shall do nothing of the sort,” said the Mouse, 
getting up and walking away. “You insult me by 
talking such nonsense!” 

“I didn’t mean it!” pleaded poor Alice. “But 
you are so easily offended, you know! ’ ’ 

The Mouse only growled in reply. 

“Please come back and finish your story!” Alice 
called after it, and the others all joined in chorus, 
“Yes, please do!” but the Mouse only shook its 
head impatiently and walked a little quicker. 

“What a pity it wouldn’t'stay I” sighed the Lory, 
as soon as it was quite out of sight; and an old Crab 
took the opportunity of saying to her daughter, “Ah, 
my dear! Let this be a l^son to you never to lose 
roisr temper!” “Hold your tongue, Ma!” said the 
young Crab, a little snappishly. “You’re enough to 
try the patience of an oyster I ” • 

“I wish I had our Dinah here, I know I do!”, said 
Alice aloud, addressing nobody in particular. “She’d 
soon fetch'it back!” 
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“And who is Dinah, if I might venture to ask the 
question?^* said the Lory. 

Alice replied eagerly, for she was always ready to 
talk about her pet: “Dinah^s our cat. And she’s 
such a capital one for catching mice, you can’t think! 
And oh, I wish you could see her after the birds I Why, 
she’ll eat a little bird as soon as look at it!” 

This speech caused a remarkable sensation among 
the party. Some of the birds hurried off at once: 
one old Magpie began wrapping itself up very care¬ 
fully, remarking, “I really must be getting home; 
the night air doesn’t suit my throat!” and a Canaiy 
called out in a trembling voice to its children, ‘‘Come 
away, my dears! It’s high time you were all in bed!” 
On various pretexts they all moved off, and Alice 
was soon left alone. 

“I wish I hadn’t mentioned Dinah!” she said to 
herself in a melancholy tone. “Nobody seems to like 
her, down here, and I’m sure she’s the best cat in 
the world! Oh, my dear Dinah! I wonder if I shall 
ever see you any more!” And here poor Alice began 
to cry again, for she felt very lonely and low-spirfted. 
In a little while, however, she again heard a little 
pattering of footsteps in the distance, and she looked 
up eagerly, half hoping that the Mouse had changed 
his mind, and was coming back to finish his story. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


The Rabbit Sends In a Little* BilL 


I T was the White Rabbit, trotting slowly back 
again, and looking anxiously about as it went, 
as if it had lost someAing; and she heard it muttering 
to itself, “The Duchess! The Duchess! Oh, my dear 
paws! Oh, my fur and whiskers! She’ll get me 
executed, as sure as ferrets are ferrets! Where can 
I have dropped them, I wonder?” Alice guessed in 
a moment that it was looking for the fan and the pair 
of white kid gloves, and she very good-natmedly 
began hunting about for them, but they were nowhere 
to be seen—everything seemed to have changed since 
her svdm in the pool, and the great hall, with the 
glass table and the little door, had vanished completely. 

Very soon the Rabbit noticed Alice, as she’ went 
himting about, and called out to her in an ang^ tone, 
“Why, Mary Ann, what are you doing out here? 
Run home this moment, and fetch me a pair of gloves 
and a &n! Quick now!”. And Alice was so much 
fright^ed that she ran off at once in ^e direction it 
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pointed to, without trying to explain the mistake that 
it had made. 

‘‘He took me for his housemaid/* she said to her¬ 
self as she ran. “How surprised he*ll be when he 
finds out who I ami But Td better take him his fan 
and gloves—that is, if I can find them.^* As she said 
this, she came upon a neat little house, on the door 
of which was a bright brass plate with the name 
“W. Rabbit** engraved upon it. She went in without 
knocking, and hurried upstairs, in great fear lest she 
should meet the real Mary Ann, and be turned out 
of the house before she had foxmd the fan and the 
gloves. 

“How queer it seems,** Alice said to herself, “to 
be going messages for a rabbit! I suppose Dinah*11 
be sending me on messages next!** And she began 
fancying the sort of thing that would happen: “ ‘Miss 
Alice! Come here directly, and get ready for your 
walk!* ‘Coming in a minute, nurse! But Tve got to 
watch this mouse-hole till Dinah comes back, and see 
that the mouse doesn*t get out. * Only I don*t think, * ’ 
Alice went on, “that they*d let Dinah stop in the 
house if it began ordering people about like that!** 

By this time she had found her way into a tidy, 
little room with a table in the window, and on it 
(as she had hoped) a fan and two or three pairs of tiny 
white kid gloves: she took up the fan-and a pair of 
the gloves, and was just going to leave the room, when 
her eye fell upon a little bottle that stood near the 
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looking-glass. There was no label this time with the 
words “Drink Me,” but nevertheless she uncorked 
it and put it to her lips. “I know something interest¬ 
ing is sure to happen,” she said to herself, “whenever 
I eat or drink anything; so ITI just see what this 
bottle does. I do hope it’ll make me grow large 
again, for really I’m quite tired of being such a tiny 
little thing!” 

It did so indeed; and much sooner than she had 
expected: before she had drunk half the bottle, she 
found her head pressing against the ceiling, and had 
to stoop to save her neck from being broken. She 
hastily put down the bottle, saying to herself, “That’s 
quite enough—^I hope I shan’t grow any moire. As 
it is, I can’t get out at the door. I do wish I hadn’t 
drunk quite so much!” 

Alas! it was too late to wish that! She vyent on 
growing and growing, and very soon had to kneel 
down on the floor: in another minute there was not 
even room for this, eind she tried the effect of lying 
down -with one elbow against the door, and the other 
arm curled round her head. Still she went on growing,’ 
and, as a last resource, she put one arm out of the 
window, and one foot up the chimney, and said to 
herself,; “Now I can do no more, whatever happens. 
What will become of me?” 

Luckily for Alice, the little magic bottle had now 
had its full effect, and she grew no larger; still it was 
very uncomfortable; and, as. there seemed "to be no 
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sort of chance of her ever getting out of liie room again, 
no wonder she felt unhappy. 

“It was much pleasanter at home,” thought poor 
Alice, “when one wasn’t always growing larger and 
smaller, and being ordered about by mice and rabbits. 
I almost wish I hadn’t gone down that rabbit-hole— 
md yet—and yet—it’s rather curious, you know, this 
sort of life! I do wonder what can have happened to 
me! When I used to read fairy-tales, I fancied that 
kind of thing never happened, and now here I am 
in the middle of. one 1 There ought to be a book 
written about me, that there ought And when I 
grow up. I’ll write one; but I’m grown up now, ’ ’ she 
added in a sorrowful tone; “at least there’s no room 
to grow up any more here.” 

“But then,” thought Alice, “shall I never get any 
older than I am now? That’ll be a comfort, one way— 
never to be an old woman—but then—always to 
have lessons to learn! Oh, I shouldn’t like thatl” 

“Oh, you foolish Alice!” she answered herself. 
“How can you learn lessons in here? Why, there’s 
hardly room for jrouy and no room at all for any 
lesson-books!” 

And so she went on, taking first one .side and dien 
the other, and making quite a conversation of it 
altogether; but after a few minutes she heard a voice 
outside, and stopped to listen. 

“Mary Ann! Mary Ann!” said the voice. “Fetch 
me my gloves this moment!” Then came a little 
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pattering of feet on the stairs. Alice knew it was the 
Rabbit coming to look for her, and she trembled 
till she shook the house, quite forgetting that she 
was now about a thousand times as large as the Rabbit, 
and had no reason to be afraid of it. 

Presently the Rabbit came up to the door, 
and tried to open it; but, as the door opened 
inwards, and Alice’s elbow was pressed hard 
against it, that attempt proved a faiilure, Alice 
heard it say to itself, “Then I’ll go roimd and get 
in at the window. ’ ’ 

*‘That you won’t!’’ thought Alice, and, after wait¬ 
ing till she fencied she heard the Rabbit just under 
the window, she suddenly spread out her hand, and 
made a snatch in the air. She did not get hold of 
anything, but she heard a little shriek and a fall, and 
a crash of broken glass, from which she concluded 
that it was just possible it had fallen into a cucumber- 
frame, or something of the sort. 

Next came an angry voice—the Rabbit’s—“Pat! 
Pat! Where are you?’’ And then a voice she had 
never heard before, “Sure, then. I’m here! Digging 
for apples, yer honour!’’ 

“Dig^g for apples, indeed!’’ said the Rabbit 
mgnly. ‘Here! Come and help me out of this!*’ 
(Soxmds of more broken glass.) 

“Now tell-me, Pat, what’s that in the window?’’ 

“Sure, it’s an arm, yer honour!’’ (He pro¬ 
nounced it “arrum.’’) 
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“An arm, you goose! Who ever saw one that 
size? Why, it fills the whole window!” 

“Sure it does, yer honour: but it’s an airm for 
all that.” 

“Well, it’s got no business there, at any rate: go 
and take it away! ’ ’ 

There was a long silence after this, and Alice could 
only hear whispers now and th^; such as, “Sure, 
I don’t like it, yer honour, at all, at all!” “Do as I 
tell you, you coward!” and at last she spread out 
her hand again, and made another snatch in the air. 
This time there were two little shrieks, and more 
sounds of broken glass. ‘ ‘What a number of cucumber- 
frames there must be!” thought Alice. “I wonder 
what they’ll do next! As for pulling me out of the 
window, I only wish they couldl I’m sure I don’t want 
•to stay in here any longer!” 

She waited for some time without hearing anything 
more: at last came a rumbling of little cart-wheels, 
and the sound of a good many voices all talking to¬ 
gether: she made out the words: “Where’s the other 
ladder?—^Why, I hadn’t to bring but one; Bill’s got 
the other—Bill! Fetch it here, lad!—^Here, put ’em 
up at this comer—^No, tie ’em together first—^they 
don’t reach half high enough yet—Oh! they’ll do 
well enough; don’t be particular—^Here, Bill! catch 
hold of this rope—^Will the roof bear?—^Mind that 
loose slate—Oh, it’s coming down! HeSds below!” 
(a loud crash)—“Now who did that?—was Bill, I 
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fancy—^Who’s to go down the chimney?—^Nay, I 
shan’t I You do it!—That I won’t, then!—Bill’s got 
to go down—^Here, Bill! the master says you’ve 
got to go down the chimney!” 

“Oh! So Bill’s got to come down the chimney, 
has he?” said Alice to herself. “Why, they seem to 
put everything upon Bill! I wouldn’t be in Bill’s 
place for a good deal: this fireplace is narrow, to be 
sure; but I think I can kick a little! * ’ 

She drew her foot as fiir down the chimney as she 
could, and waited till she heard a little animal (she 
couldn’t guess of what sort it was) scratching and 
scrambling about in the chimney close above her: 
then, saying to herself “This is Bill,” she gave one 
sharp kick, and waited to see what would happen 
next. 

The first thing she heard was a general chorus 
of “There goes Bill!” then the Rabbit’s voice alone— 
“Catch him, you by the hedge!” then silence,, and 
then another confiision of voices—“Hold up his 
head—^Brandy now—Don’t diioke him—How was it, 
old fellow? What happened to you? Tell us all about 
it!” 

Last came a little feeble, squeaking voice (‘ ‘That’s 
Bill,” thought Alice), “Well*, T hardly know—^No 
more, thank ye} I’m better now—but I’m a deal 
to!o flustered to tell you—all I know is, something 
comes at me like a Jack-in-the-box, and up I goes 
like a sky-rocket!” 
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“So you did, old fellow!’’ said the others. 

“We must bum the house down!” said the Rab¬ 
bit’s voice. And Alice called out as loud as she could, 
‘ ‘If you do. I’ll set Dinah at you! ” 

There was a dead silence instantly, and Alice 
thought to herself, “I wonder what they will do 
next! If they had any sense, they’d take the roof off.” 
After a minute or two, they began moving about 
again, and Alice heard the Rabbit say, “A barrowful 
will do, to begin with.” 

“A barrowful of whatV* thought Alice. But she 
had not long to doubt, for the next moment a shower 
of little pebbles came rattling in ^t the window, and 
some of them hit her in the face. “I’ll put a stop 
to this,” she said to herself, and shouted out, “You’d 
better not do that again!” which produced another 
dead silence. 

Alice noticed with some surprise that the pebbles 
were all turning into little cakes as they lay on the 
floor, and a bright idea came into her head. ‘ ‘If I 
eat one of these cakes,” she thought, “it’s sure to 
make sdme change in my size; and, as it can’t possibly 
make me any larger, it must make me smaller, I 
suppose.” 

So she swallowed one of the cakes, and was de¬ 
lighted to find that she, began shrinking directly. 
As soon as she was small enough to get through the 
door, she ran out of the house, and found quite a 
crowd of little animals and birds waiting outside. 
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The poor little lizard, Bill, was in the middle, being 
held up by two guinea-pigs, who were giving it some¬ 
thing out of a bottle. They all made a rush at Alice 
the moment she appeared; but she ran off as hard as she 
could, and soon found herself safe in a thick wood. 

‘‘The first thing Tve got to do,*’ said Alice to her¬ 
self, as she wandered about in the wood, is to grow 
to my right size again; and the second thing is to 
find my way into that lovely garden. I think that will 
be the best plan.” 

It sounded an excellent plan, no doubt, and very 
neatly and simply arranged; the only difficulty was, 
that she had not the smallest idea how to set about it; 
and, while she was peering about anxiously among the 
trees, a little sharp bark just over her head made her 
look up in a great hurry. 

An enormous puppy was looking down at her with 
large round eyes, and feebly stretching out one paw, 
trying to touch her. “Poor little thing 1” said Alice, 
in a coaxing tone, and she tried hard to whistle to it; 
but she was terribly jBrightened all the time at the 
thought that it might be hxmgry, in which case it 
would be very likely to eat her up in spite of all her 
coaxing. 

Hardly knovsing what she did, she picked up a 
little bit of stick, and held it out to the puppy; 
whereupon the puppy jumped into the air off all 
its feet at once, with a yelp of delight, and rushed 
at the stick, and made believe to worry it; then Alice 
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dodged behind a great thistle, to keep herself from 
being run over; and the moment she appeared on the 
other side, the puppy made another rush at the stick, 
and tumbled head over heels in its hurry to get hold of 
it; then Alice, thinking it was very like having a game 
of play with a cart-horse, and expecting every moment 
to be trampled under its feet, ran roimd the thistle 
again; then the puppy began a series of short charges 
at the stick, running a very little way forwcurds each 
time and a long way back, and barking hoarsely all 
the while, till at last it sat down a good way olF, 
panting, with its tongue hanging out of its mouth, 
and its great eyes half shut. 

This seemed to Alice a good opportunity for making 
her escape; so she set off at once, and ran till she 
was quite tired and out of breath, and till the puppy’s 
bark soimded quite faint in the distance. 

“And yet what a dear little puppy it was I’’ said 
Alice, as she leant against a buttercup to rest herself, 
and homed herself "with one of the leaves. “I should 
have liked teaching it tricks very much, if—^if I’d 
only been the right size to do iti Oh, dear! I’d 
nearly forgotten that I’ve got to grow up again! Let 
me see—^how is it to be managed? I suppose I ought 
to eat or drink somedung or other; but the great 
question is, what?’’ . 

The great question certainly was, what? Alice 
looked all round her at the flowers and the blades of 
grass, but she could not see anything that looked 
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like the right thing to eat or drink under the cir¬ 
cumstances. There was a large mushroom growing 
near her, about the same height as herself; and, when 
she had looked imder it, and on both sides of it, and 
behind it, it occurred to her that she might as well 
look and see what was on the top of it. 

. She stretched herself up on tiptoe, and peeped 
over the edge of the mushroom, and her eyes im¬ 
mediately met those of a large blue cateipillar, that 
was sitting on the top with its arms folded, quietly 
smoking a long hookah, and taking not the smallest 
notice of her or of anything else. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Advice from a Caterpillar 


T he Caterpillar and Ahce looked at each other 
for some time in silence: at last the Cateipillar 
took the hookah out of its mouth,! atid addressed her 
in a languid, sleepy voice. 

“Who arejou?” said the Caterpillar. 

This was not an encouragm,g opening for a conversa¬ 
tion. Alice replied, rather shyly, “I—hardly know, 
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sir, just at present—at least I know who I was when I 
got up this morning, but I think I must have been 
changed several times since then.” 

“What do you mean by that?” said the Caterpillar 
sternly. ‘ ‘Explain yourself! ’ ’ 

“I can’t explain mjselfy Tm afraid, sir,” said Alice, 
“because Fm not myself, you see.” 

“I don’t see,” said the Caterpillar. 

“I’m afraid I can’t put it more clearly,” Alice 
replied very politely, “for I can’t understand it 
myself to begin with; and being so many different 
sizes in a day is very confusing.” 

“It isn’t,” said the Caterpillar. 

“Well, perhaps you haven’t foimd it so yet,” 
said Alice; “but when you have to turn into a 
chrysalis—^you will some day, you know—and then 
after that into a butterfly, I should think you’ll feel 
it a little queer, won’t you?” 

“Not a bit,” said the Caterpillar. 

“Well, perhaps your feelings may be different,’* 
said Alice; “all I know is, it would feel very queer 
to me.” 

“You I” said the Cateipillar contemptuously. 
“Who are you?” 

Which brought them back again to the beginning 
of the cpnversation, Alice felt a little irritated at 
the Caterpillar’s making such vey short remarks, 
and she drew herself up and said, very gravely, “I 
think you ought to tell me whoyou are, first. ’ ’ 
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“Why?” said the Caterpillar. 

Here was another'puzzling question; and as Alice 
coiold not think of any good reason, and as the Cater¬ 
pillar seemed to be in a vetj unpleasant state of mind, 
she tinned away. 

“Come back!” the Caterpillar called after her. 
“I’ye something important to say!” 

This sounded promising, certainly: Alice turned 
and came back again. 

“Keep your temper,” said the Caterpillar. 

“Is that all?” said Alice, swallowing down her 
anger as well as she could. ‘ ‘No,’ ’ said the Caterpillar. 

Alice thought she might as well wait, as she 
had nothing else to do, and perhaps after all it might 
tell her something worth hearing. For some minutes 
it puffed away without speaking,, but at last it unfolded 
its arms, took tlie hookah out of its mouth again, 
and said, “So you think you’re changed, do you?” 

“I’m a&aid I am, sir,” said Alice; “I can’t remem¬ 
ber things as I used—^nd I don’t keep the same size 
for ten minutes together!” 

“Can’t renjiember what things?” said the Cater¬ 
pillar. 

“Well, I’ve tried to say, ‘How doth thb little bu^ 
bee,* but it all came difiFerent!” Alice replied, in a 
very melancholy voice. 

“Repeat, ‘You ari old. Father William,* ’’ said the 
Caterpillar. * 

Alice folded her hands, and began: 
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‘‘You are oldy Father William/' thejroung man saidy 
^^Andjrour hair has become veij white; 

And yet you incessantly stand on your head — 

Do you thinky at your agcy it is right?" 

**In nyyouth y" Father William replied tohissony 
"Ifeared it might injure the brain; 

Buty now that Vm perfectly sure I have none, 

Wlyy I do it again and again," 

**You are oldy" said the youth, **as I mentioned bfore. 
And have grown most uncommonly fat; 

Yet you turned a back-somersault in at the door — 

Pra/y what is the reason (f that?" 

*^In my youth,'' said the sage, as he shook his gray locks, 

^ ‘/ kept all my limbs vey supple 
By the use (f this ointment—one shilling the box — 

Allow me to sell you a couple?" 

You.are old," said the youth, ** and your jaws are too 
weak 

For anything tougher than suet; 

Yet you finished the goose, with the bones and the beak — 
Pray, how did you manage to do it?" 

*^In my youth," said his father, **Itook to the law, 

And argued each case with my wife ; 

And the muscular strength which it gave to my. jaw 
Has lasted the rest ray life," . 
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“ybu are old,” said thejputh, “one would hardlj suppose 
That jour eye was as steady as ever; 

Yetyou balanced an eel on the end of your nose — 

What made you so awfulfy clever?” 

“/ have answered fferee questions, and that is enough,” 
Said his father; “don't giveyourself airs! 

Do you think 1 can listen all day to such stuff? 

Be off, or ril kithyou downstairs!” 

“That is not said right,” said the Caterpillar. 

“Not quiU right, I’m afraid,” said Alice timidly; 
“some of the words have got altered.” 

“It is wrong from beginning to end,” said the 
Caterpillar decidedly, and there was silence for some 
minutes. 

The Caterpillar was the first to speak. 

“What size do you want to be?” it asked. 

“Oh, I’m not particular as to size,” Alice hastily 
replied; “only one doesn’t like changing so often, 
you know.” 

“I don’t know,” said the Caterpillar. 

Alice said nothing: she had never been so much 
contradicted in all her life before, and she felt that she 
was losing her temper. 

“Are you content now?” said the Caterpillar. 
“Well, I should like to be a little larger, sir, if you 
wouldn’t mind,” said Alice; “three inches is such 
a wretched height to be.” 
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“It is a very good height indeed!” said the Cater¬ 
pillar angrily, rearing itself upright sis it spoke (it 
was exactly three inches high). 

“But I’m not used to it!” pleaded poor Alice, in 
a piteous tone. And she thought to herself, “I wish 
the creature wouldn’t be so easily offended!” 

“You’ll get used to it in time,” said the Cater¬ 
pillar; and it put the hookah into its mouth and 
began smoking again. 

This time Alice waited patiently until it chose 
to spesJc a^n. In a minute or two the Caterpillsu: 
took the hookah out of its mouth smd yawned once 
or twice, and shook itself. Then it got down o£F 
the mushroom, and crawled away into the grsi$s, 
merely remarking as it went, “One side will make 
you grow taller, and the other side will make you 
grow shorter.” 

“One side of whatl The other side of whatl” 
thought Alice to herself. 

“Of the mushroom,” said the Caterpillar, just 
as if she had asked it aloud; and in another moment 
it was out of sight. 

Alice remained looking thoughtfully at the mush¬ 
room for a minute, trying to make out which were 
the two sides of it; and as it was perfectly round, 
she found this a very difficult question. However, at 
last she stretched her arms round it as far as they would 
go, and broke off a bit of the edge with each hand. 

“And now which is which?” she said to herself. 
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and nibbled a little of the right-hand bit to try the 
effect: the next moment she felt a violent bloiv imder- 
neath her chin; it had struck her foot I 

She was a good deal frightened by this very sudden 
change, but she felt that there was no time to be lost, 
as she was shrinking rapidly; so she set to work at 
once to eat some of the other bit. Her chin was 
pressed so closely against her foot, that there was 
hardly room to open her mouth; but she did it at 
last, and managed to swallow a morsel of the left- 
hand bit. 

Hi 9ie 9ie 
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‘^Come, my head’s free at last I” said Alice, in a 
tone of delight, which changed into alarm in another 
moment, when she found that her shoulders were 
nowhere to be found: all she could see, when she 
looked down, was an immense length of neck, which 
seemed to rise like a stalk out of a sea of green leaves 
that lay fer below her. 

“What con alls that green stuff be?” said Alice. 
“And where bare my shoulders got to? And oh, ray 
poor hands, how is it‘I can’t see you?” She was 
moving them about as she spoke, but no result seemed 
to follow, except a litde shaking among the distant 
green leaves. 
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As there seemed to be no chance of getting her 
hands up to her head, she tried to get her head down 
to them, and was delighted to find that her neck would 
bend about easily in any direction, like a seipent. 
She had just succeeded in curving it down into a 
graceful zigzag, and was going to dive in among the 
leaves, which she foxmd to be nothing but the tops 
of the trees under which she had been wandering, 
when a sharp hiss made her draw back in a hurry; 
a large pigeon had flown into her face, and was beating 
her violently with its wings. 

“Serpent screamed the Pigeon. 

“I’m not a serpent!’* said Alice indignantly. 
“Leave me alone!” 

“Serpent! I say again!” repeated the Pigeon, but 
in a more subdued tone, and added with a kind of 
sob, “I’ve tried every way, and nothing seems to 
suit them!” 

‘ haven’t the le^t idea what you’re talking about, ’ ’ 
said Alice. 

“I’ve tried the roots of trees, and I’ve tried banks, 
and I’ve tried hedges,” the Pigeon went on, without 
attending to her; “but those serpents! There’s no 
pleasing them!” 

Alice was more and more puzzled,, but she thought 
there was no use in saying anything more till the 
Pigeon had finished. 

“As if it wasn’t trouble enough hatching the e^s,” 
said the Pigeon; “but I must be on the lookout for 
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serpents night and day! Why, I haven’t had a wink 
of sleep these three weeks! ’ ’ 

“I’m very sorry you’ve been annoyed,’’ said 
Alice, who was beginning to see its meaning. 

“And just as I’d taken the highest tree in the 
wood,’’ continued the Pigeon, raising its voice to 
a shiiek, ‘ ‘and just as I was thinking I should be free 
of them at last, they must needs come wri^ling down 
from the slgr! Ugh, Serpent!’’ 

“But I’m not a serpent, I tell you!’’ said Alice. 
“I’m a—I’m a—’’ 

“Well! What are you?’’ said the Pigeon. “I can 
see you’re trying to invent something!’’ 

“I—I’m a little girl,’’ said Alice, rather doubt¬ 
fully, as she remembered the number of changes she 
had gone through that day. 

“A likely story indeed!’’ said the Pigeon, in a tone 
of the deepest contempt. “I’ve seen a good many 
little girls in my time, but never one with such a neck 
as that! No, no! You’re a serpent; and there’s no 
use denying it. I suppose you’ll be telling me next 
that you never tasted an e^!’’ 

“I have tasted e^, certainly,’’ said Alice, who was 
a very truthftil child; “but little girls eat eg^ quite 
as much as serpents do, you know.” 

“I don’t believe it,” said the Pigeon; “but if they 
do; why, then, they’re a kind of serpent, that’s all 
I can say.” 

This, was such- a new idea to Alice that she was 
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quite silent for a minute or two, which gave the 
Pigeon the opportunity of adding, ‘^You’re looking 
for eggs, I know that well enough: and what does it 
matter to me whether you’re a little girl or a serpent?’ ’ 

**It matters a good deal to me,” said Alice hastily; 
‘ ‘but I’m not looking for eggs, as it happens; and if 
I was, I shouldn’t v/doitjyours: I don’t like them raw.” 

‘‘Well, be off, then I” said the Pigeon, in a sulky 
tone, as it settled down again into its nest. Alice 
crouched down among the trees as well as she could, 
for her neck kept getting entangled among the 
branches, and every now and then she had to stop 
and untwist it. After a while she remembered that 
she still held the pieces of mushroom in her hands, 
and she set to work very carefully, nibbling first at 
one and then at the other, and grovsring sometimes 
taller and sometimes shorter, imtil she had succeeded 
in bringing herself down to her usual height. 

It was so long since she had been anything near 
the right size, that it felt quite strange at first; but 
she got used to it in a few minutes, and began talking 
to herself, as usual. “Come, there’s haUF my plan 
done now! How puzzling all these changes are! I’m 
never sure what I’m going to be, from one minute 
to another! However, I’ve got back to my right size; 
the next thing is, to get into that beautiful garden— 
how is that to be done, I wonder?” As she said this, 
she came suddenly upon an open place, with a little 
house in it about four feet high. “Whoever lives 
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there,” thought Alice, “it’ll never do to come upon 
them this size: why, I should frighten them out of 
their wits!” So she began nibbling at the right-hand 
bit again, and did not venture to go near the house 
till she had brought herself down to nine inches high. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Pig and Pepper 


F or a minute or two she stood looking at the 
house, and wondering what to do next, when 
suddenly a footman in livery came running out of the 
wood—(she considered him to be a footman because 
he was in livery: otherwise, judging by his fece only, 
she would have called him a fish)—and rapped loudly 
at the door with his knuckles. It was opened by an¬ 
other footman in livery, with a round face, aiid large 
eyes like a frog; and both footmen, Alice noticed, had 
powdered hair that curled all over their heads. She 
felt very curious to know what it was all about, and 
crept a little way out of the wood to listen. 

The Fish-Footman, began by producing from under 
his arm a great letter, nearly as large as himself, and 
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this he handed over to the other, saying, in a solemn 
tone, “For the Duchess. An invitation from the 
Queen to play croquet.” The Frog-Footman re¬ 
peated, in the same solemn tone, only chamging the 
order of the words a little, “From the Queen. An 
invitation for the Duchess to play croquet. ’ ’ 

Then they both bowed low, and their curls got 
entangled together. 

Alice laughed so much at this, that she had to run 
back into the wood for fear of their hearing her; and, 
when she next peeped'out, the Fish-Footman was 
gone, and the other was sitting on the ground near- 
the door, staring stupidly up into the sky. 

Alice went timidly up to the door and knocked. 

“There’s no sort of use in knocking,” said the 
Footman, “and that for two reasons. First, because 
I’m on the same side of the door as you are; secondly, 
because they’re making such a noise inside, no one 
could possibly hear you.” And certednly there was 
a most extraordinary noise going on within-r—a 
constant howling and sneezing, and every now and 
then a great crash, as if a dish or kettle had been 
broken to pieces. 

“Pleasej^ then,” said Alice, “how am I to get in?” 

“There might be some sense in your knocking,” 
the Footman went on without attending to her, 
“if we had the door between us. For instance, if 
you were inside^ you might knock, and I could let 
you out, you know.” He was looking up into the 
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sky all the time he was speaking, and this Alice 
thought decidedly uncivil. “But perhaps he can’t 
help it,” she said to herself; “his eyes are so very 
nearly at the top of his head. But at any rate he might 
answer questions. How am I to got in! she repeated 
aloud. 

“I gjiall sit here,” the Footman remarked, “till 
to-morrow-’ ’ 

At this moment the door of the house opened, and 
a large plate came skimming out, straight at the Foot¬ 
man’s head: it jtist grazed his nose, and broke to 
pieces against one of the trees behind him. 

“Or next day, maybe,” the Footman continued, 
in the same tone, exactly as if nothing had happened. 

“How am I to get in?” asked Alice again, in a 
louder tone. 

“dre yoii to get in at all?” said the Footman. 
“That’s the first question, you know.” 

It was, no doubt; only Alice did not like to be told 
so. “It’s really dreadful,” she muttered to herself, 
“die way all the creatures argue. It’s enough to 
drive one crazy!” 

The Footman seemed to think this a good oppor¬ 
tunity for repeating his remark, with variations. 
“I shall sit here,” he said, “on and off, for days and 
days,” 

“But what am / to do?” said Alice. 

“Anything you like,” said the Footman, and began 
whistling. 
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“Oh, there^s no use in talking to him,’^ said Alice 
desperately; “he’s perfectly idiotic!” And she 
opened the door and Went in. 

The door led right into a larg^ kitchen, which 
was full of smoke from one end to the other: the 
Duchess was sitting on a three-legged stool in the 
middle, nursing a baby; the cook was leaning over 
the fire, stirring a large cauldron which seemed to 
be full of soup. 

“There’s certainly too much pepper in that 
soup I ’ ’ Alice said to herself, as well as she could for 
sneezing. 

There was certainly too much of it in the air. Even 
the Duchess sneezed occasionally; and as for the baby, 
it was sneezing and howling alternately without a 
moment’s pause. The only two creatures in the 
kitchen that did not sneeze were the cook and a 
large cat which was sitting on the hearth and grinning 
from ear to ear, 

“Please, would you tell me,” said Alice, a little 
timidly, for she was not quite sure whether it was 
good manners for her to speak first, “why your cat 
grins like that?” 

“It’s a Cheshire cat,” said the*Duchess, “and that’s 
why. Pig!’* 

She said the .last word with such sudden violence 
that Alice quite jumped; but she saw in another 
moment that it was addressed to the baby, and not to 
her, so she took cotirage, and went on again: 
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“I didn’t know that Cheshire cats always grinned; 
n fact, I didn’t know that cats could grin.” 

“They all can,” said the Duchess; “and most of 
’em do.”. 

“I don’t know of any that do,” Alice said very 
politely, feeling quite pleased to have got into a 
conversation. 

“You don’t know mifch,” said the Duchess; 
“and that’s a fact.” 

Alice did not at all like the tone of this remark, 
and thought it would be as well to introduce some 
other subject of conversation. While she was trying 
to fix on one, the cook took the cauldron of soup off 
the fire, and at once set to work throwing everything 
within her reach at the Duchess and the baby—the 
fire-irons came first; then followed a shower of sauce¬ 
pans, plates, and dishes. The Duchess took no notice 
of them even when they hit her; and the baby was 
howling so much already that it was quite impossible 
to say vjrhether the blows hurt it or not. 

“Oh, please mind what you’re doingl” cried Alice, 
jumping up and down in an agony of terror. “Oh, 
there goes his precious nose!” as an xmxasually large 
saucepan flew close by it, and very nearly carried it 
off. ^ “ 

**If everybody minded their own business,” said 
the Duress, in a hoarse growl, “the world would 
go roimd a deal faster than it does.’ ’ 

“Which would not be ah advantage,” said Alice, 
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who felt very glad to get an opportunity of showing 
off a little of her knowledge. “Just think what work 
it would make with the day and night! You see, the 
.earth takes.twenty-four hours to turn round on its 
axis- ” 

“Talking of axes,” said the Duchess, “chop off 
ller headl” 

Alice glanced rather anxiously at the cook, to 
see if she meant to take the hint; but the cook was 
busily stirring the soup, and seemed not to be listening, 
so she went on again: “Twenty-four hours, I think; 
or is it twelve? !■=-” 

“Oh, don’t bother me,” said the Duchess; “I 
never could abide figures! ’ ’ And with that she began 
nursing her child again, singing a sort of lullaby to it 
as she did so, and giving it a violent shake at the end 
of every line: 

Speak roughly to jour little 
And beat him when be sneezes : 

He only does it to ann<y, 

Because he knows'it teases,*’ 

Chorus 

(in which the cook and the baby joined): 

^^Wowl wowl wowT^ 

While the Duchess sang the second verse of the 
song, she kept tossing the baby violently up and down, 
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and the poor little thing howled, so that Alice could 
hardly hear the words: 

‘V speak severe^ to n^-bqy, 

I beat him when he sneezes; 

For he can thoroughly enjoy 
The pepper when he pleases!^* 

Chorus 

Wow! wow! wowF* 

‘‘Here! you may nurse it a bit, if you like!** said 
the Duchess to Alice, flinging the baby at her as she 
spoke, must go and get ready to play croquet 
with the Queen/* and she hurried out of the room. 
The cook threw a fiying-pan after her as she went, 
but it just missed her. 

Alice caught the baby with some difficulty, as it 
was a queer-shaped little creature, and held out its 
arms and legs in all directions, **just like a starfish,** 
thought Alice. The poor little thing was snorting 
like a steam-engine when she caught it, and kept 
doubling itself up and straightening itself out again, 
so that altogether, for the first minute or two, it was 
as much as she could do to hold it. 

As soon as she had made'‘out the proper way of 
nursing it (which was to twist it up into a sort of 
knot, and ihen keep tight hold of its right ear and 
left foot, so as to prevent its undoing itself), she car¬ 
ried it out into the open air. ‘‘If I doh*t take this 
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child away with me,”, thought Alice, “they’re sure 
to kill it in a day or two: wouldn’t it be murder to 
leave it behind?” She said the last words out loud, 
and the little thing grunted in reply (it had left off 
sneezing by this time). “Don’t gnmt,” said Alice; 
“that’s not at all a proper way of expressing yourself. ’ ’ 

The baby grunted again, and Alice looked very 
anxiously into its face to see what was the matter with 
it. There could be no doubt that it had a verjr tum-up 
nose, much more hke a snout than a real nose; also 
its eyes were getting extremely small for a baby: 
altogether, Alice did not like the look of the thing at 
all. “But perhaps it was only sobbing,” she thought, 
and looked into its eyes again, to see tf there were any 
tears. 

No, there were no tears. “If you’re going to turn 
into a pig, my dear,” said Alice seriously, “I’ll 
have nothing more to do with you. Mind now!” 
The poor little thing sobbed again (or grunted, it 
vfas impossible to say which) and they went on for 
some while in silence. 

Alice was just beginning to think to herself, “Now 
what am I to do with this creature when Iget ithome?’ ’ 
when it grunted again, so violently that she looked 
down into its fece in some alantn. This time there 
could be no mistake about it: it -was neither more nor 
less than a pig, and she felt that it would be quite 
absurd for her to carry it any ferther. 

So she set the little creature dovm, and felt quite 
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relieved to see it trot away quietly into the wood. 
“If it had grown up,” she said to herself, “it would 
have made a dreadfully ugly child; but it makes rather 
a handsome pig, I think.” And she began thinking 
over other chil^en she knew, who might do very 
well as pigs, and was just saying to herself, “If one 

only knew the right way to charge them-’ ’ when 

she was a little startled by seeing the Cheshire Cat 
sitting on a bough of a tree a few yards off. 

The Cat only grinned when it saw Alice. ‘ ‘It 
looked good-natured,” she thought:-still it had ve^ 
long claws cind a great many teeth, so she felt that it 
ought to be treated with respect. 

“Cheshire Puss,” she began, rather timidly, as 
she did not at all know whether it would like the 
name; however, it only grinned a little wider. 
“Come, it’s pleased so far,” thought Alice, and she 
went on. “Would you tell me, please, which way 
I ought to walk from here?” 

*‘That depends a good deal on where you want to 
get to,” said the Cat. 

“I don’t much care where-” said Alice. 

“Then it doesn’t matter which way you walk,” 
said the Cat. 

“So long as I get somewhere,” Alice added, as an 
explanation. 

“Oh, you’re sure to do that,” said the Cat “if 
you only walk long enough.” 

Alice felt that this could not be denied, so she 
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tried another question. “What sort of people live 
about here?” 

“In that direction,” the Cat said, waving its right 
paw round, **lives a Hatter: and in that direction, 
waving the other paw, “lives a March Hare, Visit 
either you like: tliey’re both mad.” 

“But I don’t want to go among mad people,” 
Alice remarked. 

“Oh, you can’t help that,” said the Cat; “we’re 
all mad here^ I’m mad. You’re mad.” 

“How do you know I’m mad?” said Alice, 

“You must be,” said the Cat, “or you wouldn’t 
have cdme here.” 

Alice didn’t think that proved it at all; however, she 
went on. “And how do you know that you’re mad?’ ’ 

“To begin with,” said the Cat, “a dog’s not mad. 
You grant that?” 

“I suppose so,” said Alice. 

“Well, then,” the Cat went on, “you see, a 
dog growls when it’s angry, and wags its tail when 
it’s pleased. Now I growl when I’m pleased, and 
vrag my tail when I’m angry. Therefore I’m mad. ’ ’ 

“/ call it purring, not growling,” said Alice. 

*‘Call it what you like,” said the Cat. “Do you 
play croquet with the Queen to-day?” 

“I should like it very much,” said Alice, “but 
I haven’t been invited yet.” 

“You’ll see me there,” said.the Cat, and vanished. 

Alice was not much surprised at this; she was 
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getting so well used to queer things happening. 
While she was still looking at the place where it had 
been, it suddenly appeared again. 

“By the by, what became of the baby?” saiid the 
Cat. “I’d nearly forgotten to ask.” 

“It turned into a pig,” Alice answered very quietly, 
just as if the Cat had come back in a natural way. 

“I thought it would,” said the Cat, and vanished 
again. 

Alice waited a little, half expecting to see it a^in, 
but it did not appear, and after a minute or two she 
walked on in the direction in which the March Hare 
was said to live. “I’ve seen hatters before,” she 
said to herself; “the March Hare will be much the 
most interesting, and perhaps, as this is May, it won’t 
be raving mad—at least not so mad as it was in March. ’ ’ 
As she said this, she looked up, and there was the 
Cat again, sitting on a branch of a tree. 

“Did you say pig, or fig?” said the Cat. 

“I said pig,” replied Alice; “and I wish you 
wouldn’t keep appearing and vanishing so suddenly: 
you make one quite giddy.” 

“All right,” said the Cat; and this time it vanished 
quite slowly, beginning with the end of the tail and 
ending with the grin, which remained some time 
after the rest of it had gone. 

“Well! I’ve often seen a cat without a grin,” 
thought Alice; “but ;a grin without a catl It’s the 
most curious thing I ever saw in my life!” 
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She had not gone much farther before she came in 
sight of the house of the March Hare: she thought it 
must be the right house, because the chinmeys were 
shaped like ears and the roof was thatched with fur. 
It was so large a house, that she did not like to go 
nearer till she had-nibbled some more of the left- 
hand bit of mushroom, and raised herself to about 
two feet high: even then she walked up towards it 
rather timidly, saying to herself, “Suppose it should 
be raving mad after all! I almost wish I’d gone to 
see the Hatter instead!” 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


A Mad Tea-par^ 


T here was a table set out under a tree in front 
of the house, and the March Hare and the Hatter 
were having tea at it; a Dormouse was sitting be¬ 
tween them, fest asleep, and the other two were 
using it as a cushion, resting their elbows on it, and 
talking over its head. “Very uncomfortable for the 
Dormouse,” thought Alice; “only, .as it’s asleep, 1 
suppose it doesn’t mind.” 
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The table was a large one, but the three were all 
crowded together at one comer of it. ‘‘No room! 
No room!’’ they cried out, when they saw Alice 
coming, “There’s plen^ of room!” said Alice 
indignantly, and she sat down in a large arm-chair 
at one end of the table.. 

“Have some wine,” the March Hare said in an 
encouraging tone. 

Alice looked all round the table, but there was 
nothing on it but tea. “I don’t see any wine,” she 
remarked. 

“There isn’t any,” said the March Hare. 

“TTien it wasn’t very civil of you to offer it,” said 
Alice angrily. 

“It wasn’t very civil of you to sit down without 
being invited,” said the March Hare. 

“I didn’t know it was table,” said Alice; 
“it’s laid for a great many more than three.” 

“Your hair wants cutting,” said the Hatter. He 
had been looking at Alice for some time with great 
curiosity, and this was his first speech. 

“You should learn not to make personal remarks,” 
Alice said with some severity; “it’s veiy rude.”* 

The Hatter opened his eyes very wide on hearing 
this; but all he said was, “Why is a raven like a 
writing-desk ? ” 

“Come, we shall have some fim now!” thought 
Alice. “I’m glad they’ve begun asking * riddles. I 
believe I can guess that,” she added aloud. 
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‘ ‘Do you mean that you think you can find out the 
answer to it?” said the March Hare. 

‘‘Exactly so,” said Alice. 

“Then you should say what you mean,” the 
March Hare went on. 

“I do,” Alice hastily replied; “at least—^at least, 
I mean what I say—that’s the same thing, you know. ’ ’ 

“Not the same thing a bit!” said the Hatter. 
“Why, you might just as well say that ‘I see what I 
eat’ is the same thing as ‘I eat what I see’! ’ ’ 

“You might just as well say,” added the March 
Hare, “that ‘I like what I get’ is the same thing as 
‘I get what I hke’!” 

“You might just as well say,” added the Dormouse, 
who seemed to be talking in his sleep, “that ‘I 
breathe when I sleep’ is the same thing as ‘I sleep 
when I breathe’!” 

“It is the same thing with you,” said the Hatter, 
and here the conversation dropped, and the party 
sat silent for a minute, while Alice thought over all 
she could remember about ravens and writing- 
desks, which wasn’t much. 

The Hatter was the first to break the silence. 
“What day of the month is it?” he said, turning to 
Alice; he had taken his watch out of his pocket, and 
was looking at it uneasily, shaking it every now and 
then, and holding it to his ear. 

Alice cohsidered a little, and said, “The fourth.” 

“Two days wrong!” sighed the Hatter. “I told 
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you butter wouldn’t suit the works!” he added, look¬ 
ing angrily at the March Hare. 

^‘It was the best butter,” the March Hare meekly 
replied. 

* “Yes, but some crumbs must have got in as well,” 
the Hatter grumbled; “you shouldn’t have put it in 
with the bread-knife.” 

The March Hare took the watch and looked at it 
gloomily; then he dipped it into his cup of tea, and 
looked at it again; but he could think of nothing better 
to say than his first remark, “It was the best butter, 
you know.” 

Alice had been looking over his shoulder with some 
curiosity. “What a funny watch!” she remarked. 
“It tells the day of the month, and doesn’t tell what 
o’clock it is!” 

“Why should it?” muttered the Hatter. “Does 
your watch tell you what year it is?” 

“Of course not,” Alice replied very readily; 
“but that’s because it stays the same year for such 
a long time together.” 

“Which is just the case with mine,” said the 
Hatter. 

Alice felt dreadfully puzzled. The Hatter’s remark 
seemed to her to have no sort of meaning in it, and 
yet it was certainly English. “I don’t quite imder- 
stand you,” she said, as politely as she could. 

“The Dormouse is asleep again,” said the Hatter, 
and he poured a little hot tea on to its nose. 
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The Dormouse shook its head impatiently, and 
said, without opening its eyes, “Of course, of course; 
just what I was going to remark myself. ’ ’ 

“Have you guessed the riddle yet?” the Hatter 
said, turning to Alice again. 

“No, I give it up,” Alice replied: “what’s the 
answer?” 

“I haven’t the slightest idea,” said the Hatter. 

“Nor I,” said the March Hare. 

Alice sighed wearily. ‘ ‘I think you might do some¬ 
thing better with the time,” she said, “than wasting 
it in asking riddles that have no answers. ” 

‘‘If you knew Time as well as I do, ” said the Hatter, 
“you- wouldn’t talk about wasting it. It’s him.” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” said Alice. 

“Of course you -don’t!” the Hatter said, tossing 
his head contemptuously. ‘.‘I dare say you never even 
spoke to Time I” 

“Perhaps not,” Alice cautiously replied; “but I 
know I have to beat time when I leam music.” 

“Ah! that accounts for it,” said the Hatter. “He 
won’t stand beating. Now, if you only kept on good 
terms -with him, he’d do almost anything you liked with 
the clock. For instance, suppose it were nine o’clock 
in the morning,*'just time to begin lessons: you’d only 
have to whisper a hint to Time, and round goes the 
clock in a twinkling! Half-past one, time for dinner!” 

(“I ordy -wish it was,” the March Hare said to 
itself in a whisper.) 
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“That would be grand, certainly,said Alice 
thoughtfully; “but then—shouldn’t be hungry for 
it, you know.” 

“Not at first, perhaps,” said the Hatter; “but 
you could keep it to half-past one as long as you like.” 

“Is that the wayj^ou manage?” Alice asked. 

The Hatter shook his head mournfully. “Not 11” 
he replied. “We quarrelled last March-;— just before 
he went mad, you know”—(pointing with his tea¬ 
spoon at, the March Hare)—“it was at the great 
concert given by the Queen of Hearts, and I had to 
sing: 

“TwinHc, twinkle, little bail 
How, I wonder whatjou^re at! 

You know the song, perhaps?” 

“I’ve heard something like it,” said Alice. 

“It goes on, you know,” the Hatter continued, 
“in this way: 

“ C/p above the worldjroujiy. 

Like a tea-tray in the sfy. 

Twinkle, twinkle -” 

Here the Dormouse shook itself, and began singing 

in its sleep, Twinkle, twinkle, twinkle, twinkle -” 

and went on so long that they had to pinch it to make 
it stop. 

“Well> I’d hardly finished the first verse,” said 
the Hatter, “when the Queen bawled out, ‘He’s 
murdei;ing the time! Off with his heiad!'’ ” 
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“How dreadfully savage!” exclaimed Alice. 

“And ever since that,” the Hatter went on, in 
a mournful tone, “he won’t do a thing I ask! It’s 
always six o’clock now.” 

A bright idea came into Alice’s head. “Is that the 
reason so many tea-things are put out here?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, that’s it,” said the Hatter with a sigh: “it’s 
always tea-time^ and we’ve no time to wash the 
things between whiles.” 

“Then you keep moving roimd, I suppose?” said 
Alice. 

“Exactly so,” said the Hatter: “as the things get 
used up.” 

“But when you come to the beginning again?” 
Alice ventured to ask. 

“Suppose we change the subject,” the March Hare 
interrupted, yawning. “I’m getting tired of this. ^ I 
vote the yovmg lady tells us a story.’* 

“I’m afraid I don’t know one,” said Alice, rather 
alarmed at the proposal. 

Then the Dormouse shall!” they both cried. 
“Wake up. Dormouse!” And they pinched it on 
both sides at once. • 

The Dormouse slowly opened his eyes. “I wasn’t 
asleep,” he said in a hoarse, feeble voice; “I heard 
every word you fellows were saying. ” 

'Tell us a story!” said the March Hare. 

“Yes, please do!” pleaded Alice. 
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‘‘And be quick about it/* added the Hatter, “or 
you*11 be asleep again before it*s done.** 

“Once upon a time there were three little sisters,** 
the Dormouse began, in a great hurry; “and their 
names were Elsie, Lacie, and Tillie; and they lived 

at the bottom of a well-** 

“What did they live on?** said Alice, who always 
took a great interest in questions of eating and 

“They lived on treacle,** said the Dormouse, after 
thinking a minute or two. 

“They couldn't have done that, you know,** Alice 
gently remarked; “they'd have been ill.** 

“So they were,** said the Dormouse; “vejj ill.*’ 
Alice tried a little to fancy to herself what such an 
extraordinary way of living would be like, but it 
puzzled her too much, so she went on: “But why 
did they live at the bottom of a well?** 

“Take some more tea,** the March Hare said to 
Alice, very earnestly. 

“Tve had nothing yet,** Alice replied, in an offen¬ 
ded tone, ‘ ‘so I can’t take more. ** 

“You mean you can’t take Jess,** said the Hatter: 
“it’s very easy to take more than nothing.** 

“Nobody askedopinion,** said Alice. 

“Who’s making, personal remarks now?** the 
Hatter asked triumphantly. 

Alice did not quite know what to say to this; 
so she helped herself to some tea and bread-and- 
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butter,- and then turned to the Dormouse, and re¬ 
peated her question, “Why did they live at the 
bottom of a well?” 

The Dormouse again took a minute or two to 
think about it, and then said, ‘ Tt was a treacle-well. ’ ’ 

“There’s no such ^ng!” Alice was beginning 
very angrily, but the Hatter and the March Hare 
went “Sh! sh!” and the Dormouse sulkily remarked, 
“If you can’t be civil, you’d better finish the story 
for yourself.” 

“No, please go on!” Alice said very humbly. “I 
won’t interrupt you again. I dare say there may be 
one. ’ ’ 

“One, indeed!” said the Dormouse indignantly. 
However, he consented to go on. “And so these 
three little sisters—they were learning to draw, you 
know-” 

“What did they draw?” said Alice, quite forgetting 
her promise. 

“Treacle,” said the Dormouse', without considering 
at all this time. - 

“I want a clean cup,” interrupted the Hatter; 
“let’s all move one place on.” 

He moved on as he spoke, and the Dormouse 
followed him; the March Hare moved into the Dor¬ 
mouse’s place, and Alice rather imwillingly took the 
place of the March Hare. The Hatter was the only 
one who got any advantage from the change; ^d 
Alice was a good deal worse off than before, as the 
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Meirch Hare had just upset the milk-jug into his 
plate. 

Alice did not wish to offend the Dormouse again, 
so she began very cautiously: “But I don’t under¬ 
stand. Where did they draw the treacle ferom?” 

“You can draw water out of a water-well,’’ said 
the Hatter; ‘ ‘so I should think you could draw treacle 
out of a treacle-well—eh, stupid!” 

- “But they were in the well,” Alice said to the 
Dormouse, not choosing to notice this last rem:uk. 

“Of course they were,” said the Dormouse;— 
“well in.” 

This answer so confused poor Alice that she let 
the Dormouse go on for some time without inter¬ 
rupting it. 

“They were learning to draw,” the Dormouse 
went on, yawning and rubbing its eyes, for it was 
getting very sleepy; “and they drew all manner of 
things—everything that begins with an M-” 

“Why with an M?” said Alice. 

“Why not?” said the March Hare. 

Alice was silent. 

The Dormouse had closed its eyes by diis time, and 
was going oflF into a doze; but, on being pinched by 
the Hatter, it woke up again with a little shriek, and 
went on: ‘ ‘That begins with an M, sudi as mouse-traps, 
and the moon, and memory, and muchness—^you kiiow 
you say things as ‘much of a muchness’—did you ever 
see such a thing as a drawing of a muchness ?’ ’ 
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“Really, now you ask me,” said Alice, very much 
confused, “I don’t think-” 

“Then you shouldn’t talk,” said the Hatter. 

This piece of rudeness was more than Alice could 
bear: she got up in great disgust, and walked off; 
the Dormouse fell asleep instantly, and neither of the 
others took the least notice of her going, though 
she looked back once or twice, half hoping that they 
would call after her: the last time she saw them, they 
were trying to put the Dormouse into the teapot. 

“At any rate I’ll never go there again I” said Alice, 
as she picked her way through the wood. “It’s the 
stupidest tea-party I ever was at in all my life!” 

Just as she said this, she noticed that one of the 
trees had a door leading right into it. “That’s 
very curious!” she thought. “But everything’s 
curious to-day. I think I may as well go in at once.” 
And in she went. 

Once more ^e found herself in the long hall, and 
dose to the little glass table. “Now, I’ll manage 
better this time,” she said to herself, and be^tn by 
taking the little golden key, and unlocking the door 
that led into the ^den. Then she set to work nib¬ 
bling at the mushroom (she had kept a piece of it 
in her pocket) till she was about a foot high: then 
she walked down- the little passage: and thea — sVif» 
found herself at l^t in the beautiful garden, among 
the bright^flower-beds and the cool fountains. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


The Queen’s Croquet Ground 


A LARGE rose-tree stood near the entrance of 
the garden; the roses growing on it were white, 
but there were three gardeners at it, busily painting 
them red. Alice thought this a very curious thing, and ‘ 
she went nearer to watch them, and just as she came 
up to them, she heard one of them say, “Look out 
now, Five! Don’t go splashing paint over me like that 1 ’ ’ 
“I couldn’t help it,’’ said Five, in a sulky tone. 
“Seven jogged my elbow.’’ 

On which Seven looked up and said, “That’s right. 
Five! Always lay the blame on others 1” 

“You’d better not talk!’’ said Five. *T heard 
the Queen say only yesterday you deserved to be 
beheadedl” 

“What for?’’ said the one who had spoken first. 
“That’s none of/our business, Twol’’ said Seven. 
“Yes, it is his business!** said Five. ‘‘And I’ll 
tell him—^it was for bringing the cook tulip-roots 
instead of onions.” 
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Seven flung down his brush, and had just begun, 

“Well, of all the unjust things-” when his eye 

chanced to fell upon Alice, as she stood watching 
them, and he checked himself suddenly: the otliers 
looked round also, and all of them bowed low. 

“Would you tell me, please,” said Alice, a little 
timidly, “why you are painting those roses?” 

Five and Seven said nothing, but looked at Two. 
Twp began, in a low voice, “Why, the fact is, you 
see. Miss, this here ought to have been a red rose- 
tree, and we put a white one in by mistake; and if 
the Queen was to find it out, we should all have our 
heads cut oflf, you know. So you see. Miss, we’re 

doing oiu: best, afore she comes, to-” At rhis 

moment. Five, who had been anxiously looking across 
the garden, called out, “The Queen! The Queen!” 
and the three gardeners instantly threw themselves 
flat upon their feces. There was a sound of many 
footsteps, and Alice looked round, eager to see the 
Queen. 

First came ten soldiers tarrying clubs; these were 
all shaped like the three gardeners, oblong and flat, 
with their hands and feet at the comers: next the ten 
courtiers; these were ornamented all over with 
diamonds, and walked two and two, as the soldiers 
did. After these came the,royal children; there were 
ten of them, and the little dears came jumping merrily 
along hand in hand, in couples:, they were all orna¬ 
mented with hearts. Next came the guests, mostly 
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Kings and Queens, and among them Alice recognised 
the White Rabbit: it was talking in a hurried, nervous 
manner, smiling at everything that was said, and went 
by without noticing her. Then followed the Knave 
of Hearts, carrying the King’s crown on a crimson 
velvet cushion; and, last of all this grand procession, 
came the King and Queen op Hearts. 

Alice was rather doubtful whether she ought not 
tx) lie down on her face like the three gardeners, but 
she could not remember ever having heard of such 
a rul^ at processions; “and besides, what would be 
the use of a procession,’’ she thought, “if people 
had all to lie down on their faces, so that they couldn’t 
see it?’’ So she stood still where she was and waited. 

When the procession came opposite to Alice, 
they all stopped and looked at her, and the Queen 
said severely, “Who is this?’’ She said it to the 
Knave of Hearts, who only bowed and smiled in 
reply. 

“Idiot!’’ said the Queen, tossing her head im¬ 
patiently ; and, turning to Alice, she went on, ‘ ‘What’s 
your name, child?’’ 

“My name is Alice, so please your Majesty,*’ 
said Alice very politely; but she added, to herself, 
“Why, they’re only a pack ofjcards, after all. I 
needn’t be afraid of them.’’ 

“And who are these?’’ said the Queen, pointing 
to the three gardeners who were lying round the 
rose-tree; for, you see, as they were lying on their 
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faces, and the pattern on their backs was the same 
as the rest of the pack, she coiJd not tell whether 
they were gardeners, or soldiers, or cointiers, or 
three of her own children. 

“How should I know?” said Alice, surprised at 
her own courage. ‘ ‘It’s no business of wine. ’ ’ 

The Queen turned crimson with fury, and, after 
glaring at her for a moment like a wild beast, be^in 
screaming, “0£f with her head! Off-” 

“Nonsense!” said Alice, very loudly and decidedly, 
and the Queen was silent. 

The King laid his hand upon her arm, and timidly 
said, “Consider, my dear: she is only a child!” 

The Queen turned angrily away from him, and said 
to the Knave, “Turn them over!” 

The Knave did so, very carefully, with one foot. 

“Get up!” said the Queen, in a shrill, loud voice, 
and the three gardeners instantly jumped up and began 
bowing to the King, the Queen, the royal children, 
and everybody else! 

“Leave off that!” screamed the Queein. “You 
make me giddy.” And then, turning to the rose-tree, 
she went on, “What bare you been doing here?” 

“May it please your Majesty,” said Two, in 
a very humble tone, going down on one knee as 

he spoke, “we were trying-” 

I see! said Tthe Queen, who had meanwhile 
been examining the roses. “OfiF with their heads!” 
and the procession moved on, three of the soldiers 
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remaining behind to execute the unfortunate gar- 
deners, who ran to Alice for protection. 

*‘You shan’t be beheaded!” said Alice, and she put 
them into a large flower-pot that stood near. The 
three soldiers wandered about for a minute or two, 
looking for them, and then quietly marched off after 
the others. 

“Are their heeids ofiF?” shouted the Queen. 

“Their heads are gone, if it please your Majesty!” 
the soldiers shouted in reply. 

*‘That’s right!” shouted the Queen. “Can you 
play croquet?” 

The soldiers were silent, and looked at Alice, 
as the question was evidently meant for her. 

“Yes!” shouted Alice. 

“Come on, then!” roared the Queen, and Alice 
joined the procession, wondering very much what 
would happen next. 

“It’s—^it’s a very fine day!” said a timi d voice at 
her side. She was walking by the White Rabbit, 
who was peeping anxiously into her face. 

“Very,” said Alice—“where’s the Duchess?” 

“Hush! Hush!” said the Rabbit, in a low, hmried 
tone. He looked anxiously over his shoulder as he 
spoke, and then raised himself upon tiptoe, put his 
mouth close to her ear, and whispered, “She’s 
under sentence of execution.” 

“What for?” said Alice. 

“Did you say ‘'What a pity!’?” the Rabbit asked. 
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“No, I didn’t,” said Alice: “I don’t think it’s 
at all a pity. I said ‘What for?’ ” 

“She boxed the Queen’s ears-” the Rabbit 

began. Alice gave a little scream of laughter. “Oh, 
hush!” the Rabbit whispered in a frightened tone. 
“The Queen will hear you! You see she came rather 

late, and the Queen said-” 

“Get to your places!” shouted the Queen, in a 
voice of thunder, and people began running about in 
all directions, tumbling up against each other; how¬ 
ever, they got settled down in a minute or two, and 
the game began. Alice thought she had never seen 
such a curious croquet ground in her life; it was all 
ridges and furrows; the croquet balls were live hedge¬ 
hogs, and the mallets live flamingoes, and the sol¬ 
diers, had to double themselves up and stand on their 
hands and feet, to make the arches. 

The chief difficulty Alice found at first was in 
managing her flamingo; she succeeded in getting 
its body tucked away, comfortably enough, under 
her arm, with its legs hanging down, but generally, 
just as she had got its neck nicely straightened out, 
and was going to give the hedgehog a blow with its 
head, 'it would twist itself round and look up into her 
&ce, with such a puzzled expression that she could not 
help bursting out laughing: and when she had got 
its head down, and was going to begin again, it was 
very provoking to find that the hedgehog had un¬ 
rolled itself, and was in die act of crawling away: 
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besides all this, there was generally a ridge or a 
furrow in the way wherever she wanted to send the 
hedgehog to, and, as the doubled-up soldiers were 
always getting up and walking ofif to other parts of the 
ground, Alice soon came to the conclusion that it was 
a very difficult game indeed. 

The players all played at once without waiting 
for turns, quarrelling all the while, and fighting for 
the hedgehogs; and in a very short time the Queen 
was in a furious passion, and went stamping about, 
and shouting, “Off with his head!” or “Off with her 
head I” about once in a minute. 

Alice began to feel very uneasy: to be sure she 
had not as yet had any dispute with the Queen, 
but she knew that it might happen any minute, 
“and then,” thought she, “what would become 
of me? They’re dreadfully fond of beheading people 
here; the great wonder is, that there’s any one left: 
alive! ’ ’ 

Sha was looking about for some way of escape, and 
wondering whether she could get away without being 
seen, when she noticed a curious appearance in the 
air: it puzzled her very much at first, but after watch¬ 
ing it a minute or two she made it out to be a grin, 
and she said to herself, “It’s the Cheshire Cat: now 
I shall have somebody to talk to.” 

“How are you getting on?” said the Cat, as soon 
as there was mouth enough, for it to speak with. 

Alice waited till the eyes appeared, and then 
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nodded. “It’s no use speaking to it,’’ she thought, 
“till its ears have come, or at least one of them.’’ 
In another minute the whole head appeared, and then 
Alice put down her flamingo, and began an account 
of the game, feeling very glad she had some one to 
listen to her. The Cat seemed to think that there was 
enough of it now in sight, and no more of it appeared. 

“I don’t think they play at all fairly,’’ Alice began, 
in rather a complaining tone, “and they all quairrel 
so dreadfully one can’t hear oneself speak—and they 
don’t seem to have any rules in particular; at least, 
if there are, nobody attends to them—aind you’ve 
no idea how confusing it is all the things being alive; 
for instance, there’s the arch I’ve got to go tiirough 
next walking about at the odier end of the ground— 
and I should have croqueted the Queen’s hedgehog 
just now, only it ran away when it saw mine coming! ’ ’ 

“How do you like lie Queen?’’ said the Cat, 
in a low voice. 

* ‘Not at all, ’ ’ said Alice; ‘ ‘she’s so extremely-’ ’ 

Just then she noticed that the Queen was close behind 
her listening; so she went on, “likely to win, that 
it’s hardly worth while finishing the game. ’ ’ 

The Queen smiled and passed on. 

“Who ate you talking to?’’ said the Kmg, coming 
up to Alice, and looking at the Cat’s .head with 
great curiosity.’ 

“It’s a friend of mine—a Cheshire Cat,’ ’ said Alice. 
“Allow me to introduce it.” 
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‘‘I don’t like the look of it at all,” said the King; 
“however, it may kiss my hand if it likes.” 

“I’d rather not,” the Cat remarked. 

“Don’t be impertinent,” said the King, “and 
don’t look at me like tJhat!” He got behind Alice 
as he spoke. 

“A cat may look at a king,” said Alice. “I’ve 
read that in some book, but I don’t remember where.” 

“Well, it must be removed,” said the King very 
decidedly, and he called to the Queen, who was 
passing at the moment, “My dear! I wish you would 
have diis cat removed!” 

The Queen had only one way of settling all diffi¬ 
culties, great or small. “OflF with his head!” she 
said, without even looking round. 

“I’ll fetch the executioner myself,” said the King 
eagerly, and he hurried off. 

Alice thought she might as well go back and 
see how the game was going on, as she heard the 
Queen’s voice in the distance, screaming with passion. 
She had already heard her sentence three of the players 
to be executed for having missed their turns, and she 
did not like the look of tilings at all, as the game was in 
such confusion that she never knew whether it was her 
turn or not. So she went off in search of her hedgehog. 

The hedgehog was engaged in a fight with another 
hedgehog, which seemed to Alice an excellent oppor- 
ttmity for croqueting one of them with the other: 
the only difficulty was, that her flamingo was gone 
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across to the other side of the garden, where Alice 
could see it trying in a helpless sort of way to fly 
up into a tree. 

By the time she had caught the flamingo and brought 
it back, the fight was over, and both the hedgehogs 
were out of sight; “But it doesn’t matter much,” 
thought Alice, “as all the arches are gone from this 
side of the ground.” So she tucked it away under her 
arm, that it might not escape again, and went back to 
have a little more conversation with her friend. 

When she got back to the Cheshire Cat, she was 
surprised to find quite a large crowd collected round 
it: there was a dispute going on between the execu¬ 
tioner, the King, and the Queen, who were all talking 
at once, while all the rest were quite silent, and looked 
very uncomfortable. 

The moment Alice appeared, she was appealed 
to by all three to settle the question, and they re¬ 
peated their arguments to her, though, as they 
all spoke at once, she found it very hard to make 
out exactly what they said. 

The executioner’s argument was, that you couldn’t 
cut off a head imless there was a body to cut it off 
from: that he had never had to do such a thing before, 
and he wasn’t going to begin at his time of life. 

The King’s argument was, that anything that had 
a head could be beheaded, and that you weren’t 
to talk nonsense. 

The Queen’s argument was, that if something 
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wasn’t done about it in less than no time, she’d 
have everj'body executed, all round. (It was this 
last remark that made the whole party look so grave 
and anxious.) 

Alice could think of nothing else to say but, “It 
belongs to the Duchess: you’d better ask Aer about it.’’ 

“She’s in prison,’’ the Queen said to the execu¬ 
tioner; “fetch her here. ’ ’ And the executioner went 
off like an arrow. ’ ’ 

The Cat’s head began fading away the moment he 
was gone, and, by the time he had come back with 
the Duchess, it had entirely disappeared; so the 
King and the executioner ran wildly up and down 
looking for it, while the rest of the party went back 
to the game. 


CHAPTER NINE 


The Mock Turtle’s Story 


‘ on can’t think how glad I am to see you again, 

X you dear old thing!’’ said the Duchess, as she 
tucked her arm affectionately into Alice’s and they 
walked off together. 
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Alice , was very glad to find her in such a pleasant 
temper, and thought to herself that perhaps it was 
only the pepper that had made her so savage when 
they met in the kitchen. 

“When /’m a Duchess,” she said to herself (not 
in a very hopeful tone though), “I won’t have any 
pepper in my kitchen at all. Soup does very well with¬ 
out—^maybe it’s always pepper that makes people 
hot-tempered,” she went on, very much pleased at 
having found out a new kind of rule, “and vinegar 
that makes them sour—and camomile that makes them 
bitter—and—and barley-sugar and such things that 
make children sweet-tempered. I only "wish people 
knew that: then they wouldn’t be so stingy about it, 
you know-” 

She had quite forgotten the Duchess by this 
time, and was a little startled when she heard her 
voice close to her ear. “You’re thinking about 
something, my dear, and that makes you forget to 
telk. I can^t tell you just now what the moral of that 
is, but I shall remember it in a bit. ^ * 

‘‘Perhaps it hasn't one," Alice ventured to remark. 

*^Tut, tut, child 1" said the Duchess. “Every- 
thing’s got a moral, if only you can find it." And she 
squeezed herself up closer to Alice’s side as she spoke. 

Alice did not much like her. keeping so close to 
her: first, because the Duchess was rey and 

secondly, because she was exactly the right height 
to rest her chin on Alice’s shoulder, and it was an 
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uncomfortably shaip chin. However, she did not 
like to be rude, so she bore it as well as she could. 
“The game’s going on rather better now,” she said, 
by way of keeping up the conversation a little. 

“ ’Tis so,” said the Duchess; ‘‘and the moral of 
that is—‘Oh, ’tis love, ’tis love, that makes the 
world go round! ” 

“Somebody said,” whispered Alice, “that it’s’ 
done by everybody minding their own business!” 

“Ah, well! It means much the same thing,” said 
the Duchess, digging her sharp little chin into Alice’s 
shoulder as she added, “and the moral of that is— 
‘Take care of the sense, and the sounds will take care 
of themselves.’ ” 

“How fond she is of finding morals in things!” 
Alice thought to herself. 

“I dare say you’re wondering why I don’t put 
my arm round yoxnr w^ist,” said the Duchess, after 
a pause: “the reason is, that I’m doubtful about the 
temper of your flamingo. Shall I try the experiment?’ ’ 

“He might bite,” Alice cautiously replied, not 
feeling at all anxious to have the experiment tried. 

“Very true,” saud the Duchess: “fUuningoes 
and mustard both bite. And the> moral of that is— 
‘Birds of a feather flock together.’ ” 

“Only mustard isn’t a bird,” Alice remarked. 

“Right, as usual,” said the Duchess: “what a 
clear way you have of putting things! ’ ’ 

“It’s a mineral, I think,** said Alice. 
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“Of course it is,” said the Duchess, who seemed 
ready to agree to everything that Alice said; “there’s 
a large mustard-mine near here. And the moral 
of that is—‘The more there is of mine, the less there 
is of yours,’ ” 

“Oh, I know!” exclaimed Alice, who had not 
attended to this last remark. “It’s a vegetable. It 
doesn’t look like one, but it is.” 

“I quite agree with you,” said the Duchess; 
“and the moral of that is—‘Be what you would seem 
to be’—or, if you’d like it put more simply—‘Never 
imagine yourself not to be otheiwise than what it 
might appear to others that what you were or might 
have been was not otherwise than what you had been 
would have appeared to them to be otherwise. ’ ’ ’ 

“I think I should understand that better,” Alice 
said very politely, “if I had it written down; but 
I can’t quite follow it as you say it. ” 

“That’s nothing to what I could say if I chose,” 
the Duchess replied, in a pleased tone. 

“Pray, don’t trouble yourself to say it any longer 
than that,” said Alice. 

“Oh, don’t talk about trouble!” said the Duchess. 

* ‘I make .you a present of everything I’ve said as ^yet. ’ ’ 

“A cheap sort of present!” thought Alice. “I’m 
glad they don’t give birthday presents like that!” 
But she did not venture to say it out loud. 

‘ ‘Thinking again?” the Duchess asked, with another 
dig of her sharp Htde chin. 
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“I’ve a right to think,’’ said Alice sharply, for she 
was beginning to feel a little worried. 

“Just about as much right,’’ said the Duchess, 
‘ ‘as pigs have to fly; and the m-’ ’ 

But here, to Alice’s great siarprise, the Duchess’s 
voice died away, even in the middle of her favourite 
word “moral,’’ and the arm that was linked into hers 
began to tremble. Alice looked up, and there stood 
the Queen in front of them, with her arms folded, 
frowning like a thimderstorm. 

“A fine day, yoiir Majesty!’’ the Duchess begeui, 
in a low, weak voice. 

“Now, I give you fair warning,’’ shouted the 
Queen, stamping on the groxmd as she spoke; “either 
you or your head must be off, and that in about half 
no time! Take your choice!’’ 

The Duchess took her choice, and was gone in a 
moment. 

“Let’s go on with the pone,” the Queen said 
to Alice; and Alice was too much frightened to say 
a word, but slowly followed her back to the croquet- 

The other guests had laken advantage of the Queen’s 
absenc ?nu weic resting in the shade; however, the 
moment 'hey saw her, they hurried back to the game, 
the Queen merely remarking that a moment’s delay 
would .cost them their lives. 

All the time they were playing, the Queen 
never left off quarrelling with he other players, 
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and shouting, ‘‘OflF with his head!’’ or ‘‘Off with 
her head!” Those whom she sentenced were taken 
into custody by the soldiers, who, of course, had to 
leave off being arches to do this, so that by the end 
of half an hour or so there were no arches left, and all 
the players, except the King, the Queen, and Alice, 
were in custody and under sentence of execution. 

Then the Queen left off, quite out of breath, and 
said to Alice, ‘‘Have you seen the Mock Turtle yet?” 

“No,” said Alice. “I don’t even know what a 
Mock Turtle is.” 

“It’s the thing Mock Turtle Soup is made from,” 
said the Queen. 

“I never saw one, or heard of one,” said Alice. 

“Come on, then,” said the Queen, “and he shall 
tell you his history.” 

As they walked off together, Alice heard the King 
say, in a low voice, to the company generally, “You 
are all pardoned.” “Come, that's a good thing!” 
she said to herself, for she had felt quite unhappy 
at the number of executions the Queen had ordered. 

They very soon came upon a Gryphon, lying fast 
asleep in the sun. (If you don’t know vsrhat-a Gryphon 
is, look at a picture of one.) “Up, lazy thing!” said 
the Queen, ‘ ‘and take this young lady to see the Mock 
Turtle, and to hear his history. I must go back and 
see after some executions I have ordered,” and she 
walked off, leaving Alice alone with the Giyphon. 
Alice did not quite like the look ,of the creature, 
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but on the whole she thought it would be quite as 
safe to stay with it as to go after that savage Queen: 
30 she waited. 

The Gryphon sat up and rubbed its eyes; then it 
watched the Queen till she was out of sight; then it 
chuckled. ‘‘What fun!’* said the Gryphon, half to 
itself, half to Alice. 

“What is the fun?” said Alice. 

“Why, she -” said the Gryphon. “It’s all her 

fancy, that: they never executes nobody, you know. 
Come on!” 

“Everybody says ‘come onl’ here,” thought Alice, 
as she went slowly after it: “I never was so ordered 
about before in all my life, never!” 

They had not gone far before .they saw the Mock 
Turtle in the distance, sitting sad and lonely on a little 
ledge of rock, and, as they came nearer, Alice could 
hear him sighing as if his heart would break. She 
pitied him deeply. “What is his sorrow?” she asked 
the Gryphon, and the Gryphon answered, very nearly 
in the same words as before, “It’s all his fancy, that: 
he hasn’t got no sorrow, you know. Come on! ” 

So they went up to the Mock Turtle, who looked 
at them with large eyes full of tears, but said nothing. 

“This here young lady,” said the Gryphon, “she 
wants for to know your history, she do.” 

“I’ll tell it her,” said the Mock Turtle, in a deep, 
hollow tone: “sit down, both of you, and don’t 
speak a word till I’ve finished.” 
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So she sat down, and nobody spoke for some min¬ 
utes. Alice thought to herself, “I don’t see how he 
can ever finish, if he doesn’t begin.” But she waited 
patiently. 

“Once,” said the Mock Turtle at last, wdth a deep 
sigh, “I was a real Turtle.” 

These words were followed by a very long silence, 
broken only by an occasional exclamation of 
“Hjckrrh!” from the Gryphon, and the constant 
heavy sobbing of the Mock Turtle. Alice was very 
nearly getting up and sajing, “Thank you, sir, for 
your interesting story,” but she could not help 
thinking there must be more to come, so she sat still, 
and said nothing. 

“When we were little,” the Mock Turtle went 
on at last, more calmly, though still sobbing a little 
now and then, “we went to school in the sea. The 
master was an old Turtle—we used to call him 
Tortoise-’ * 

“Why ^d you call him Tortoise, if he wasn’t 
one?” Alice asked. 

“We called him Tortoise because he taught us,” 
said the^ Mock Turtle angrily; “really you are very 
duUI” 

**You ought to be ashamed of yourself for asking 
such a simple question,” added the Giyphon; and 
then they both sat silent .and looked at poor Alice, 
who felt ready to sink into the earth. At last the 
Gryphon said to the Mock Turtle, “Drive on, old 
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fellow! Don’t be all day about it!” and he went on in 
these words: 

^"Yes, we went to school in the sea, though you 
mayn’t believe it-” 

“I never said I didn’t!” interrupted Alice. 

‘‘You did,” said the Mock Turtle. 

“Hold your tongue!” added the Gryphon, 
before Alice could speak again. The Mock Turtle 
went on: 

“We had the best of educations—in fact, we went 
to school every day-’ ’ 

“/’ve been to day-school, too,” said Alice; “you 
needn’t be so proud as all that.” 

“With extras?” asked the Mock Turtle, a little 
anxiously. 

“Yes, ” said Alice, ‘ ‘we learned French and music. ’ ’ 

“And washing?” said the Mock Turtle. 

“Certainly not!” said Alice indignantly. 

“Ah! then yours wasn’t a really good school,” 
said the Mock Turtle in a tone of great relief. “Now 
at ours they had at the end of the bill, ‘French, music, 
and washing —extra.’ ” 

“You couldn’t have wanted it much,” said Alice; 
“living at the bottom of the sea.” 

“I couldn’t afford to learn it,” said the Mock 
Turtle, with a sigh, ‘ ‘I only took the regular course.’ ’ 

“What was that?” inquired Alice. 

“Reeling and Writhing, of course, to begin with,” 
the Mock Turtle replied; “and then the different 
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branches of Arithmetic—Ambition, Distraction, Ugli- 
fication, and Derison.” 

“I never heard of ‘Uglification,’ ” Alice ventured 
to say. “What is it?” 

The Gryphon lifted up both its paws in surprise. 
“Never heard of uglifying!” it exclaimed. “You 
know what to beautify is, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” said Alice doubtfully; “it means—to— 
make—anything—^prettier. ’ ’ 

“Well, then,” the Gryphon went on, “if you 
don’t know what to uglify is, you are a simpleton.” 

Alice did not feel encouraged to ask any more 
questions about it, so she turned to the Mock 
Turtle and said, “What else Ifed you to leeini?” 

“Well, there was Mystery,” the Mock Turtle 
replied, counting off the subjects on his flappers— 
“Mystery, ancient and modem, with Seaography; 
then Drawling—^the Drawling-master was an old 
conger-eel, that used to come once a week; 
he taught us Drawling, Stretching, and Fainting 
in Coils.” 

* ‘What was that like ?’ ’ said Alice. 

“Well, I can’t show it to you myself,” the Mock 
Turtle said; “I’m too stiff. Arid the Gryphon never 
learnt it.” 

“Hadn’t time,” said the Gryphon; “I went to 
the Classical master, though. He was an old crab, 
he was.” 

“I never went to him,” ithe Mock Turtle said, 
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with a sigh; “he taught Laughing and Grief, they 
used to say.” 

“So he did, so he did,” said the Gryphon, sighing 
in his turn; and both creatures hid their faces in their 
paws. 

“And how many hours a day did you do lessons?” 
said Alice, in a hurry to change the subject. 

“Ten hours the first day,” said the Mock Turtle; 
“nine the next, and so on.” 

“What a curious plan!” exclaimed Alice. 

“That’s the reason they’re called lessons,” the 
Gryphon remarked, “because they lessen from day 
to ^y.” 

This was quite a new idea to AUce, and she thought 
it over a little before she made her next remark. 
“Then the eleventh day must have been a holiday?” 

“Of course it was,” said the Mock Turtle. 

“And how did you manage on the twelfth?” Alice 
went on eagerly. 

“That’s enough about lessons,” the Giyphon 
interrupted in a very decided tone; “tell her 
something about the games now.” 
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CHAPTER TEN 


The Lobster Quadrille 


T he Mock Turtle sighed deeply, and drew the 
back of one flapper across his eyes. He looked 
at Alice, and tried to speak, but, for a minute or two, 
sobs choked his voice. ‘‘Same as if he had a bone in 
his throat,’* said the Gryphon; and it set to work 
shaking him and pxmching him in the back. At last 
the Mock Turtle recovered his voice, and, with tears 
running down his cheeks, he went on again: 

“You may not have lived much under the sea”— 
(“I haven’t,” said Alice)—“and perhaps you were 
never even introduced to a lobster”—(Alice began to 

say, “I once tasted-” but checked herself hastily, 

and said, “No, never”)—“so you can have no idea 
what a delightful thing a Lobster Quadrille is! ” 

“No, indeed,” said Alige. “What sort of a dance 
is it?” 

“Why,” said the Gryphon, “you first form into 

a line along the seashore-’ ’ 

‘‘Two lines!* ’ cried the Mock Turtle. ‘ ‘Seals, 
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turtles, salmon, and so on; then, when youVe cleared 
all the jelly-fish out of the way-” 

*^That generally takes some time,” interrupted 
the Gryphon. 

“You advance twice-” 

“Each with a lobster as a partner!” cried the 
Gryphon. 

“Of course,” the Mock Turtle said; “advance 
twice, set to partners-” 

“Change lobsters, and retire in same order,” 
continued the Gryphon. 

“Then, you know,” the Mock Turtle went on, 
“you throw the-” 

“The lobsters!” shouted the Gryphon, with a 
bound into the air. 

“As far out to sea as you can-” 

“Swim after them!” screamed the Gryphon. 

“Turn a somersault in the sea!” cried the Mock 
Turtle, capering wildly about. 

“Change lobsters again!” yelled the Gryphon. 

“Back to land again, and—that’s all the first 
figure,” said the Mock Turtle, suddenly dropping 
his voice; and. the two creatures, who had been 
jumping about like mad things all this time, sat down 
again very sadly and quietly, and looked at Alice. 

“It must be a very pretty dance,” said Alice 
timidly. 

“Would you like to see a little of it?” said the 
Mock Turtle. 
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‘'‘Very much indeed/* said Alice. 

“Come, let’s try the first figure!” said the Mock 
Turtle to the Gryphon. “We can do it without 
lobsters, you know. Which shall sing?” 

“Oh,^ou sing,” said the Giyphon. “I’ve forgotten 
the words.” 

So they began solemnly dancing round and round 
Alice, every now and then treading on her toes when 
they passed too close, and waving their fore-paws 
to mark the time, while the Mock Turtle sang this, 
very slowly and sadly: 

“ Willjou walk a litilefaster?' ’ said a whiting to a snail. 
There's a porpoise close behind us, and he*s treading on 
zny tail. 

See how eagerly idle lobsters and the turtles all advance, 

Th^ are waiting on the shingle—will jrou come and join 
the dance? 

Will jrou, won't jou, willjrou, won't jrou, willjrou join 
the dance? 

Will jou, won't jrou, willjrou, won't jrou, won't jou 
join the dance? 

“You can really have no notion how delighful it will be, 
When thgr take us up and throw us, with the lobsters, 
out to sea!" 

But the snail replied, Too far, too far!" and gave a 
look askance — 

Said he thanked the whiting kindfy, but he would not join 
the dance. 
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Would not, could not, would not, could not, would not 
Join the dance. 

Would not, could not, would not, could not, could not 
join the dance. 

^^What matters it how Jar we go?^^ his scaly Jriend replied. 

There is another shore, jou know, upon the other side. 
The farther oJJfrom England the nearer is to France — 
Then turn not pale, beloved snail, but come and join the 
dance. 

Will JOU, won^t JOU, will jou, won^t jou, will you 
join the dance? 

Will JOU, wont JOU, will jou, won t jou, won^tjou 
join the dance?^* 

‘ ‘Thank you, it’s a very interesting dance to watch, ’ ’ 
said Alice, feeling very glad that it was over at last: 
‘ ‘and I do so like that curious song about the whiting I ’ ’ 

“Oh, as to the whiting,” said the Mock Turtle, 
“they—^you’ve seen them, of course?” 

“Yes,” said Alice, “I’ve often seen them at 
<iinn--” she checked herself hastily. 

“I don’t know where Dinn may be,” said the 
Mock Turtle, “but if you’ve seen them so often, of 
course you know what they’re like.” 

“I believe so,” Alice replied thoughtfully, “They 
have their tails in their mouths—and they’re all over 
crumbs.” 

“You’re wrong about the crumbs,” said the 
Mock Turtle; “crumbs would all wash off in the 
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sea. But they have their tails in their mouths; and 

the reason is-’ ’ Here the Mock Turtle yawned and 

shut his eyes. ‘ ‘Tell her about the reason and all that, ’ ’ 
he said to the Gryphon. 

“The reason is/' said the Gryphon, “that they 
would go with the lobsters to the dance. So they got 
thrown out to sea. So they had to fall a long way. 
So they got their tails fast in their mouths. So they 
couldn’t get them out again. That’s all.” 

“Thank you,” said Alice; “it’s very interesting. 
I never knfew so much about a whiting before.” 

‘ ‘I can tell you more than that, if you like, ’ ’ said the 
Gryphon. ‘‘Do you know why it’s called a whiting?’ ’ 

“I never thought about it,” said Alice. “Why?” 

“/c does the boots and shoes/' the Gryphon replied 
very solemnly. 

Alice was thoroughly puzzled. “Does the boots and 
shoes!” she repeated in a wondering tone. 

“Why, what arejrour shoes done with?” said the 
Gryphon. “I mean, what makes them so shiny?” 

Alice looked down at them, and considered a 
little before she gave her answer. “They’re done 
with blacking, I believe.” 

“Boots and shoes under the sea,” the Gryphon 
went on in a deep voice, “are done with whiting. 
Now you know.” 

“And what are they made of?” Alice asked, in a 
tone of great curiosity. 

“Soles and eels, of course,” the Gryphon replied 
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rather impatiently; ^ 'any shrimp could have told you 
that/’ 

"If rd been the whiting/’ said Alice, whose 
thoughts were still running on the song, "I’d have 
said to the porpoise, 'Keep back, please: we don’t 
wQiitjou with us! ’ ’ ’ 

"They were obliged to have him with them,” the 
Mock Turtle said; "no wise fish would go anywhere 
without a porpoise.” 

"Wouldn’t it really?” said Alice, in a tone of 
great surprise. 

"Of course not,” said the Mock Turtle; "why, 
if a fish came to me, and told me he was going on 
a journey, I should say, 'With what porpoise?’ ” 

' 'Don’t you mean 'purpose’ ?’ ’ said Alice. 

"I mean what I say,” the Mock Turtle replied, in 
an offended tone. And the Giyphon added, "Come, 
let’s hear some ofjrour adventures.” 

"I could tell you my adventures—^beginning 
from this morning,” said Alice a little timidly; 
"but it’s no use going back to yesterday, because 
I was a different person then.” 

''Explain all that, ’’"said the Mock Turtle. 

' 'No, no! The adventures first, ’ ’ said the Gryphon, 
in an impatient tone; "explanations take such a 
dreadful time.” 

So Alice began telling them her adventures frorri 
the time when she first saw the White Rabbit. She 
was a little nervous about it just,at first, the two 
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creatures got so close to her, one on each side, and 
opened their eyes and mouths so ve^ wide, but she 
gained coin-age as she went on. Her listeners were 
perfectly quiet till she got to the part about her 
repeating “You are old. Father William,” to the Cater¬ 
pillar, and the words all coming different, and then 
the Mock Turtle drew a long breath, and said, 
“That’s very curious.” 

“It’s all about as curious as it can be,” said the 
Gryphon. 

“It all came different!” the Mock Turtle repeated 
thoughtfully. ‘ ‘I should like to hear her try and repeat 
something now. Tell her to begin.” He looked at 
the Gryphon as if he thought it had some kind of 
authority over Alice. 

“Stand up and repeat ‘ ’ Tis the voice qjT the sluggard, ’ ’ ’ 
said the Gryphon. 

“How the creatures order one about, and make 
one repeat lessons!” thought Alice. “I might just 
as well be at school at once.” However, she got 
up, and began to repeat it, but her head was so full 
of the Lobster Quadrille that she hardly knew what 
she was saying, and the words came very queer indeed: 

‘“Tis the voice of the Lobster; I heard him declare, 

‘You have baked me too brown, I must sugar ray hair.’ 

■As a duck with its ^elids, so he with his nose 
Trims his belt and his buttons, and turns out his toes. 
When the sands are all dj^, he is gq}r as a lark, 
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And will talk in contemptuous tones of the Shark; 

Buty when the tide rises and sharks are around^ 

His voice has a timid and tremulous sound. * ^ 

‘‘That^s different from what I used to say when I 
was a child,’* said the Gryphon. 

‘‘Well, I never heard it before,” said the Mock 
Turtle, “but it sounds imcommon nonsense.” 

Alice said nothing; she had sat down again with 
her face in her hands, wondering if anything would 
ever happen in. a natural way again. 

‘ ‘I should like to have it explained, ’ ’ said the Mock 
Turtle. 

“She can’t explain it,” said the Gryphon hastily, 
“Go on with die next verse.” 

“But about his toes?” the Mock Turtle persisted. 
‘ ‘How couldhe turn them out with his nose, you know ?’ ’ 

“It’s the first position in dancing,” Alice said; 
but she was dreadfully puzzled by the whole thing, and 
longed to change the subject. 

“Go on with the next verse,” the Gryphon re¬ 
peated impatiently; “it begins ^ I passed bj his garden.^ ” 

Alice ^d not dare to disobey, though she felt 
sure it would all come wrong, and she went on in 
a trembling voice: 

‘ ‘7 passed fy his garden, and marked, with one gre. 

How the Owl and the Panther were sharing a pie: 

The Panther took pie-crust, and gra^, and meat. 

While the Owl had the dish as its share cf the treat. 
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When the pie was all Jinishedy the Owly as a boony 
Was kindfy permitted to pocket the spoon: 

While the Panther received kn^e andfork with a growly 
And concluded the banquet bj - 

^‘What is the use of repeating all that stuff,” 
the Mock Turtle interrupted, ‘'if you don’t explain 
it as you go on? It’s by far the most confusing thing I 
ever heard! ” 

“Yes, I think you’d better leave off,” said the 
Gryphon; and Alice was only too glad to do so. 

“Shall we try another figure of the Lobster Quad¬ 
rille?” the Gryphon went on. “Or would you like 
the Mock Turtle to sing you a song?” 

“Oh, a song, please, if the Mock Turtle would be 
so kind,” Alice replied, so eagerly that the Gryphon 
said, in a rather offended tone, “Hm! No accounting 
for tastes! Sing her ‘ Turtle Soup , ’ will you, old fellow ? ’ ’ 

TTie Mock Turtle sighed deeply, and began, in a 
voice sometimes choked with sobs, to sing this: 


* ^ Beaut foil Soup ^ so rich and greeny 
Waiting in a hot tureen I 
Who for such dainties would not stoop? 
Soup the evening, beautfoil Soup ! 
Soup of the evening, beautfoil Soup I 

Soo — oop^ the e — e — evening, 

Beautfoil, beautfoil Soup! 
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Beautiful Soup! Who cares for Jishy 
Game^ or any other dish? 

Who would not give all else for two p 
ennyworth onfy cf beautful Soup? 

Veniryworth only (f beautful Soup ? 

Beau—ootful Soo — oop! 

Beau—ootful Soo — oop! 

Soo—oop cf the e — e—eveningy 

Beautifuly beauti—FUL SOUP!^^ 

“Chorus again!” cried the Gryphon, and the 
Mock Turtle had just begun to repeat it, when a 
cry of “The trial’s beginning!” was heard in the 
distance. 

“Come on!” cried the Gryphon, and, taking Alice 
by the hand, it hurried off, without waiting for the 
end of the song. 

“What trial is it?” Alice panted, as she ran; but 
the Gryphon only answered, “Come on!” and ran 
the faster, while more and more faintly came, carried 
on the breeze that followed them, the melancholy 
words: 

“5oo —oop of the e —e —eveningy 

Beautfuly beautful SoupF^ 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Who Stole the Tarts ? 


T he King and Queen of Hearts were seated on 
their throne when they arrived, with a great 
crowd assembled about them—all sorts of little birds 
and beasts, as well as the whole pack of cards; the 
Knave was standing before them, in chains, with a 
soldier on each side to guard him; and near the King 
was the White Rabbit, with a trumpet in one hand, 
and a scroll of parchment in the other. In the very 
middle of the court was a table, with a large dish of 
tarts upon it: they looked so good, that it made Alice 
quite himgry to look at them. ‘"I wish they*d get 
the trial done,” she thought, "‘and hand ro^^ld die 
refreshments! ’ * But there seemed to be no chance of 
this, so she began looking at everything about her, 
to pass away the time. 

Alice had never been in a court of justice before, 
but she had read about them in books, and she was 
quite pleased to find that she knew the name of nearly 
everything there. “Thads the judge,” she said to 
herself, “because of his great wig.” 
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The judge, by the way, was the King; and as he 
wore his crown over the wig, he did not look at all 
comfortable, and it was certainly not becoming. 

“And that’s the jury-box,’’ thought Alice, “and 
those twelve creatures’’ (she was obliged to say 
“creatures,’’ you see, because some of them were 
animals, and some were birds), “I suppose they are 
the jurors.’’ She said this last word two or three times 
over to herself, being rather proud of it: for she 
thought, and rightly too, that very few little girls 
of her age knew the meaning of it all. However, 
“jurymen’’ would have done just^eis well. 

The twelve jurors were all writing very busily 
on slates. “What are they doing?’’ Alice whispered 
to the Gryphon.. “They can’t have anything to put 
down yet, before the trial’s begun.’* 

“They’re putting down their names,’’. the Gryphon 
whispered in reply, “for fear they should forget them 
before the end of the trial.’’ 

“Stupid things I’’ Alice began in a loud, indignant 
voice, but she stopped herself hastily, for the White 
Rabbit cried out, “Silence in the court!’’ and the 
King put on his spectacles and looked anxiously 
round to make out who was talking. 

Alice could see, as well as if she were looking over 
their shoulders, that all the jurors were writing 
down *'stupid things!’’ on. their slates, and she could 
even make out that one bf them didn’t know how to 
spell “stupid,’’ and that he had to ask his neighbomr 
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to tell him. “A nice muddle their slates’ll be in 
before the trial’s over!” thought Alice; 

One of the jurors had a pencil that squeaked. This, 
of course, Alice could not stand, and she went round 
the court and got behind him, and very soon foxmd 
an opportmiity of taking it away. She did it so quickly 
that the poor little juror (it was Bill, the Lizard) 
could not make out at all what had become of it; so, 
after hunting all about for it, he was obliged to write 
with one finger for the rest of the day; and this was 
of very little use, as it left no mark on the slate. 

‘‘Herald, read the accusation!” said the King. 

On this the White Rabbit blew three blasts on the 
trumpet, and then unrolled the parchment scroll, 
and read as follows: 

‘ ‘ The Queen Heartsy she made some tartSy 

All on a summer day; 

The Knave HeartSy hie stole those tarts. 

And took them quite awayT^ 

“Consider your verdict,” the King said to the 
jury. 

“Not yet, not yet!” the Rabbit hastily interrupted, 

* ‘There’s a great deaf to come before that I ’ ’ 

“Call the first witness,” said the King; and 
the White Rabbit blew three blasts on the trumpet, 
and called out, “First Witness!” 

The first witness was the Hatter. He came in 
.with a tea-cup in one hand and a piece of bread-and- 
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butter in the other. beg your pardon, your 

Majesty/^ he began, “for bringing these in; but I 
hadn^t quite finished my tea when I was sent for.’’ 

“You ought to have finished,’* said the King. 
“When did you begin?” 

The Hatter looked at the March Hare, who had 
followed him into the court, arm-in-arm with the 
Dormouse. .“Fourteenth of March, I think it was,*’ 
he said. 

“Fifteenth,” said the March Hare. 

“Sixteenth,” added the Dormouse. 

“Write that down,” the King said to the jury, and 
the jury eagerly wrote down all three dates on their 
slates, and then added them up, and reduced the 
answer to shillings and pence. 

“Take off your hat,” the King said to the Hatter. 

“It isn’t mine,” said the Hatter. 

Stolen r" the King exclaimed, turning to the jury, 
who instantly made a memorandum of the fact. 

“I keep them to sell,” the Hatter added, as an 
explanation; “I’ve none of my own. I’m a hatter.” 

Here the Queen put on her spectacles, and 
began staring hard at the Hatter, who turned pale 
and fidgeted. 

“Give your evidence,” said the King; “and don*t 
be nervous, or I’ll have you executed on the spot.” 

- This did not seem to encourage the witness at all; 
he kept shifting from one foot to the other, looking 
uneasily at the Queen, and in his confusion he bit 
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a large piece out of his tea-cup instead of the bread- 
and-butter. 

Just at this moment Alice felt a very curious sensa¬ 
tion, which puzzled her a good deal until she made out 
what it was: she was beginning to grow larger again, 
and she thought at first she would get up and leave the 
court; but on second thoughts she decided to remsiin 
where she was as long as there was room for her. 

“I wish you wouldn’t squeeze so,” said the Dor¬ 
mouse, who was sitting next to her. ‘‘I can hardly 
breathe. ’ ’ 

“I can’t help it,” said Alice very meekly; “I’m 
growing. ’ ’ 

* ‘You’ve no right to grow here,** said the Dormouse. 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” said Alice more boldly; 

‘ ‘you know you’re growing too. ’’ 

“Yes, but / grow at a reasonable pace,” said the 
Dormouse: “not in that ridiculous feshion.” And 
he got up very sulkily and crossed over to the other 
side of the court. 

All this time the Queen had never left off staring 
at the Hatter, and, just as the Dormouse crossed the 
court, she said to one of the officers of the court, 
“Bring me the list of the singers in the last concert!” 
on which the wretched Hatter trembled so he 
shook both his shoes off. 

“Give your evidence,” the King repeated angrily, 
or 111 have you executed, whether you’re nervous 
or' not.” . 
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“I’m a poor man, your Majesty,” the Hatter began 
in a trembling voice—“and I hadn’t but just begun 
my tea—^not above a week or so—and what with the 
bread-and-butter getting so thin—and the twinkling 
of the tea:-’ ’ 

“The twinkling of whatY* said the King. 

“It began with the tea,” the Hatter replied. 

“Of course twinkling begins with a T!” said the 
King sharply. ‘ ‘Do you take me for a dunce ? Go on! ” 

“I’m a poor man,” the Hatter went on, “and 
most things twinkled after that—only the March 
Hare said-” 

“I didn’t!” the March Hare interrupted in a 
great hiury. 

“You did!” said the Hatter. 

‘ ‘I deny it! ” said the March Hare. 

“He denies it,” said the King: “leave out that 
part.” 

“Well, at any rate, the Dormouse said-” 

the Hatter went on, looking anxiously rotmd to 
see if he would deny it too; but the Dormouse denied 
nothing, being hist asleep. 

“After that,” continued the Hatter, “I cut 

some more bread-and-butter-” 

[ 5 ^;. “But what did the Dormouse say?” one of the 
jury eisked. 

“That I can’t remember,” said the Hatter, 

“You must remember,” remarked the King, “or 
rU have you executed. ’ ’ 
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The miserable Hatter dropped his tea-cup and 
bread-and-butter, and went down on one knee. 
‘ T’m a poor man, your Majesty, ” he began. 

“You’re a rcy poor speaker,” said the King; 

Here one of the guinea-pigs cheered, and was 
immediately suppressed by the officers of the court. 
As that is rather a hard word, I will Just explain 
to you how it was done. They had a large canvas 
bag, which tied up at the mouth with strings; into 
this they slipped the guinea-pig, head first, and then 
,sat upon it. 

“I’m glad I’ve seen that done,” thought Alice. 
“I’ve so often read in the newspapers, at the end of 
trials, ‘There was some attempt at applause, which was 
immediately suppressed by the officers of the court,’ 
and I never understood what it meant till now.” 

“If that’s all you know about it, you may stand 
down,” continued the King. 

“I can’t go no lower,” said the Hatter; “I’m 
on the floor as it is.” 

“Then yo,u may sit down,” the King replied. 

Here the other guinea-pig cheered, and was sup- 

“Come, that finishes the guinea-pigs!” thought 
Alice. “Now we shall get on better.” 

“I’d rather finish my tea,” said the Hatter, with 
an anxious look at the Queen, who was reading the 
list of singers. 

.“You may go,” said ffie ICing; and the Hatter 
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hurriedly left the court, without even waiting to 
put his shoes on. 

“And just take his head off outside,” the Queen 
added to one of the officers; but the Hatter was out 
of sight before the ofl&cer could get to the door. 

“Call the next witness!” said the King. 

The next witness was the Duchess’s cook. She 
carried the pepper-box in her hand, eind Alice guessed 
who it was, even before she got into the court, by 
the way the people near the door began sneezing all 
at once. 

“Give your evidence,” said the King. 

“Shan’t,” said the cook. 

The King looked anxiously at the White Rabbit, 
who said in a low voice, “Your Majesty must cross- 
examine this witness.” 

“Well, if I must, I must,” the King said, with a 
melancholy air; and, after folding his arms and frown¬ 
ing at the cook till his eyes were nearly out of sight, 
he said in a deep voice, “What are tarts made of?” 

“Pepper, mostly,” said the cook.. 

“Treacle,” said a sleepy voice behind her. 

“Collar that Dormouse,” the Queen shrieked 
out. “Behead that Dormouse! Turn that Dormouse 
out of court! Suppress him! Pinch him! Off with his 
whiskers!” 

For some minutes the whole court was in confusion, 
getting the Dormouse turned out, and by the time 
they had settled down again the cook had disappeared. 
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“Never mind!” said the King, with an air of great 
relief. “Call the next witness,” And he added in 
an undertone to the Queen: “Really, my dear, j^ou 
must cross-examine the next witness. It quite makes 
niy forehead ache!” 

Alice watched the White Rabbit as he fumbled over 
the list, feeling very curious to see what the next 
witness would be like. “For they haven’t got much 
evidence ^g£,” she said to herself. Imagine her sur¬ 
prise when the White Rabbit read out, at the top 
of his shrill little voice, the name “Alice!” 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


Alice’s Evidence 


“¥ XERE!” cried Alice, quite forgetting in the 
JL Xflurry of the moment how large she had 
grown in the last few minutes, and she jumped up in 
siich a hurry that she tipped over the jury-box with 
the edge of her skirt, upsetting all the jurymen on to 
the heads of the crowd below, and there they lay 
sprawling about, reminding her very much of a globe 
of goldfish she had accidentally upset the week before. 
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‘*Oh, I beg your pardon!” she exclaimed, in a tone 
of great dismay, and began picking them up again as 
quickly as she could, for the accident of the goldfish 
kept running in her head, and she had a vague sort 
of idea that they must be collected^ at once and put 
back into the jury-box, or they would die. 

‘‘The trial cannot proceed,” said the King, in 
a very grave voice, “until the jurymen are back in 
their proper places—uiJ,” he repeated with great 
emphasis, looking hard at Alice as he said so. 

Alice looked at the jury-box, and saw that, in her 
haste, she had put the Lizard in head downwards, 
and the poor little thing was waving its tail about in 
a melancholy way, being quite xmable to move. She 
soon got it out again, and put it right. “Not that it 
signifies much,” she said to herself; “I should think 
it would be quite as much use in the trial one way up 
as the other.” 

As soon as the jury had a little recovered from the 
shock of being upset, and their slates and pencils 
had been foimd and handed back to them, they set 
to work very diligently to write out a history of the 
accident, all except the Lizard, who seemed too much 
overcome to do anything but sit with its mouth open, 
gazing up into the roof of the court. 

“What do you know about this business?” the 
King said to Alice. 

“Nothing,” said Alice. 

“Nothing whatever persisted the King. 
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“Nothing whatever,” said Alice. 

“That’s very important,” the King said, turning 
to the jury. They were just beginning to write this 
down on their slates, when the White Rabbit 
interrupted. “ [/.pimportant, your Majesty means, of 
course,” he said in a very respectful tone, but frown¬ 
ing and making faces at him as he spoke. 

“L/himportant, of course, I meant,” the King 
hastily said, and went on to himself in an imder- 
tone, ‘ ‘important—unimportant—unimportant—im¬ 
portant”—as if he were trying wliich word sounded 
best. 

Some of the jury wrote it down “important,” 
and some “unimportant.” Alice could see this, as 
she was near enough to look over their slates. “But 
it doesn’t matter a bit,” she thought to herself. 

At this moment the King, who had been for some 
time busily writing in his note-book, called out, 
“Silence!” and read out from his book, “Rule Forty- 
two. All persons more than a mile high to leave the court.” 

Everybody looked at Alice. 

“I’m not a mile high,” said Alice. 

“You are,” said the King. 

“Nearly tvvo miles high,” added the Queen. 

“Well, I shan’t go, at any rate,”' said Alice: 
“besides, that’s not a regular-rule; you invented it 
just now.” 

‘ ‘It’s the oldest rule in the book, ’ ’ said the King. 

“Then it ought to be Number One,” said Alice. 
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The King turned pale, and shut his note-book 
hastily. ‘‘Consider your verdict/^ he said to the 
jury, in a low, trembling voice. 

“There’s more evidence to come yet, please your 
Majesty,” said the White Rabbit^ jumping up in a 
great hurry; “this paper has just been picked up.” 

“What’s in it?” said the Queen. 

“I haven’t opened it yet,” said the White Rabbit, 
“but it seems to be a letter, written by the prisoner 
to—to somebody.” 

“It must have been that,” said the King, “unless 
it was written to nobody, which isn’t usual, you 
know.” 

“Who is it directed to?” said one of the jurymen. 

“It isn’t directed at all,” said the White Rabbit;, 
“in fact, there’s nothing written on the outside.” 
He unfolded the paper as he spoke, and added, “It 
isn’t a letter, after all: it’s a set of verses.” 

“Are they in the prisoner’s handwriting?” asked 
another of the jurymen. 

“No, they’re not,” said the White Rabbit, “and 
that’s the queerest thing about it.” (The jury all 
looked puzzled.) 

“He must have imitated somebody else’s hand,” 
said the King. (The jury all brightened up again.) 

“Please, your Majesty,” said the Knave, “I didn’t 
write it, and they can’t prove I did: there’s no name 
signed at the end.” 

“If you didn’t sign it,” said the King, “that only 
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makes the matter worse. You must have meant some 
mischief, or else you’d have signed your name like 
an honest man.” 

There was a general clapping of hands at this: 
it was the first really clever thing the King had said 
that day. 

**That proves his guilt,” said the Queen. 

*‘It proves nothing of the sortl” said Alice. “Why, 
you don’t even know what they’re about!” 

“Read them,” said the King. 

The White Rabbit put on his spectacles. “Where 
shall I begin, please your Majesty?” he asked. 

“Begin at the beginning,” the King said grayely, 
“and go on till you come to the end; then stop.” 

These were the verses the White Rabbit read; 

‘ ‘ TAey told mejou had been to her^ 

And mentioned me to him : 

She gave me a good character^ 

But said I could not swim, 

‘ ^He sent them word I had not gone 
(We know it to be true): 

If she should push the matter on 
What would become c^jrou? 

“/ gave her one^ ih^ gave him twoy 
You gave us three or more; 

Th^ all returned from him tojrou^ 

Though th^ were mine before. 
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If I or she should chance to he 
Involved in this ajffair. 

He trusts tojou to set them free. 

Exactly as we were, 

‘ ^Afy notion was thatjou had been 
(B^ore she had this Jit) 

An obstacle that came between 
' Him, and ourselves, and it. 

*^Don^t let him know she liked them best. 

For this must ever be 
A secret, keptjrom all the rest. 

Between jourself and me,*^ 

*‘That’s the most important piece of evidence we’ve 
heard yet,” said the King, rubbing his hands; “so 
now let the jury-” 

“If any one of them can explain it,” said Alice 
(she had grown so large in the last few minutes that 
she wasn’t a bit afraid of interrupting him), “I’ll 
give him sixpence. I don’t believe there’s an atom 
of meaning in it.” 

The jury all wrote down on their slates, “She 
doesn’t believe there’s an atom of meaning in 
it,” but none of them attempted to explain the 
paper. 

“If there’s no meaning in it,” said the King, 
“that saves a worlds of trouble, you know, as we 
needn’t try to find any. And yet I don’t know,” 
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he went on, spreading out the verses on his knee, 
and looking at them with one eye; "‘I seem to see 

some meaning in them, after all. *- said I could 

not swim —’ You can't swim, can you?” he added, 
turning to the Knave. 

The Knave shook his head sadly, *‘Do I look like 
it?” he said. (Which he certainly did not, being 
made entirely of cardboard.) 

‘‘All right, so far,” said the King, and he went 
on muttering over the verses to himself: “ ‘We 
know it to be true —' that's the jury, of course; ‘7 
gave her one^ th^ gave him two —' why, that must be 
what he did with the tarts, you know-” 

“But it goes on, all returned Jrom him to 

jouy* ” said Alice. 

‘ ‘Why, there they are!'' said the King triumphantly, 
pointing to the tarts on the table. “Nothing can be 
clearer than that. Then again— ^B^ore she had this 
Jit —' You never had fits, my dear, I think?” he 
said to the Queen. 

“Never!” said the Queen furiously, throwing 
an inkstand at the Lizard as she spoke. (The un¬ 
fortunate little Bill had left off writing on his slate 
with one finger, as he found it made no mark; but 
he now hastily began again, using the ink that was 
trickling down his face, as long as it lasted.) * 

“Then the words don't j^‘t you,” said the King, 
looking roimd the court wdth a smile. There was a 
dead silence. 
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‘‘It’s a pun!” the King added, in an angry tone, 
and everybody laughed. 

“Let the jury consider their verdict,’^ the King 
said, for about the twentieth time that day, 

“No, no!” said the Queen. “Sentence first— 
verdict sifterwards.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” said Alice loudly. “The 
idea of having the sentence first! ” 

“Hold your tongue!” said the Queen, turning 
purple. 

“I won’t!” said Alice. 

“Off with her head!” the Queen shouted at the 
top of her voice. Nobody moved. 

“Who cares for you?” said Alice (she had grown 
to her full size by this time). “You’re nothing 
but a pack of cards!” 

At this the whole pack rose up into the air, and 
came flying down upon her; she gave a little scream, 
half of fright and half of etnger, and tried to beat them 
off, and found herself lying on the bank, with her 
head in the lap of her sister, who was gently brushing 
away some dead leaves that had fluttered down, from 
the trees on to her face. 

“Wake up, Alice dear!” said her sister. “Why, 
what a long sleep you’ve had! ” 

“Oh, I’ve had such a curious dream!” said Alice, 
and she told her sister, as well as she could remember 
them, all these strange Adventures of hers that you 
have just been reading about; and when she had 
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finished, her sister kissed her, and said, “It was 
a curious dream, dear, certainly: but now run in to 
your tea; it’s getting late.” So Alice got up and ran 
off, thinking while she ran, as well she might, what 
a wonderful dream it had been. 

But her sister sat still just as she left her, leaning 
her head on her hand, watching the setting sun, and 
thinking of little Alice and all her wonderful Adven¬ 
tures, till she, too, began dreaming after a fashion, 
and this was her dream: 

First she dreamed of little Alice herself: Once 
again the tiny hands were clasped upon her knee, 
and the bright, eager eyes were looking up into hers— 
she could hear the very tones of her voice, and see 
that queer little toss of her head to keep back the 
wandering hair that would always get into her eyes— 
and still as she listened, or seemed to listen, the 
whole place aroxmd her became alive with the strange 
creatures of her little sister’s dream. 

The long grass rustled at her feet as the White 
Rabbit hurried by; the frightened Mouse splai^hed 
his way through the neighbouring pool; she could 
hear the rattle of the tea-cups as the March Hare and 
his friends shared their never-ending meal; and the 
shnll voice of the Queen ordering off her unfortunate 
guests to execution; once more the pig-baby was 
sneezing on the Duchess’s knee, while plates and 
dishes crashed around it; once more the shriek of 
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the Gryphon, the squeaking of the Lizard’s slate- 
pencil, and the choking of the suppressed guinea- 
pigs, filled the air, mixed up with the distant sob 
of the miserable Mock Turtle. 

So she sat on with closed eyes, and half believed 
herself in Wonderland, though she knew she' had 
but to open them a^in, and all would change to 
dull reality—the grass would be only rustling in the 
wind, and the pool rippling to the waving of the 
reeds—the rattling tea-cups would change to tinkling 
sheep-bells, and the Queen’s shrill cries to the voice 
of the shepherd boy—and the sneeze of the baby, 
the shriek of the Gryphon, and all the other queer 
noises, would change (she knew) to the confused 
clamoin: of the busy hum-yard—^while the lowing 
of the cattle in the distance would take the place of 
the Mock Turtle’s heavy sobs. 

Lastly, she pictured to herself how this same little 
sister of hers would, in the after-time, be herself a 
grown woman; and how she would keep, through 
all her riper years, the simple and loving heart of her 
childhood; and how she would gather about her 
other little children, and make thdr eyes bright and 
eager "with many a strange tale, perhaps even with the 
dream of Wonderland of long ago; and how she woilld 
feel with all their simple sorrows, and find a pleasure 
in all their simple joys, remembering her own child- 
life, and the happy summer days. 



THE UGLY DUCKLING 


ONE OF THE MOST FAMOUS OF THE STORIES BY 
HANS ANDERSEN 


J T was so delightful in the country, for summer 
vvas at the height of its splendour. The com was 
yellow, tlie oats green, the hay, heaped into cocks in 
the meadow below, looked like little grass hillocks, 
and die stork strutted about on its long red legs, 
chattering Egyptian, for that was the language it had 
leamt from its mother. 

The fields and meadows were surrounded by more 
or less thickly-wooded forests, which also enclosed 
deep lakes, the smooth waters of which were some¬ 
times ruffled by a gentle breeze. It was, indeed, 
delightful in the country. In the bright sunshine stood 
an old mansion surrounded.by a moat and wall, strong 
and proud almost as in the feudal times. From the 
wall all .the way down to the water grew a complete 
forest of burdock-leaves, • which were so high that a 
little child could stand upright under them; it was a 
. real wilderness, so quiet and sombre, and here sat a 
Duck upon her nest hatching. a quantity of sggs; but 
she was almost tired of her tedious though important 
occupation, for it lasted so Very long and shei seldom 
had any visitors. The other ducks-preferred svinnuning 
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about on the moat and the canals that ran through 
the garden to visiting her in her solitude. 

At length, however, there was a crackling in one of 
the eggs, then in a second, third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth. ‘‘Peep! peepT* sounded from here; “Peep! 
peep!” soxmded from there, at least a dozen times. 
There was, all of a sudden, life in the eggs, and the 
little half-naked creatures, their dwellings having 
become too confined for them, thrust out their heads 
as out of a window, looking quite confused. 

“Quick! quick!” their mother cried, so the little 
ones made as much haste as they possibly could. 
They stared about them, as if examining the green 
leaves, and their mother let them look as long as they 
liked, for green is good for the eyes. 

“How large the world is!” they said; and certainly 
there lay before them a much more extensive space 
than in their eggs. 

“Do you imagine this is the whole world?” their 
mother answered. “Oh, no, it stretches far beyond 
the garden, and on the other side of the meadow, 
where the parson^s cows are grazing, though I have 
never been there. But you are all here, I suppose?” 
she added, with true maternal solicitude, and she 
stood up, whereby, in spite of all her care, there was 
a great overthrow and confusion amongst the little 
ones. “No, I have not them all yet,” she said, 
sighing. “The largest of the e^s lies there still. 
How much longer is it to last? It is becoming really 
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too wearing.’’ She mastered, however, all her 
patience, and sat down again. 

‘‘How are you getting on?” an old Duck inquired, 
coming to pay her friend a formal visit. 

“With one of the eggs there seems no end of 
trouble,” the over-tired mother complained. “The 
shell must be too thick, so that the poor little thing 
cannot break through; but you must see the others, 
which are the prettiest little creatures that a mother 
could ever wish for. And what an extraordinary 
resemblance they bear to their father, who is cer¬ 
tainly the handsomest drake in the whole yard, but 
he has not visited me once here in my solitude.” 

“Show me the egg which will not break,” the old 
Duck said, interrupting her. “Take my word for it, 
it is a turkey’s egg. I was once played the same trick, 
and precious trouble I had with the little ones, for 
they were afraid of the water. How I coaxed, 
scolded, and fumed, but all of no use, they would 
not be induced to go in. Now let me examine the 
obstinate egg. Yes, it is just as I suspected, it is a 
turkey’s egg. Take my advice, leave die nest and go 
and exercise the other little ones in svvimming, for 
you are not bound by any duties towards this cheat.” 

“I would rather sit a little longer on it,” the other 
said, shaking her head, “I have already had so much 
trouble that it does not matter whether I am kept to it 
a day or two longer or not. ’ ’ 

“Oh, if you like it, I have no objection,” the old 
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one answered, and with a stiff curtsy, took her leave, 
saying as she went on her way, “She’ll have trouble 
enough with it.” 

At length the large egg broke. “Peep! peep!” 
cried the tardy comer, and he fell head-foremost 
out of the shell. He was so big and ugly that his 
mother scarcely dared look at him, and the more she 
did so the less she knew what to say. At last she 
exclaimed, involuntarily, “That is certainly the most 
frightfully curious young drake: can it possibly be a 
turkey? But wait, we will soon see, for into the 
water he shall go. I will push him in myself, without 
further to-do; and then, if he cannot dive and swim, 
he may drown, and serve him right too! ” 

The following day it was splendid weather, the sun 
shining brightly upon the burdock-leaves, and the 
duck mamma with her whole hunily waddled down 
to the moat. “Splash!” and she was in the water. 
“Quick, quick!” she cried, and one duckling after 
another followed her example; not one would remain 
behind. The water closed over their heads, but they 
immediately came to the top a^in and swam most 
beautifully. Their legs moved of their own accord, and 
even the ugly, grey late-comer swam merrily with tliem. 

“He is no turkey,” the old Duck said; “only see 
how quickly he moves his legs, and how straight he 
holds himself! Yes, he is my own flesh and blood; 
and, after all, on more careful examination, he is 
a good-looking fellow enough. Now follow me 
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quickly, and I will introduce you into the world, and 
present you in the poultry-yard. But mind you keep 
close to me, that no one may tread on you. Of all 
things, take care of the cat.” 

They reached the yard, where there was a dread¬ 
fully noisy commotion, for two worthy families were 
disputing about the head of an eel, which the cat took 
from both of them. 

“That’s the way of the world,” the mother-duck 
said, and her mouth watered, as she, too, would have 
gladly had the eel’s head, for which she had a par¬ 
ticular weakness. “Now move your legs,” she said, 
“and bow prettily, slightly bending yovur necks, 
before the old duck you see there, for she is con¬ 
sidered the highest of all. She is of pure' Spanish 
blood, and therefore she is so solemn and proud.. Do 
you see she has a piece of red cloth round her left leg, 
which is something extraordinarily splendid, and the 
greatest mark of distinction that can be conferred 
upon a duck? It means, that she shall be known to all 
beasts and men, and that she is to enjoy the most 
xmusual piece of good fortune—^to end her days in 
peace. , Make haste, my children, but for goodness’ 
sake don’t turn your legs in so, for a well-bred duck 
must>eep its legs ftr apart, just like papa and mamma. 
Imitate me in all things, and pay attention to the word 
of command. When you bow do not neglect to bend 
your neck gracefully, and then bol<5ly say, ‘Quack, 
quadc!* Nothing more!” 
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So they did, but the other ducks round about 
looked upon them with contempt, and said, quite 
out loud, ‘‘Well, well, now all this stupid pack is to 
be foisted upon us, as if we were not niunerous 
enough without them; indeed, we do not require any 
increase of that sort—^and, oh dear, just look at that 
one big thing! such a deformity, at least, we will not 
allow amongst us! * ’ Hereupon an upstart Drake made 
a rush at the poor, green-grey youngster, and bit him 
in the neck. 

“Leave him alone!” cried the highly-incensed 
mother, ‘ ‘for he is not doing anything to offend you ; 
and I will not allow him to be ill-used.” 

‘ ‘That may be; but for his age he is much too big 
and peculiar,” the snappish Drake answered; “and 
naturally, therefore, he must be put down.” 

“They are very pretty children, indeed, that 
mamma has there,” the old Duck with the red cloth 
round her leg said, “all of them, with the exception 
of one only, and he has certainly not succeeded.” 

“I am very sorry, gracious madam!” the mother 
answered, with difficulty swalloAving her mortification. 
“He is certainly not a pattern of beauty, but he has a 
charming disposition, and swims as well as any of 
them; indeed, I niay say a little better; and I am of 
opinion diat he will grow up handsome enough, 
when, instead of growing taller, he spreads out, and 
gains roundness of form. He lay too long in the egg, 
and therefore has not his proper shape.” Whilst she 
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Spoke thus in the youngster’s favour, she did her best 
to smooth dov^Ti her grey-green uniform where it had 
been ruffled. '^Besides,” the good mother continued 
warmly, “the same fullness and elegance of form is not 
expected from a drake as from a duck. I have an idea 
that he will make his way.” 

“The other little ones are charming,” the old 
Spanish Duck repeated. “Now make yourselves at 
home, and if you should happen to find an eel’s head, 
you may bring it to me without hesitation. You 
understand me!” 

And now they were at home. 

But the poor, ugly, green-grey youngster, who had 
come last out of the egg, was bitten, jostled, and 
made game of by the ducks as well as by the chickens. 
“He is much too big!” they all said, with one accord. 
And the stuck-up Turkey, because he was bom with 
spurs, fancied himself almost an emperor, gave 
himself airs, and strutted about like a ship in full sail, 
whilst his fiery head grew redder and redder. The 
poor, persecuted young thing neither knew where to 
stand nor where to go, and his heart was saddened by 
all that he had to suffer on account of his ugliness. 

Thus it was the first day, and day after day it only 
grew worse. The ugly, green-grey youngster was 
worried and hunted by all; even his own brothers 
and sisters were against him, and were constantly 
saying, “If the cat would take you, you horror!” 
His mother, weighed down by sorrow, sighed, “Oh, 
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J wish you had never been born, or were you but far 
away from here!” The ducks bit him, the chickens 
pecked him, and the girl that brought them their 
food kicked him. 

Driven by fear and despair, he now ran and flew as 
far as his tired legs and weak wings would carry him, 
till, with a great effort, he got over the hedge, which, 
no doubt, was not very low. The little singing birds 
in the bushes flew up in a fright, and the young 
fugitive thought, “That is because I am so ugly.” He, 
however, hurried forward, led by instinct, towards 
an xmknown goal. This was a swamp, surrounded by 
a wood, and was the dwelling-place of shoals of wild 
ducks. Sad and tired to death, he remained here the 
whole night, almost in a state of unconsciousness, whilst 
the full moon above bore such a friendly countenance, 
as if laughing at the foolish frogs, which kept jumping 
from the water on to the grass, and back again into 
the water, as if imitating the dance of merry elves. 

Early the next morning, aroused by the first glimmer 
of the sun, the wild ducks rose from their watery beds 
to take a turn in the warm summer air, when with 
surprise they saw the stranger. “What funny guy is 
this?” th^ exclaimed. “Where can he have come 
from?” they inquired of each other; whilst the 
stranger, with all possible politeness, turned from 
side to side, first bowing to the right and then to the 
left, as no ballet-mistress, much less a ballet-master, 
could do.” 
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“You are right-down ugly,” the wild ducks said; 
“but that does not make much difference to us, as 
long as you do not marry into our family. ’ ’ 

The poor outcast thought of nothing less than 
marrying. All he wished for was to remain undis¬ 
turbed among the rushes, and drink a little water of 
the swamp. Here he lay two whole days, when two 
wild geese arrived, or rather goslings, for they hadriot 
long come out of the e^, and therefore were they so 
merry. 

“Well met, comrade!” one of them said; “you 
are so ugly that I like you. Come with us, for close 
by there is another swamp, where there are some 
very fine geese, the sweetest of young damsels, who 
did not get married last autumn. You are just the 
fellow to pick up a wife amongst them, you are so 
ugly.” 

“Bang, bang!” it sounded at that very moment, 
and the two wild goslings fell down dead, the water 
being discoloured with their blood. “Bang, bang!” 
it went a^in, and a quantity of geese flew up from the 
rushes. There was more firing, for the sportsmen lay 
all around the marsh, sojne of them sitting in the 
branches of the trees that overhimg the masses of 
rushes. The blue smoke firom the powder rose like 
clouds amongst the dark foliage, and “splash” the 
dogs sprang into the water, little heeding the fresh 
breeze which whistled among the waving reeds. A 
nice fright the poor green-grey youngster had, and he 
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was about to hide his head under one of his wings, that, 
at least, he might see no more of the horrors, when, 
close by him, appeared an enormous dog, its tongue 
hanging far out of its throat, and bloodthirsty rage 
sparkling in its eyes. With wide-open jaws, showing 
two formidable rows of murderous teeth, the water 
spaniel advanced towards the poor bird, which now 
gave itself up as utterly lost, but, generously disdaining 
to seize upon its easy prey, the noble creature went on. 

“Thank goodness!’’ the poor outcast said. “I am 
so ugly that the dog does not like to touch me’ ’; and 
he lay perfectly quiet, whilst the shot whizzed over his 
head amongst the rushes. 

Not till late in the afternoon did the firing cease, 
but even then the poor yoimgster, whose life had been 
saved as if by a miracle, did not venture to move. He 
waited several hours before he drew his head from 
under his wing, and cautiously looked about him; but 
then he hastened, with all possible speed, to get away 
from the scene of horror. As before he had flown 
.from the poiiltry-yard, so* now, but with redoubled 
exertion, he fled, he knew not whither. A boisterous 
wind, which followed upon the setting of the sun, 
was imgracious enough to have no Consideration 
for the scantily-covered ti-aveller, and considerably 
impeded his progress, exhausting his strength. 

Late in the evening our fugitive reached a miserable 
cottage, which was in such a wretched state that it did- 
not know on which side to fall, and on that account it 
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remained standing for the time being. The wind blew 
around him and shook the poor bird so violently that 
he had to seat himself upon his tail to be able to offer 
the necessary resistance. He then, with no small 
delight, discovered that the rickety door of the 
cottage, which, though it did not promise much 
comfort, yet offered a shelter against the now doubly- 
raging storm, had broken loose from the lower 
hinge, and that there was thus a slauiting opening, 
through which he could slip into the room; and this 
he did without loss of * time . 

Here lived an old woman with her Tom-cat and her 
Hen. 

The Cat was a perfect master in *‘purring’’ and in 
“washing,” and he could turn head over heels—^no 
one in the neighbourhood could equal him, and one 
only needed to rub his hair repeatedly the contrary 
way to bring bright sparks from his back. The old 
woman called him her little son. The Hen, for her 
part, had very thin, short legs, on which account she 
was called “Clucky Short-legs.” She most indus¬ 
triously laid the very best eggs, and her mistress 
loved her as if she were her own child. 

Peace, concord, and happiness evidently reigned in 
this miserable hut, as they do in many others of a like 
sort. 

In the morning the strtoge, unbidden guest was 
immediately discovered, when the Cat began to purr, 
and the Hen to cluck. 
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‘‘What is this?’’ the old woman said, and began a 
close examination; but, as she could not see well, 
she took the young, meagre bird for a fat duck, which 
had got into her room by mistake, *^Here is an 
unusual piece of good fortune!” she exclaimed, in 
joyous surprise. ‘‘Now I shall have duck’s eggs— 
that is, if the stupid thing should not prove to be a 
drake,” she added, thoughtfully. “We will give it 
atrial.” 

So the green-grey youngster remained there three 
weeks on trial, but no egg made its appearance. Now, 
the Cat was master in the house, and the Hen 
mistress, and they used to say, “We, and the world,” 
for they thought they constituted the half, and by far 
the better half, of the world. It appeared to the 
yoimg stranger that others might have another 
opinion, which the Hen would by no means allow. 

“Can you lay eggs?” she asked. 

“No.” 

“Then please to hold your tongue.” 

And the Cat asked, “Can you purr, or arch your 
back?” 

“No.” 

“Then you have no right to offer an opinion when 
sensible people talk. ’ ’ 

And the poor, ugly outcast sat in the comer quite 
melancholy, in vain fighting against the low spirits 
which his self-satisfied companions certainly did not 
share. Involutitarily he thought of the fresh air and 
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the bright sunshine out of doors, and felt himself 
agitated by so violent a desire once more to be 
swimming on the clear water, and to sport about in 
the liquid element, that he could not resist one 
morning, after a sleepless night, opening his heart to 
the Hen. ' 

“What mad fencies are turning that poor, shallow 
brain of yours again?” the Hen cried, almost in a rage, 
in spite of her natural quiet indiflFerence. “You have 
nothing to do, and it is sheer idleness that torments 
yrou and puts such foolish fancies into your head. 
Lay e^, or purr, and you will be all right.” 

“But it is so pleasant to swim,” the poor child 
answered; “so delighthil to dive to the bottom and 
look up at the moon through the clear water!” 

“Yes, that must be a great treat,” the H^ said, 
contemptuously. “You must have gone stark staring 
mad. Ask the Cat, and I know no one more sensible, 
whether he likes s-wimming about in the water and 
diving to the bottom. I will not speak of myself, but 
just ask our mistress; and there is no one wiser <-ban 
she in the whole world. Do you think she has a 
fsmcy for diving and swimming?” 

“You do not tmderstand me,” the poor Duckling 
sighed. 

“And if we do not understand you, pray, who can, 
you conceited, impertinent creature?” the Hen 
replied, warmly. “You will not, surely, set yourself 
tq) as cleverer than the Cat and our mistress, not to 
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mention myself. Pray diink a little less of yourself, 
and thank your stars for all the kindness that has been 
shown you. Have you not got into a warm room here, 
and amongst company from whom you may learn 
some good? But you are a shallow prattler and a long¬ 
necked dreamer, whose society is anything but 
amusing. You may believe me, for I mean really well 
vsdth you, and therefore tell you things you do not lik^ 
to hear, which is a proof that I am your true friend. 
Now, of all things, mind that you lay eggs and learn 
how to purr.” 

“I think I shall wander out into the world,” the 
young Duck said, mustering up coinage. 

“Do so, by all means,” the Hen answered, with 
contempt. “One comfort, we shall lose nothing by 
your absence.” 

And now the grey-green yoimgster, wdthout many 
parting thanks, began his wanderings again, leaving 
the inhospitable hut without regret, and he hurried 
towards the so-much-longed-for water. He swam 
about joyously, and boldly dived right down to the 
bottom, from whence he saw the pale moon like a 
rolling ball; but at length the loneliness and death¬ 
like silence became oppressive, and when another 
creature did appear, it was sure to be with the same 
greeting as of old, namely. ‘ ‘Oh, how frightful you 
arel” 

It was now late in autumn, with frequent storms 
of snow and hail, and the brown and yelktw leaves 
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from the forest danced about, whipped by the winds, 
whilst above all was a cold leaden colour. The crows 
sat in the hedge and cried, “Caw! caw!” with sheer 
cold. It makes one shiver to think of it. The poor 
outcast was anything but happy. 

One frosty evening, when the sun began to set, a 
quantity of magnificent large birds swept past, and the 
ugly, green-grey youngster thought he had never seen 
anything so beautiful. Their spotless plumage shone 
like driven snow, and they uttered a cry, half singing, 
half whistling, as they rose higher and higher in their 
flight towards more extensive lakes. A strange 
sensation came over the poor young Duck, and he 
turned round and roimd like a top, and stretching out 
his neck after the departing birds, gave a cry, for the 
first time in his life, so loud and shrill that he was 
fiightened a.t it himself. When they quite disappeaured 
from his sight, he suddenly dived down to the bottom 
of the water, and when he rose again was as if beside 
himself. From that moment, never could he forget 
those beautiful, happy birds; he did not know that 
they were called swans, nor where they were flying 
to, but he loved them as he had never loved anydiing 
before. He did not envy them in the least, for how 
could it ever enter his head to wish himself so 
splendid and beautiful? .He would have been con¬ 
tented to live among the stupid ducks, if they would 
but have left him in peace, a neglected, ugly thing. 

The winter grew so bitterly cold that the poor 
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creature had to swim about incessantly to prevent die 
water freezing quite over. Night after night the hole 
became less, till at last, exhausted by consteint 
exertions, he got frozen tight into the ice. 

Early in the morning a peasant came that way, and 
seeing the poor bird in so wretched a plight he had 
compassion on it, and ventured boldly on to the ice, 
for he was a good Christian, and not one of those who 
first see that no inconvenience will attend an act of 
kindness. With his wooden shoes he broke the ice, 
extricated the to all appearance dead bird, aiid carried 
him home to his wife, where, in a warm room, the 
green-grey yoimgster soon recovered animation and 
strength. 

The children wished to play with him, but the 
young Drake thought they were bent on ill-using him, 
so in his fright he flew into an earthenware milk-pan, 
which he turned over, and the milk ran about the 
floor. The woman uttered a loud^ cry and raised 
her hands in consternation, which thoroughly be¬ 
wildered the poor bird, and he flew into the freshly- 
made butter, and then into the flour-tub, and out 
again. Oh, what a figure he was now! Bewailing her 
losses, the woman pursued him with the tongs, and 
the children, laughing and shouting, rolled over each 
other as they tried to catch him. 

Fortunately fOr our yoimgster, who was now no 
longer green-grey, but . of a delicate paste colour, the 
door was open, and, taking advantage of the general 
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confusion, he rushed out into the open air, and with 
difficulty fluttered to some bushes, not fiir off, where 
he sank down, exhausted, into the deep snow. Here 
he lay unconscious. 

But it would be too painful to follow the poor 
outcast through all his misfortunes, and to witness 
the misery and privation he suffered during that severe 
winter; we will dierefore only say that he lay in a 
dreamy state amongst the rushes in the marsh, when 
the sun again began to shine warmly upon die earth, 
and tihe larks began to sing, for it was early spring. 

Then the young Drake spread out his wings, which , 
had grown much .stronger, and vsdth ease they carried 
him away, so that almost before he knew it, he foimd 
himself in a large garden, where the fruit-trees were 
in aU the splendour of full blossom, and the lilac 
scented the air, whilst the green branches hung down 
to the stream which woimd picturesquely through 
the soft lawn. Oh, it was so springlike and enchanting! 
A short distance before him three beautiful white 
swans came sailing along the water from behind some 
bushes. The poor, hitherto-despised outcast knew 
the magnificent birds, and suddenly a feeling of deep 
sadness ceme over him. 

“I will fTy to them, the beautiful birds! and they 
will take my life, because I, ugly as I am, have 
ventured to go near diem. But it does not matter, 
for it will be better to be killed by them than being 
bitten by the ducks, pecked by the chickens, and 
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kicked by the girl in the poultry-yard, or suffering 
all the hardships of this winter.” Agitated by these 
feelings, without further consideration, but with 
assumed confidence, he swam towards the three 
swans, which, as soon as they perceived the stranger, 
shot through the water with rounded wings and 
ruffled feathers to meet him. 

“Kill mel” the poor thing said, and with bent- 
dovm head awaited his death in quiet resignation. But 
what did he now see in the clear water? He saw his 
own reflection; but it was no longer the ugly, dirty, 
green-grey bird—no, it was a proud, princely swan! 

True, he was hatched by a duck, but why should 
that not happen to a swanks egg? 

The now snow-white youngster, with the lovely 
form, heartily rejoiced in the misery and hardships 
of his early youth, for he could the better appreciate 
all his happiness, and the heavenly beauty by which 
he was surrounded. And the large swans surrounded 
him with a friendly welcome, and lovingly stroked 
his neck with their bills. 

Just then some young children appeared in the - 
garden, running merrily down to the water, into 
which they threw bread for the swans. 

“Look, look!” the youngest cried, “here is a new 
one!” and they clapped their hands and danced 
about, shouting with delight, and then ran off to call 
papa and mamma. Now fresh bread and cake were 
thrown into the water, and all said, “The new one 
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is the most beautiful of all, so young and so graceful!*^ 
And the old swans showed no envy, but treated him 
as friendly as before. 

But the young stranger felt quite ashamed, and hid 
his head imder his wing. He scarcely understood his 
own feelings; he was too happy, but not at all proud, 
for a good heart is never proud. He thought, without 
bitterness, of how he was formerly persecuted and 
mocked, whereas now all said that he was the most 
beautiful of these magnificent birds; and the lilac, 
with its long green branches and sweetly-smelling 
blossom, bent down to him in the water. The sun 
shone brightly, and from the depth of his heart he 
said, ‘ *Such great happiness I never dreamed of when 
I was the Ugly Duckling.’’ 


A LIMERICK BY EDWARD LEAR 


There was a Young Person of Crete, 

Whose toilette was for froiii complete; 

She dressed in a sack spickle-speckled with black. 
That ombliferous Person of Crete. 
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Hamelin Town’s in Brunswick, 

By famous Hanover city; 

The river Weser, deep and wide, 
Washes its wall on the southern side 
A pleasanter spot you never spied; 

But, when begins my ditty. 
Almost five hundred years ago. 

To see the townsfolk suffer so 
From vermin, was a pity. 
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Rats! 

They fought the dogs, and killed the cats. 

And bit the babies in the cradles, 

And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 

And licked the soup from the cooks’ own ladles, 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats, 

Made nests inside men’s Sunday hats. 

And even spoiled the women’s chats, 

By drowning their speaking 
With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats. 


At last the people in a body 

To the Town Hall came flocking: 

‘^’Tis clear,” cried they, **our Mayor’s a noddy; 

And as for our Corporation—shocking 
To think we buy gowns lined with ermine 
For dolts that can’t or won’t determine 
What’s best to rid us of our vermin! 

You hope, because you’re old and obese. 

To find in the furry civic robe ease? 

Rouse up, sirs! Give your brains a racking 
To find the remedy we’re lacking. 

Or, sure as fate, we’ll send you packing!” 

At this the Mayor and Corporation 
Quaked with a mighty consternation. 


An hour they sate in cotmcil, 

At lengA the Mayor broke silence: 
‘*For a guilder I’d my ermine gown sell; 
I wish I were a mile hence! 
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It’s easy to bid one rack one’s brain— 

I’m sure my poor head aches again . 

I’ve scratched it so, and all in vain. 

Oh for a trap, a trap, a trap!” 

Just as he said this, what should hap 
At the chamber door but a gentle tap? 

“Bless us,” cried the Mayor, “what’s that?” 
(With the Corporation as he sat, 

Looking little though wondrous fat; 

Nor brighter was his eye, nor moister 
Than a too-long-opened oyster. 

Save when at noon his paunch grew mutinous 
For a plate of turtle green and glutinous) 
“Only a scraping of shoes on the mat? 
Anything like the sound of a rat 
Makes my heart go pit-a-pat 1 ’ ’ 


“Come in!”—the Mayor cried, looking bigger: 
And in did come the strangest figure! 

His queer long coat from heel to head 
Was half of yellow and half of red. 

And he himself was tall and thin. 

With sharp blue eyes, each like a pin, 

And light loose hair, yet swartiiy skin. 

No tuft on cheek nor beard on chin. 

But lips where smiles went out and in; 

There was no guessing his kith and kin: 

And nobody could enough admire 
The tall man and his quaint attire. 

Quoth one: “It’s as my great-grandsire. 

Starting,up at the Trump of Doom’s tone. 

Had walked this way from his painted tombstone I ’ ’ 
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He advanced to the council-table: 

And, * ^Please your honours,’’ said he, able, 

By means of a secret charm, to draw 
All creatures living beneath the sun, 

That creep or swim or fly or run. 

After me so as you never saw! 

And I chiefly use my charm 
On creatures that do people harm, 

The mole and toad and newt and viper; 

And people call me the Pied Piper.” 

(And here they noticed round his neck 
A scarf of red and yellow stripe. 

To match with his coat of the selfsame check; 

And at the scarf’s end hung a pipe; 

And his fingers, they noticed, were ever straying 
As if impatient to be playing 
Upon this pipe, as low it dangled 
Over his vesture so old-fangled.) 

said he, ‘‘poor piper as I am, . 

In Tartary I freed the Cham, 

Last Jime, from his huge swarm of gnats; 

I eased in Asia the Nizam 

Of a monstrous brood of vampyre-bats: 

And as for what your brziin bewilders. 

If I can rid your town of rats 
Will you give me a thousand guilders?” 

“One? fifty thousand!”—^was the exclamation 
Of the astonished Mayor and Corporation. 


Into the street the Piper stept. 
Smiling first a little smile. 

As if he knew what magic slept 
In his quiet pipe the while; 
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Then, like a musical adept. 

To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled. 

And green and blue his sharp eyes twinkled 
Like a candle-flame where salt is sprinkled; 

And ere three shrill notes the pipe uttered. 

You heard as if an army muttered; 

And the muttering grew to a grumbling; 

And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling; 
And out of the houses the rats came tumbling. 
Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, grey rats, tawny rats. 
Grave old plodders, gay young friskers. 

Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins. 

Cocking tails and pricking whiskers. 

Families by tens and dozens. 

Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives— 

Followed the Piper for their lives. 

From street to street he piped advancing. 

And step for step they followed dancing. 

Until they came to the river Weser, 

Wherein all plunged and perished! 

—Save one who, stout as Julius Caesar, 

Swam across and lived to carry 

(As he, the manuscript he cherished) 

To Rat-land home his commentary: 

Which was, ‘‘At the first shrill notes of the pipe, 
I heard a sound as of scraping tripe, 

And putting apples, wondrous ripe, 

Into a cider-presses gripe: 

And a moving away of pickle-tub-boards. 

And a leaving ajar of conserve-cupboards. 

And a drawing the corks of train-oil-flasks, 

And a breaking the hoops of butter-casks: 

And it seemed as if a voice 
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(Sweeter far than by harp or by psaltery 
Is breathed) called out, ‘Oh rats, rejoice! 

The world is grown to one vast diysaltery! 
So munch on, crunch on, take your nuncheon, 
Breakfast, supper, dinner, luncheon T 
And just as a bulky sugar-puncheon, 

All ready staved, like a great sun shone 
Glorious scarce an inch before me, 

Just as methought it said, ‘Come, bore me!’ 
—found the Weser rolling o’er me.” 


You should have heard the Hamelin people 
Ringing the bells till they rocked the steeple, 
^‘Go,” cried the Mayor, “and get long poles! 
Poke out the nests and block up the holes! 

Consult with carpenters and builders, 

And leave in our town not even a trace 
Of the rats!”—^when suddenly, up the face 
Of the Piper perked in the market-place. 

With a, “First, if you please, my thousand guilders 


A thousand guilders I The Mayor looked blue; 

So did the Coiporation too. 

For council dinners made rare havoc 
With Claret, Moselle, Vin-de-Grave, Hock; 

And half the money would replenish 
Their cellar’s biggest butt with Rhenish. 

To pay this sum- to a wandering fellow 
With a gipsy coat of red and yellow! 

“Beside,” quoth the Mayor with a knowing wink, 
“Our business was done at the river’s bnnk; 
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We saw with our eyes the vermin sink. 

And what’s dead can’t come to life, I think. 

So, friend, we’re not the folks to shrink 

From the duty of giving you something for drink. 

And a matter of money to put in your poke; 

But, as for the guilders, what we spoke 
Of them, as you very well know, was in joke. 
Beside, our losses have made us thrifty. 

A thousand guilders! Come, take fifty!” 


The piper’s face fell, and he cried, 

‘‘No trifling! I can’t wait. Beside, 

I’ve promised to visit by dinner-time 
Bagdad, and accept the prime 
Of the Head-Cook’s pottage, all he’s rich in, 
For having left, in the Caliph’s kitchen. 

Of a nest of scorpions no survivor; 

With him I proved no bargain-driver. 

With you, don’t think I’ll bate a stiver! 

And folks who put me in a passion 
May find me pipe after another fashion.” 


“How?” cried the Mayor, “d’ye think I’ll brook 
Being worse treated than a Cook? 

Insulted by a lazy ribald 

With idle pipe and vesture piebald? 

You threaten us, fellow? Do your worst, . 

Blow your pipe there till you burst!” 
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Once more he stept into the street 

And to his lips again 

Laid his long pipe of smooth straight cane; 

And ere he blew three notes (such sweet 
Soft notes as yet.musician’s cunning 

Never gave the enraptured air) 

There was a rustling that seemed like a bustling 
Of merry crowds justling at pitching and hustling. 
Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clattering, 
Little hands clapping and little tongues chattering. 
And, like fowls in a farm-yard when barley is scattering, 
Out came the children running. 

All the little boys and girls, 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls. 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls. 

Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 

The wonderful music with shouting and laughter. 


The Mayor was dumb, and the Council stood 
As if they were changed into bloclcs of wood. 
Unable to move a step, or cry 
To the children merrily skipping by, 

—Could only follow with the eye 
That joyous crowd at the Piper’s back. 

But how the Mayor was on the rack. 

And the wretched Council’s bosoms beat. 

As the Piper turned from the High Street 
To where the Weser rolled its waters 
Right in tho way of their sons and daughters! 
However he turned from South to West, 

And to Koppelberg Hill his steps addressed, 
And after him the children pressed; 
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Great was the joy in every breast, 

'‘He never can cross that mighty top! 

He’s forced to .let the piping drop, 

And we shall see our children stop 1 ’ ’ 

When, lo, as they reached the mountain-side, 

A wondrous portal opened wide, 

As if a cavern was suddenly hollowed; 

And the Piper advanced and the children followed, 
And when all were in to the very last. 

The door in the mountain-side shut fast. 

Did I say all? No! One was lame, 

And could hot dance the whole of the way; 

And in after years, if you would blame 
His sadness, he was used to say— 

“It’s dull in our town since my playmates left! 

I can’t forget that I’m bereft 
Of all the pleasant sights they see. 

Which the Piper also promised me. 

For he led us, he said, to a joyous land. 

Joining the town and just at hand. 

Where waters gushed and fruit-trees grew, 

And flowers put forth a fairer hue. 

And everything was strange and new; 

The sparrows were brighter than peacocks here, 
And dieir dogs outran our fallow deer. 

And honey-bees had lost their stings. 

And horses were bom with eagles’ wings: 

And just I became assured 
My lame foot would be speedily cured. 

The music stopped and I stood still. 

And found myself outside the hill. 

Left alone against my will. 

To go now limping as before. 

And never hear of that country more!” 
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Alas, alas for HamelinI 

There came into many a burgher’s pate 
A text which says, that heaven’s gate 
Opes to the rich at as easy rate 
As the needle’s eye takes a camel in! 

The Mayor sent East, West, North, and South, 
To offer the Piper, by word of mouth. 
Wherever it was men’s lot to find him. 
Silver and gold to his heart’s content. 

If he’d only return the way he went. 

And bring the children behind him. 

But when they saw ’twas a lost endeavour. 

And Piper and dancers were gone for ever. 
They made a decree that lawyers never 
Should think their records dated duly 
If, after the day of the month and year. 

These words did not as well appear, 

''And so long after what happened here 
On the twenty-second of July, 

Thirteen hxmdred and seventy-six”: 

And the better in memory to fix 
The place of the children’s last retreat. 

They called it, the Pied Piper’s Street— 
Where any one playing on pipe or tabor 
Was sure for the future to lose his labour. 

Nor suflFeresd they hostelry or tavern 

To shock with mirth a street so solemn; 

But opposite the place of the cavern 
They wrote the story on a column. 

And on the great chxzrch window painted 
The same, to make the world acquainted 
How their children were stolen away; 

And there it stands to this very day. 

And I must hot omit to say 
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That in Transylvania tliere’s a tribe 

Of alien people who ascribe 

The outlandish ways and dress 

On which their neighbours lay such stress, 

To their fathers and mothers having risen 

Out of some subterraneous prison 

Into which they were trepanned 

Long time ago in a mighty band 

Out of Hamelin town in Brunswick land, 

But how or why, they don’t understand. 


So, Willy, let you and me be wipers 
Of scores out with all men—especially pipers: 

And, whether they pipe us free from rats or from mice. 
If we’ve promised them aught, let us keep our promise! 




THREE TALES OF THE WISE MEN 


OF GOTHAM 

★ 


CHAPTER ONE 


The Three Men oj Gotham on Nottingham 
Bridge " 


Y OU know, of course, that the good people of 
Gotham have been particularly noted for their 
wisdom; but if, by chance, this should not form one 
of the items of your varied knowledge, the stories I 
am about to relate will leave no doubt on your minds 
as to die justice of the report. 

Whether it may be something in the air that has 
made these people so peculiarly gifted I cannot tell, 
for I must confess that I have never been at Gotham, 
and know absolutely nothing of the neighbourhood 
in any way, excepting that Nottingham is the principal 
city of that part of the cotmtry. 

I cannot tell you exactly when it happened, but 
on a certain day, in a certain year, two men of Gotham 
met on Nottingham bridge. 
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“oWell met. Neighbour,” said the one man; 
“whither are you going?” 

“I have just come from the market at Nottingham, 
and am going home to fetch my wife and child, whom 
I forgot,” was the answer; “and pray where are you 
going. Neighbour?” 

“I’m going to the market at Nottingham to buy 
sheep,” said the first man. 

“And which way do you intend to bring the sheep 
home?” asked the man who had come from Notting¬ 
ham. 

“Over this bridge,” answered he who was going 
thither. 

“But you cannot,” said the one. 

“But I must,” said the other. 

“But you shall not. Neighbour,” said the man 
who was on his way home to fetch his wife and child. 

“And why shall I not. Neighbour?” asked he 
whp was going to Nottingham to buy sheep. 

‘ ‘You see, ’ ’ said the one, ‘ ‘that diere is not room for 
my wife and child to pass, so keep them back, Man.” 

“1 care not,” said the other, “my sheep shall pass, 
so let your wife and child stand back.” 

“They shall not pass.” 

“But they shall pass.” 

‘ ‘Woo I Woo I back there, ’ ’ shouted the onLe man, 
spreading out his arms and legs, as is done to keep 
sheep back. 

“Wool Wool get on there,” shouted the other. 
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flourishing his stick, and striking the ground first on 
one side and then on the other. 

“.Take care, or you will drive them over my wife. 
But if she is hurt you shall pay the doctor’s bill.” 

“I will not pay the doctor’s bill,. But you take care, 
for if you make my sheep jump over die side of the 
bridge and they are drowned you shall pay for them.” 

‘ ‘I will not pay for them, ’ * 

‘ ‘But you must pay for them. ’ ’ 

Whilst this dispute was going on another man of 
Gotham had ridden up, with a sack of meal behind 
him on his donkey, and hearing the quarrel between 
his neighbours about the one’s wife, whom he had 
just seen safe at home, and about the other’s sheep, 
when there were no sheep there, he got off his 
donkey and called to the two disputants to lift the sack 
of meal upon his shoulders. When they had done so, 
first untying the mouth of the sack, he emptied the 
meal over the side of the bridge into the river. Then, 
holding up die sack widi the mouth down before 
his .astonished neighbours, he said— 

“Will you fell me how much meal there is in this 
sack?” 

Why, none,” both said, “since you have just 
emptied it out.” 

“Well,” he answered, “just so much wit is in 
your two heads when you dispute about wife aiid 
sheep, and neither wife nor sheep'are here,” 

Now which was the wisest of the three? 
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CHAPTER TWO 


The Man of Gotham and his Cheeses 


O NE hot summer’s day, one of the famous 
Wise Men of Gotham was on his way to 
Nottingham Market to sell some cheeses, which he 
carried in a bag slung across his shoulder. He 
foxmd the heat so oppressive, and his load so trouble¬ 
some, that he could not help bewailing his lot. 

“Unfortunate man that I am,” he cried, “why 
have I not a cart like neighbour Dobbins, or even a 
barrow like old Matthews? My good woman always 
makes so many cheeses that I have no rest on market 
days! ’ ’ 

He went on grumbling in this way, and, as he did 
so, kept heaving the bag from shoulder to shoulder. 
Now with these frequent changes the mouth of the 
bag had got loose, and just as he reached the top of 
the hill, looking down upon the bridge and Notting¬ 
ham in the distance, one of the circular cheeses fell 
out, and rolled down the hill. 

He watched it for a time, and as it kept so well 
to the road, neither turning to one side nor the 
other, but jumping over the stones that lay in its way, 
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he exclaimed in delight, “Well done, well done, keep 
on like that, my good friend, and you*11 soon be at 
your journey’s end! It was foolish of my old woman 
not to tell me that her cheeses could run by them¬ 
selves, but now that I have found it out, I’m not 
going to carry the lazy things a step farther.” 

Having come to this wise resolution he bundled 
the cheeses out of the. bag, and, as they rolled down 
the hill, cried after them, “There, follow your 
companion; but you need not run so fast, for I shall 
rest myself a bit and then walk leisurely after you. 
Now, mind you all meet me in the market-place.” He 
watched them witli the greatest satisfaction as they 
ran down the hill and over the bridge, when, the 
road turning suddenly, they were lost to his sight; 
and then, too, they all left the road, some running 
into one bush and some into another, whilst the rest 
got no further than the ditch by the roadside. 

After a short rest the wortliy man went on his way 
to Nottingham, without troubling his mind about the 
cheeses, as he fully expected to find them waiting for 
him in the market-place; but when he got there 
he was somewhat astonished to find that they had 
not yet arrived. “No doubt,” he said to himself, 
“as soon as they were out of my sight they got to 
some of their games in some field or another. That 
is always tlie way, but theyTl be here soon.” When, 
however, the market time was nearly over and the 
cheeses had not appeared, he inquired of the market 
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people whether they had seen them. No one had 
seen his cheeses, and when he was asked who brought 
them he said— 

‘‘No one brought them. Sure they were quite 
able to come by themselves, as you would say if you 
had seen them running along the road; but now I 
think of it, they were going at such a rate that they 
are no doubt half way on their road to York by now. 

So he hired a horse and rode off towards York to 
tiy to overtake them, but strange to say he did not 
overtake them, nor indeed did he ever see them 
again, nor hear any tidings of them. . . . 


CHAPTER THREE 


Twelve Men of Gotham go out fishing together 


T welve men of Gotham settled to go out 
fishing together; and, as the anticipation of 
pleasure is nearly worth the pleasure itself, they fixed 
the time a fortnight off, and each day during the in¬ 
terval made some preparation for the great day. The 
appointed day came in due time, and it was cold and 
drizzling; but the twelve met, for what true sports¬ 
man would allow weather to stop him? They were 
all in the highest spirits, and their conversation was of 
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the wittiest and most brilliant description, as you will 
judge it must have been when you know more of the 
men. I do not attempt to give it you here, being well 
aware that I could not possibly do it justice. 

When they got to the river-side, after a lengthy 
consultation, they settled that the fish would feel shy 
of coming to them, seeing so many together; and it 
was therefore agreed they should separate, all to meet 
again at the same place in five hours’ time. After they 
had fairly divided their provisions into twelve parts, 
each took his share, and went whither his fancy 
guided him. 

Exact to the time, the twelve again assembled 
together, and adjourned to a tavern, where it had 
been arranged the day should be finished in con¬ 
viviality. They were cold and wet to the skin, but 
all declared they had had a delightful day, each 
resei*ving his adventures till they were comfortably 
seated together. 

Most extraordinary adventures they had all had; 
for one related how, immediately that he had thrown 
his line, well baited with a worm, he hooked the 
most wonderful fish he had ever seen; for though it 
only appeared on the top of the water for a moment 
at a time, he could plainly discover that it was 
hairy, and had a long tail. He had given the creature 
line enough to play, but, when he had followed it 
more than a mile, the line unfortujiately broke—for 
the beast was strong, being quite as large as a cat. 
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“That is extraordinary/* anodier then cried, “for 
I, too, followed a hairy fish, such as I never saw 
before. You must know, as I went along looking for 
a likely spot, I frightened the creature from the 
bank, and it swam across the river. As quick as 
possible, I threw my worm just before its nose, but 
it would not bite, so, like a shot, I was in the water, 
and waded across after it. It took refuge in a hole, 
and when I put in my hand to catch it, it bit me so 
that I have not been able to use that hand all day, 
and no doubt that is the reason I have not hooked a 
single fish. The beast appeared, for all the world, 
like a rat.** 

A diird then told his companions how he had 
W2uidered along the side of a river till he came to a 
mill, where, by the bubbles under the wheel, he 
could see that the water was swarming with fish. 
He threw in his bait, and almost immediately had a 
bite. He felt convinced that he must have hooked 
several large fish at the same time, for no single one 
could have pulled the line with such force. The 
line was strong, so that it did not break, and at length 
the rod itself was fairly dragged out of his hands, 
and for a moment disappeared xmder the water. 
The fish, however, must have broken away, for the 
rod appeared again entangled in the wheel, and. was 
whirled round till it was dashed to pieces. Finishing 
the accoimt of his startling adventure, he said, “I am 
sure, my Friends, that at that spot there will be plenty 
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of sport for the whole twelve of \is together; and had 
it not been for that unlucky accident of losing my 
rod, I should have brought fish enough for all our 
suppers.” 

Various were the adventures narrated, several of 
them having narrowly escaped drowning, as they 
said—only that the water was not deep enough. 
Amongst the whole twelve only one fish was pro¬ 
duced—a small one, which its fortunate captor had 
foimd floating, dead, upon the water. 

When the last of the twelve had finished his account, 
he said, ‘ ‘I am sure, my good Friends and Neighbours, 
that no twelve men ever had such an extraordinary 
day’s fishing as we have had; and, had we not met with 
these unfortimate accidents, we should have brought 
home such strange fish, and in such quantities, that 
the account of our day’s sport would have been 
inserted in all the newspapers. But, my dear Brethren 
we have been in many great dangers, and I shudder 
when I think of it, that perhaps one of us has been 
drowned. Let us count, and see whether the whole 
twelve of us are safely here.” 

“Yes, let us coimt!” all exclaimed; “for perhaps 
one of our dear brothers is drowned, and what will 
his unfortunate widow do?” 

Each of the twelve counted in turn, and each only 
counted eleven, omitting himself; and then all cried 
out, ‘ ‘It is but too true that one of our dear brothers 
is lostl Who shall carry the sad news'to his widow? 
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But first let us go back to the river, and look for the 
body.” 

These twelve wise men went down to the river, 
and searched every place where, during the day, 
either of them had been, but no body was found, 
which they bitterly bewailed, as it was deprived of 
Christian burial. They then drew lots which of them 
should inform the unfortunate widow of her dreadful 
loss; and when he on whom the lot fell inquired of 
the others to whose widow he should go, and no one 
could tell him, they bewailed still more bitterly that 
they could not discover which of their dear brothers 
was lost. 

It happened that at this time a gentleman from 
the Court was passing, and seeing them in such 
distress, asked the cause. 

They said, ‘‘This morning twelve of us came down 
to the river to fish, and one is missing, whom we 
cannot find.” 

Then the gentleman said, “What will you give 
me if I find your missing companion?” To which 
they answered, that they would gladly give all the 
money they had if he could restore their lost brother 
to them. 

He then made them stand in a row, and riding 
along the back of them gave each such a smart cut 
with his whip that they cried aloud witli pain, and 
as they did so he numbered them; but when he came 
to the twelfth he thrashed him till he and all his 
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companions cried out for mercy for him; and the 
gentleman said, “This is the twelfth of you!’* where¬ 
upon they thanked him for restoring their lost 
brother to them. 

And back home they all went; and are still as wise, 
I dare say, together with all their fellow citizens of 
Gotham, till this very day. 


THE AHKOND OF SWAT 


BY 

EDWARD LEAR 


Whoy or whyy or which^ or what, 

Is the Ahkond ojf Swat? 

Is he tall or short, or dark or fair? 

Does he sit on a stool or sofa or chair, 

or Squat, 

The Ahkond of Swat? 

Is he wise or foolish, young or old? 

Does he drink his soup and his coffee cold, 

or Hot, 

The Ahkond of Swat? 

Does he sing or whistle, jabber or talk, 

And when riding abroad does he gallop or walk, 

or Trot, 

The Ahkond of Swat? 

Does he wear a turban, a fez, or a hat? 

Does he sleep on a mattress, a bed, or a mat, 

or a Cot? 

The Ahkond of Swat? 
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When he writes a copy in round-hand size. 

Does he cross his t’s and finish his i’s 

with a Dot, 

The Ahkond of Swat? 

Can he write a letter concisely clear, 

Without a speck or a smudge or smear, 

or Blot, 

The Ahkond of Swat ? 

Do his people like him extremely well? 

Or do they, whenever they can, rebel, 

or Plot, 

At the Ahkond of Swat ? 

If he catches them then, either old or young, 

Does he have them chopped in pieces or hung, 

or Shot, 

The Ahkond of Swat ? 

Do his people prig in the lanes or park? 

Or even at times, when days are dark. 

Garotte? 

Oh, the Ahkond of Swat! 

Does he study the wants of his own dominion ? 

Or doesn’t he care for public opinion 

a Jot, 

The Ahkond of Swat? 
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To amuse his^ mind do his people show him 
Pictures, or anyone^s last new poem, 

or What, 

For the Ahkond of Swat? 

At night, if he suddenly screams and wakes. 

Do they bring him only a few small cakes, 

or a Lot, 

For the Ahkond of Swat? 

Does he live on turnips, tea, or tripe? 

Does he like his shawl to be marked with a stripe 

or a Dot, 

The Ahkond of Swat? 

Does he like to lie on his back in a boat. 

Like the lady who lived in that isle remote, 

Shalott, 

The Alikond of Swat? 

Is he quiet, or always making a fuss? 

Is his steward a Swiss or a Swede or a Russ, 

or a Scot, 

The Ahkond of Swat? 

Does he like to sit by the calm blue wave? 

Or to sleep and snore in a dark green cave, 

or a Grott, 

The Ahkond of Swat? 
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Does he drink small beer from a silver jjig, 

Or a bowl, or a glass, or a cup, or a mug, 

or a Pot, 

The Ahkond of Swat? 

Does he beat his wife with a gold-topped pipe 
When she lets the gooseberries grow too ripe, 

or Rot, 

The Ahkond of Swat? 

Does he wear a white tie when he dines with his fiiends, 
And tie it neat in a bow with ends, 

or a Knot, 

The Ahkond of Swat? 

Does he like new cream, and hate mince-pies? 
When he looks at the sun does he wink his eyes, 

or Not, 

The Ahkond of Swat? 

Does he teach his subjects to roast and bake? 

Does he sail about on an island lake, 

in a Yacht, 

The Ahkond of Swat ? 


Someone or nobo^ knows, / wot, 

WhOy or which, or why, or what. 

Is the Ahkond of Swat I 
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A STORY FROM THE ‘‘WONDER BOOk” 
OF 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


O NCE, in the old, old times, a foimtain gashed 
out of a hill-side, in the marvellous land of 
Greece. And, for aught I know, after so many 
thousand years, it is still gushing out of title very 
self-same spot. At any rate, there was the pleasant 
fountain, welling freshly forth and sparkling adown 
the hill-side, in the golden sunset, when a handsome 
young man named Bellerophon drew near its margin. 
In his hand he held a bridle, studded with brilliant 
gems, and adorned with a golden bit. Seeing an old 
man, and another of middle age, and a little boy, near 
the fountain, and likewise a maiden, who was dipping 
up some of the water in a pitcher, he paused, and 
begged that he might refresh himself with a draught. 

‘^This is very delicious water,*’ he said to the 
maiden, as he rinsed and filled her pitcher, after 
drinking out of it. ‘^Will you be kind enough to tell 
me whether the fountain has any name?” 

‘*Yes, it is called the Fountain of Pirene,” 
answered the maiden; and then she added, ‘‘My 
grandmother has told me that this clear fountain was 
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once a beautiful woman; and when her son was killed 
by the arrows of the huntress Diana, she melted 
all away into tears. And so the water, which you find 
so cool and sweet, is the sorrow of that poor mother’s 
heart!” 

should not have dreamed,” observed the young 
stranger, ‘‘that so clear a well-spring, with its gush 
and gurgle, and its cheery dance out of the shade into 
the sunlight, had so much as one tear-drop in its 
bosom! And this, then, is Pirene? I thank you, 
pretty maiden, for telling me its name. I have come 
from a far-away country to find this very spot.” 

A middle-aged country-fellow (he had driven his 
cow to drink out of the spring) stared hard at 
young Bellerophon, and at the handsome bridle which 
he carried in his hand. 

“The water-courses must be getting low, friend, 
in your part of the world,” remarked he, “if you 
come so far only to find the Fountain of Pirene. But, 
pray, have you lost a horse? I see you carry the bridle 
in your hand; and a very pretty one it is, with that 
double row of bright stones upon it. If the horse was 
as fine as the bridle, you are much to be pitied for 
losing him.” 

“I have lost no horse,” said Bellerophon, with a 
smile. “But I happen to be seeking a very famous one, 
which, as wise people have informed me, must be 
found hereabouts, if anywhere. Do. you know 
whether the wdnged horse Pegasus still haunts the 
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Fountain of Pirene, as he used to do in your fore- 
fethers’ days?” 

But then the country-fellow laughed. 

Some of you, my little friends, have probably 
heard that this Pegasus was a snow-white steed, with 
beautiful silvery wings, who spent most of his time on 
the summit of Moimt Helicon. He was as wild, and as 
swift, and as buoyant, in his flight throught the air, as 
any eagle that ever soared into the clouds. There 
was nothing else like him in the world. He had no 
mate; he had never been backed or bridled by a 
master; and for many a long year he led a solitary 
and a happy life. 

Oh, how fine a thing it is to be a vringed horse! 
Sleeping at night, as he did, on a lofty mormtain-top, 
and passing the greater part of the day in the air, 
Pegasus seemed hardly to be a creature of the earth. 
Whenever he was seen up very high above people’s 
heads, with the sunshine on his silvery wings, you 
would have thought that he belonged to the sky, and 
that, skimming a little too low, he had got astray 
among our mists and vapours, and was seeking his way 
back again. It was very pretty to behold him plunge 
into the fleecy bosom of a bright cloud, and be lost in 
it for a moment or two, and then break forth from the 
other side. Or, in a sullen rainstorm, when there was 
a grey pavement of clouds over the whole sky, it 
would sometimes happen that the winged horse 
descended right through it, and the glad light of the 
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upper region would gleam after him. In another 
instant, it is true, both Pegasus and the pleasant 
light would be gone away together. But any one that 
was fortunate enough to see this wondrous spectacle 
felt cheerful the whole day afterwards, and as much 
longer as the storm lasted. 

In the summer time, and in the beautifullest of 
weather, Pegasus often alighted on the solid earth, 
and, closing his silvery wings, would gallop over hill 
and dale for pastime, as fleetly as the wind. Oftener 
than in any other place, he had been seen near the 
Fountain of Pirene, drinking the delicious water, or 
rolling himself upon the soft grass of the margin. 
Sometimes, too (but Pegasus was very dainty in his 
food), he w'ould crop a few of the clover-blossoms 
that happened to be sweetest. 

To the Fountain of Pirene, therefore, people’s 
great-grandfathers had been in the habit of going (as 
long as they were youthful, and retained their faith in 
winged horses), in hopes of getting a glimpse at the 
beautiful Pegasus. But, of late years, he had been very 
seldom seen. Indeed, there were many of the country 
folks, dwelling within half an hour’s walk of the 
fountain, who had never beheld Pegasus, and did not 
believe that there was any such creature in existence. 
The country-fellow to whom Bellerophon was 
speaking chanced to be one of those incredulous 
persons. 

And that was the reason why he laughed. 
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Pegasus, indeed!” cried he, turning up his nose 
as high as such a flat nose could be turned up, 

Pegasus, indeed! A winged horse, truly! Why, 
friend, are you in your senses? Of what use would 
wings be to a horse? Could he drag the plough so well, 
think you? To be sure, there might be a little saving 
in the expense of shoes; but then, how would a man 
like to see his horse flying out of the stable window? 
—^yes; or whisking him up above the clouds, when 
he only wanted to ride to mill? No, no! I don^t 
believe in Pegasus, There never was such a ridiculous 
kind of a horse-fowl made!” 

‘T have some reason to think otherwise,”' said 
Bellerophon, quietly. 

And then he turned to an old grey man, who was 
leaning on a staff, and listening very attentively, with 
his head stretched forward, and one hand at his ear, 
because, for the last twenty years, he had been 
getting rather deaf. 

‘‘And what say you, venerable sir?” inquired he. 
“In your yoimger days, I should imagine, you must 
frequently have seen the winged steed!” 

“Ah, young stranger, my memory is very poor!” 
said the aged man. “When I was a lad, if I remember 
rightly, I used to believe there was such a horse, 
and so did everybody else. But, nowadays, I hardly 
know what to think, and very seldom think about the 
winged horse at all. If I ever saw the creature, it was 
a long, long while ago; and, to tell you the truth, I 
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doubt whether I ever did see him. One day, to be 
sure, when I was quite a youth, I remember seeing 
some hoof-tramps round about the brink of the 
fountain. Pegasus might have made those hoof-marks; 
and so might some other horse.” 

‘^And have you never seen him, my fair maiden?” 
asked Bellerophon of the girl, who stood with the 
pitcher on her head, while this talk went on. “You 
certainly could see Pegasus, if anybody can, for your 
eyes are very bright.” 

“Once I thought I saw him,” replied the maiden, 
with a smile and a blush. “It was either Pegasus, or 
a large white bird, a very great way up in the air. And 
one other time, as I was coming to the fountain with 
my pitcher, I heard a neigh. Oh, such a brisk and 
melodious neigh as that was! My very heart leaped 
with delight at the sound. But it startled me, 
nevertheless; so that I ran home without filling my 
pitcher.” 

“That was truly a pity!” said Bellerophon, 

And he turned to the child, whom I mentioned at 
the beginning of the story, and who was gazing at him, 
as children are apt to gaze at strangers, with his rosy 
mouth wide open. 

“Well, my little fellow,” cried Bellerophon, 
playfully pulling one of his curls, ‘ T suppose you have 
often seen the winged horse.” 

“That I have,” answered the child, very readily, 
“I saw him yesterday, and many times before.” 
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*‘You are a fine little man!’^ said Bellerophon, 
^*awing the child closer to him. “Come, tell me all 
about it.” 

“Why,” replied the child, “I often come here to 
sail little boats in the fountain, and to gather pretty 
pebbles out of its basin. And sometimes, when I 
look down into the water, I see tlie image of the 
winged horse, in the picture of the sky that is there. 
I wish he would come down, and take me on his back, 
and let me ride him up to the moon! But, if I so much 
as stir to look at him, he flies far away out of sight. ’ ’ 

And Bellerophon put liis faith in the child, who had 
seen the image of Pegasus in the water, and in the 
maiden, who had heard him neigh so melodiously, 
rather than in the middle-aged clown, who believed 
only in cart-horses, or in the old man, who had 
forgotten the beautiful things of his youth. 

Therefore, he haunted about the Fountain of 
Pirene for a great many days afterwards. He kept con¬ 
tinually on the watch, looking upward at the sky, or 
else down into the water, hoping for ever that he 
should see either the reflected image of the winged 
horse, or the marvellous reality. He held the bridle, 
with its bright gems and golden bit, always ready in 
his hand. The rustic people, who dwelt in the 
neighbourhood, and drove their cattle to the foxmtain 
to drink, would often laugh at poor Bellerophon, and 
sometimes take him pretty severely to task. They 
told him that an able-bodied young man, like himself, 
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ought to have better business than to be wasting his 
time in such an idle pursuit. They offered to sell him 
a horse, if he wanted one; and when Bellerophon 
declined the purchase, they tried to drive a bargain 
with him for his fine bridle. 

Even the coimtry boys thought him so very foolish 
that they used to have a great deal of sport about him, 
and were rude enough not to care a fig, although 
Bellerophon saw and heard it. One little urchin, for 
example, would play Pegasus, and cut the oddest 
imaginable capers, by way of flying, while one of his 
schoolfellows would scamper after him, holding 
fordi a twist of bulrushes, which was intended to 
represent Bellerophon’s ornamental bridle. But the 
gentle child, who had seen the picture of Pegasus in 
the water, comforted the young stranger more than 
ail the naughty boys could torment him. The dear 
little fellow, in his play-hours, often sat down beside 
him, and, without speaking a word, would look down 
into the fountain, and up towards the sky, with so 
innocent a faith, that Bellerophon could not help 
feeling encouraged. 

Now you will, perhaps, wish to be told why it was 
that Bellerophon had undertaken to catch the winged 
horse. And we shall find no better opportunity to 
speak about this matter than while he is waiting for 
Pegasus to appear. 

If I were to relate the whole of Bellerophon’s 
previous adventures, they might easily grow into a 
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very long story. It will be quite enough to say, that, 
in a certain country of Asia, a terrible monster, 
called a Chimaera, had made its appearance, and was 
doing more mischief than could be talked about 
between now and sunset. According to the best 
accounts which I have been able to obtain, t^is 
Chimaera was nearly, if not quite, the ugliest and most 
poisonous creature, and the strangest and unaccount- 
ablest, and the hardest to fight with, and the most 
difficult to run away from, that ever came out of the 
earth’s inside. It had a tail like a boa-constrictor; its 
body was like I do not know what; and it had three 
separate heads, one of which was a lion’s, the second 
a goat’s, and the third an abominably great snake’s. 
And a hot blast of fire came flaming out of each of its 
three mouths! Being an earthly monster, I doubt 
whether it had any wings; but, wings or no, it ran like 
a goat and a lion, and wriggled along like a serpent, 
and thus contrived to make about as much speed as all 
the three together. 

Oh, the mischief, and mischief, and mischief, that 
this naughty creature did! With its flaming breath, it 
could set a forest on fire, or bum up a field of grain, 
or, for that matter, a village, with all its fences and 
houses. It laid waste the whole coimtry round about, 
and used to eat up people and animals alive, and cook 
them afterwards in the burning oven of its stomach. 
Mercy on us, little children, I hope neither you nor I 
will ever happen to meet a Chimaera I . 
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While the hateful beast (if a beast we can anywise 
call it) was doing all these horrible things, it so 
chanced that Bellerophon came to that part of the 
world, on a visit to the king. The king’s name was 
lobates, and Lycia was the country which he ruled 
over. Bellerophon was one of the bravest youths in 
the world, and desired nothing so much as to do some 
valiant and beneficent deed, such as would make all 
mankind admire and love him. In those days, the only 
way for a young man to distinguish himself was by 
fighting battles, either with the enemies of his 
country, or with wicked giants, or with troublesome 
dragons, or with wild beasts, when he could find 
nothing more dangerous to encounter. King lobates, 
perceiving the courage of his youthful visitor, pro¬ 
posed to him to go and fight the Chimaera, which 
everybody else was afraid of, and which, unless it 
shovdd be soon killed, was likely to convert Lycia 
into a desert. Bellerophon hesitated not a moment, 
but assured the king that he would either slay this 
dreaded Chimaera or perish in the attempt. 

But, in the first place, as the monster was so 
prodigiously swift, he bethought himself that he should 
never win the victory by fighting on foot. The wisest 
thing he could do, therefore, was to get the very best 
and fleetest horse that could anywhere be found. And 
what other horse in all the world was half so fleet as 
the marvellous horse Pegasus, who had vsdngs as well 
as legs, and was even more active in the air than on the 
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earth? To be sure, a great many people denied that 
there was any such horse with wings, and said that the 
stories about him were all poetry and nonsense. But, 
wonderful as it appeared, Bellerophon believed that 
Pegasus was a real steed, and hoped that he himself 
might be fortunate enough to find him; and, once 
fairly mounted on his back, he would be able to fight 
the Chimaera at better advantage. 

And this was the purpose with which he had 
travelled from Lycia to Greece, and had brought the 
beautifully ornamented bridle in his hand. It was an 
enchanted bridle. If he could only succeed in putting 
the golden bit into the mouth of Pegasus, the winged 
horse would be submissive, and own Bellerophon for 
his master, and fly whithersoever he might choose to 
turn the rein. 

But, indeed, it was a weary and anxious time, while 
Bellerophon waited and waited for Pegasus, in hopes 
that he would come and drink at the Fountain of 
Pirene. He was afraid lest King lobates should 
imagine that he had fled from the Chimaera. It pained 
him, too, to think how much mischief the monster 
was doing, while he himself, instead of fighting with 
it, was compelled to sit idly poring over the bright 
waters of Pirene, as they gushed out of tlie sparkling 
sand. And as Pegasus came thither so seldom in these 
latter years, and scarcely alighted there more than 
once in a lifetime, Bellerophon feared that he might 
grow an old man, and have no strength left in his arms 
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nor courage in his heart, before the winged horse 
would appear. Oh, how heavily passes the time, 
while an adventurous youth is yearning to do his part 
in life, and to gather in the harvest of his renown! 
How hard a lesson it is to wait! Our life is brief, and 
how much of it is spent in teaching us only this 1 

Well was it for Bellerophon that the child had 
grown so fond of him, and w^as never weary of keeping 
him company. Every morning the child gave him a 
new hope to put in his bosom, instead of yesterday’s 
withered one. 

“Dear Bellerophon,” he would cry, looking up 
hopefully into his face, “I think we shall see Pegasus 
to-day!” 

And, at length, if it had not been for the little 
boy’s imwavering faith, Bellerophon would have given 
up all hope, and would have gone back to Lycia, and 
have done his best to slay the Chimaera without the 
help of the winged horse. And in that case poor 
Bellerophon would at least have been terribly scorched 
by the creature’s breath, and would most probably 
have been killed and devoured. Nobody should ever 
try to fight an earth-bom Chimaera imless he can first 
get upon the back of an aerial steed. 

One morning the child spoke to Bellerophon 
even more hopefully than usual. 

“Dear, dear Bellerophon,” cried he, “I know not 
why it is, but I feel as if we should certainly see 
Pegasus to-day!” 
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And all that day he would not stir a step from 
Bellerophon’s side; so they ate a crust of bread 
together, and drank some of the water of the fountain. 
In the afternoon there they sat, and Bellerophon had 
thrown his arm around the child, who likewise had 
put one of his little hands into Bellerophon’s. The 
latter was lost in his own thoughts, and was fixing his 
eyes vacantly on the trunks of the trees that over¬ 
shadowed the fountain, and on the grape vines that 
clambered up among their branches. But the gentle 
child was gazing down into the water; he was grieved, 
for Bellerophon’s sake, that the hope of another day 
should be deceived, like so many before it; and two 
or three quiet tear-drops fell from his eyes, and 
mingled with what were said to be the many tears of 
Pirene, when she wept for her slain child. 

But, when he least thought of it, Bellerophon felt 
the pressure of the child’s little hand and heard a soft, 
almost breathless whisper. 

^‘See there, dear Bellerophon! There is an image 
in the water!” 

The young man looked down into the dimpling 
mirror of the foxmtain, and saw what he took to be the 
reflection of a bird which seemed to be flying at a 
great height in the air, with a gleam of sunshine on its 
sno*wy or silvery wdngs. 

‘ ‘What a splendid bird it must be 1’ ’ said he. ‘ ‘And 
how very large it looks, though it must really be 
flying higher than the clouds!” 
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‘‘It makes me tremble!*’ whispered the child. “I 
am afraid to look uj> into the air! It is very beautiful, 
and yet I dare only look at its image in the water. 
Dear Bellerophon, do you not see that it is no bird? 
It is the winged horse, Pegasus!” 

Bellerophon’s heart began to throb! He gazed 
keenly upward, but could not see the winged 
creature, whether bird or horse; because, just then, 
it had plunged into the fleecy depths of a summer 
cloud. It was but a moment, however, before the 
object reappeared sinking lightly down out of the 
cloud, although still at a vast distance from the earth. 
Bellerophon caught the child in his arms, and shrank 
back with him, so that they were both hidden among 
the thick shrubbery which grew all aroimd the 
fountain. Not that he was afraid of any harm, but he 
dreaded lest, if Pegasus caught a glimpse of them, he 
would fly far away, and alight on some inaccessible 
mountain-top. For it was really the winged horse. 
After they had expected him so long, he was coming 
to quench his thirst with the water of Pirene. 

Nearer and nearer came the aerial wonder, flying 
in great circles, as you may have seen a dove when 
about to alight. Downward came Pegasus, in those 
wide, sweeping circles, which grew narrower and 
narrower still, as he gradually approached the earth. 
The nigher the view of him, the more beautiful he 
was, and the more marvellous the sweep of his silvery 
wings. At last, with so slight a pressure as hardly to 
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bend the grass about the fountain, or imprint a hoof- 
tramp in the sand of its margin, he alighted, and, 
stooping his wild head, began to drink. He drew in 
the v/ater, with long and pleasant sighs, and tranquil 
pauses of enjoyment; and then another draught, and 
another and another. For, nowhere in the world 
or up among the clouds, did Pegasus love any water as 
he loved this of Pirene. And when his thirst was 
slaked, he cropped a few of the honey-blossoms of the 
clover, delicately tasting them, but not caring to make 
a hearty meal, because the herbage just beneath the 
clouds on the lofty sides of Mount Helicon suited his 
palate better than this ordinary grass. 

After thus drinking to his heart’s content, and, in* 
his dainty fashion, condescending to take a little food, 

. the winged horse began to caper to and fro, and dance, 
as it were out of mere idleness and sport. There never 
was a more playful creature made tlian this very 
Pegasus. So there he frisked, in a way that it delights 
me to think about, fluttering his great wings as 
lightly as ever did a linnet, and running little races, 
half on earth and half in air, and which I know not 
whether to call a flight or a gallop. When a creature 
is perfectly able to fly, he sometimes chooses to run, 
just for the pastime of the thing; and so did Pegasus, 
although it cost him some little trouble to keep his 
hoofs so near the ground. Bellerophon, meanwhile, 
holding the child’s hand, peeped forth from the 
shrubbery, and thought that never was any sight so 
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beautiful as this, nor ever a horse’s eyes so wild and 
spirited as those of Pegasus. It seemed a sin to think 
of bridling him and riding on his back. 

Once or twice, Pegasus stopped, and snuffed the air, 
pricking up his ears, tossing his head, and turning it on 
all sides, as if he partly suspected some mischief or 
other. Seeing nothing, however, and hearing no 
sound, he soon began his antics again. 

At length—^not that he was weary, but only idle 
and luxurious—Pegasus folded his wings, and lay 
down on the soft green turf. But, being too fiill of 
aerial life to remain quiet for many moments together, 
he soon rolled over on his back, with his four slender 
legs in the air. It was beautiful to see him, this one 
solitary creature, whose mate had never been created, 
but who needed no companion, and, living a great 
many hundred years, was as happy as the centuries 
were long. The more he did such things as mortal 
horses are accustomed to do, the less earthly and 
more wonderful he seemed. Bellerophon and the 
child almost held their breath, partly from a delightful 
awe, but still more because they dreaded lest the 
slightest stir or murmur should send him up, with the 
speed of an arrow-flight, into the farthest blue of 
the sky. 

Finally, when he had had enough of rolling over 
and over, Pegasus turned himself about, and, in¬ 
dolently, like any other horse, put out his fore-legs, 
in order to rise from the groimd; and Bellerophon, 
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who had guessed that he would do so, darted 
suddenly from the thicket, and leaped astride of his 
back. 

Yes, there he sat, on the back of the winged horse! 

But what a bound did Pegasus make, when, for the 
first time, he felt the weight of a mortal man upon his 
loins! A bound indeed! Before he had time to draw 
a breath, Bellerophon foimd himself five hundred feet 
aloft, and still shooting upward, while the winged 
horse snorted and trembled with terror and anger. 
Upward he went, up, up, up, until he plunged into the 
cold misty bosom of a cloud, at which, only a little 
while before, Bellerophon had been gazing, and 
feincying it a very pleasant spot. Then again, out of the 
heart of the cloud, Pegasus shot down like a thunder¬ 
bolt, as if he meant to dash both himself and his rider 
headlong against a rock. Then he went through about 
a thousand of the wildest caprioles that had ever been 
performed either by a bird or a horse. 

I cannot tell you half that he did. He skimmed 
straight forward, and sideways, and backward. He 
reared himself erect, with his fore-legs on a wreath of 
mist, and his hind-legs on nothing at all. He flung out 
his heels behind, and put down his head between his 
legs, with his wings pointing right upward. At about 
two miles’ height above the earth, he turned a somer¬ 
sault, so that Bellerophon’s heels were where his 
head should have been, and he seemed to look down 
into the sky, instead of up. He twisted his head about, 
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and looking Bellerophon in the face, with fire flashing 
from his eyes, made a terrible attempt to bite him. 
He fluttered his pinions so wildly that one of the silver 
feathers was shaken out, and floating earthward, was 
picked up by the child, who kept it as long as he 
lived, in memory of Pegasus and Bellerophon. 

But the latter (who, as you may judge, was as good 
a horseman as ever galloped) had been watching his 
opportunity, and at last clapped the golden bit 
of the enchanted bridle between the winged steed’s 
jaws. No sooner was this done than Pegasus became 
as manageable as if he had taken food, all his life, out 
of Bellerophon’s hand. To speak what I really feel, it 
was almost a sadness to see so wild a creature grow 
suddenly so tame. And Pegasus seemed to feel it so, 
likewise. He looked round to Bellerophon, with the 
tears in his beautiful eyes, instead of the fire that so 
recently flashed from them. But when Bellerophon 
patted his head, <uid spoke a few authoritative, yet 
kind and soothing words, another look came into the 
eyes of Pegasus; for he was glad at heart, after so many 
lonely centuries, to have found a companion and a 
master. 

Thus it always is with winged horses, and with 
all such wild and solitary creatures. If you can catch 
and overcome them, it is the surest way to win their 
love. 

While Pegasus had been doing his utmost to shake 
Bellerophon off his back, he had flown a very long 
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distance, and they had come within sight of a lofty 
mountain by the time the bit was in his mouth. 
Bellerophon had seen this mountain before, and knew 
it to be Helicon, on the summit of which was the 
winged horse’s abode. Thither (after looking gently 
into his rider’s face, as if to ask leave) Pegasus now 
flew, and, alighting, waited patiently until Bellerophon 
should please to dismount. The young man, accord¬ 
ingly, leaped from his steed’s back, but still held him 
fast by the bridle. Meeting his eyes, however, he was 
so affected by the gentleness of his aspect, and by his 
beauty, and by the thought of the free life which 
Pegasus had heretofore lived, that he could not bear 
to keep him a prisoner, if he really desired his liberty. 

Obeying this generous impulse, he slipped the 
enchanted bridle off the head of Pegasus, and took the 
bit from his mouth. 

‘"Leave me, Pegasus!” said'he. “Either leave me, 
or love me.” 

In an instant, the winged horse shot almost out of 
sight, soaring straight upward from the summit of 
Mount Helicon. Being long after sunset, it was now 
twilight on the mountain-top, and dusky evening over 
all the country round about. But Pegasus flew so high 
that he overtook the departed day, and was bathed 
in the upper radiance of the sun. Ascending higher 
and higher, he looked like a bright speck, and, at last, 
could no longer be seen in the hollow waste of the 
sky. And Bellerophon was afraid that he should never 
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behold him more. But, while he was lamenting his 
own folly, the bright speck reappeared, and drew 
nearer and nearer, until it descended lower than the 
sunshine; and behold, Pegasus had come back! After 
this trial, there was no more fear of the winged 
horse’s making his escape. He and Bellerophon were 
friends, and put loving faith in one another. 

That night they lay down and slept together, with 
Bellerophon’s arm about the neck of Pegasus, not as a 
caution, but for kindness. And they awoke at peep 
of day, and bade one another good morning, each in 
his own language. 

In this meinner, Bellerophon and the wondrous 
steed spent several days, and grew better acquainted 
and fonder of each other all the time. They went on 
long aerial journeys, and sometimes ascended so high 
that the earth looked hardly bigger than—the moon. 
They visited distant countries, and amazed the 
inhabitants, who thought that the beautiful young 
man, on the back of the winged horse, must have 
come down out of the sky. A thousand miles a day 
was no more than an easy space for the fleet Pegasus 
to pass over. Bellerophon was delighted with this 
kind of life, and would have liked nothing better than 
to live always in the same way, aloft in the clear 
atmosphere; for it was always sunny weather up 
there, however cheerless and rainy it might be in the 
lower region. But he could not forget the horrible 
Chimaera, which he had promised King lobates to 
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slay. So at last, when he had become well accustomed 
to feats of horsemanship in the air, and could manage 
Pegasus with the least motion of his hand, and had 
taught him to obey his voice, he determined to 
attempt the performance of this perilous adventure. 

At daybreak, therefore, as soon as he xmclosed his 
eyes, he gently pinched the winged horse^s ear, in 
order to arouse him. Pegasus immediately started 
from the ground, and pranced about a quarter of a 
mile aloft, and made a grand sweep aroimd the 
moxmtain-top, by way of showing that he was wide 
awake, and ready for any kind of excursion. During 
the whole of this little flight, he uttered a loud, 
brisk, and melodious neigh, and finally camte down at 
Bellerophon’s side, as lightly as ever you saw a 
sparrow hop upon a twig. 

“Well done, dear Pegasus! well done, my sky- 
skimmer I” cried Bellerophon, fondly stroking the 
horse’s neck. “And now, my fleet and beautiful 
friend, we must break our fast. To-day we are to fight 
the terrible Chimaera.” 

As soon as they had eaten their morning meal, and 
drunk some sparkling water from a spring called 
Hippocrene, Pegasus held out his head, of his OMvn 
accord, so that his master might put on the bridle. 
Then, with a great many playful leaps and airy caper- 
ings, he showed his impatience to be gone; while 
Bellerophon was girding on his sword, and hanging 
his shield about his neck, and preparing himself for 
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battle. When everything was ready, the rider mounted 
and (as was his custom, when going a long distance) 
ascended five miles perpendicularly, so as the better 
to see whither he was directing his course. He then 
turned the head of Pegasus towards the east, and set 
out for Lycia. In their flight they overtook an eagle, 
and came so nigh him, before he could get out of their 
way, that Bellerophon might easily have caught him 
by the leg. Hastening onward at this rate, it was still 
early in the forenoon when they beheld the lofty 
mountains of Lycia, with their deep and shaggy 
valleys. If Bellerophon had been told truly, it was in 
one of those dismal valleys that the hideous Chimaera 
had taken up its abode. 

Being now so near their journey’s end, the winged 
horse gradually descended with his rider; and they 
took advantage of some clouds that were floating over 
the moimtain-tops, in order to conceal themselves. 
Hovering on the upper surface of a cloud, and 
peeping over its edge, Bellerophon had a pretty 
distinct view of the mountainous part of Lycia, and 
could look into all its shadowy vales at once. At first 
there appeared to be nothing remarkable. It was a 
wild, savage, and rocky tract of high and precipitous 
hills. In the more level part of the country there 
were ruins of houses that had been burnt, and, here 
and there, the carcasses of dead cattle strewn about 
the pastures where they had been feeding. 

“The Chimaera must have done this mischief,” 
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thought Bellerophon. '^But where can the monster 
be?” 

As I have already said, there was nothing remarkable 
to be detected, at first sight, in any of the valleys and 
dells that lay among the precipitous heights of the 
mountains. Nothing at all; unless, indeed, it were 
three spires of black smoke, which issued from what 
seemed to be the mouth of a cavern, and clambered 
sullenly into the atmosphere. Before reaching the 
moxmtain-top, these three black smoke-wreaths 
mingled themselves into one. The cavern was 
almost directly beneath the winged horse and his 
rider, at the distance of about a thousand feet. The 
smoke, as it crept heavily upward, had an ugly, 
sulphurus, stifling scent, which caused Pegasus to snort 
and Bellerophon to sneeze. So disagreeable was it to 
the marvellous steed (who was accustomed to breathe 
only the purest air) that he waved his wings, and shot 
half a mile out of the range of this offensive vapour. 

But, on looking behind him, Bellerophon saw 
something that induced him first to draw the bridle, 
and then to turn Pegasus about. He made a sign, which 
the winged horse xmderstood, and sunk slowly through 
the air, until his hoofs were scarcely more than a man’s 
height above the rocky bottom of the valley. In 
front, as far off as you could throw a stone, was the 
cavern’s mouth, with the three smoke-wreaths oozing 
out of it. And what else did Bellerophon behold then ? 

There seemed to be a heap of strange and terrible 
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creatures curled up within the cavern. Their bodies 
lay so close together that Bellerophon could not 
distinguish them apart; but, judging by their heads, 
one of these creatures was a huge snake, the second 
a fierce lion, and the third an ugly goat. The lion and 
the goat were asleep; the snake was broad awake, 
and kept staring about him with a great pair of fiery 
eyes. But—and this was the most wonderful part of 
the matter—the three spires of smoke evidently issued 
from the nostrils of these three heads! So strange was 
the spectacle that, although Bellerophon had been all 
along expecting it, the truth did not immediately occur 
to him that here was the terrible three-headed Chimsera. 
He had found out the Chimsera’s cavern. The snake, 
the lion, and the goat, as he supposed them to be, 
were not three separate creatures, but one monster. 

The wicked, hateful thing! Slumbering, as two- 
thirds of it was, it still held, in its abominable claws, 
the remnant of an unfortunate lamb—or possibly (but 
I hate to think so) it was a dear little boy—^which its 
three mouths had been gnawing before two of them 
fell asleep I 

All at once Bellerophon started as from a dream, 
and knew it to be the Chimaera. Pegasus seemed to 
know it, at the same instant, and sent forth a neigh, 
that sounded like the call of a trumpet to battle. At 
this soimd the three heads reared themselves erect, 
and belched out great flashes of flame. Before Bellero¬ 
phon had time to consider what to do next, the 
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monster flxmg itself out of the cavern and spr ang 
straight towards him, with its immense claws 
extended, and its snaky tail twisting itself venomously 
behind. If Pegasus had not been as nimble as a bird, 
both he and his rider would have been overthrown by 
the Chimsera’s headlong rush, and thus the battle 
have been ended before it was well begun. But the 
winged horse was not to be caught so. In the 
twinkling of an eye he was up aloft, half-way to the 
clouds, snorting with anger. He shuddered, too, not 
with affright, but with utter disgust at the loath¬ 
someness of this poisonous thing with three heads. 

The Chimsera, on the other hand, raised itself up so 
as to stand absolutely on the tip-end of its tail, with its 
talons pawing fiercely in the air, and its three heads 
spluttering fire at Pegasus and his rider. My stars, how 
it roared, and hissed, and bellowed! Bellerophon, 
meanwhile, was fitting his shield on his arm, and 
drawing his sword. 

“Now, my beloved Pegasus,” he whispered in the 
winged horse’s ear, “thou must help me to slay this 
insufferable monster; or else thou shalt fly back to thy 
solitary mountain-peak vrithout thy friend Bellerophon. 
For either the Chimaera dies, or its three mouths 
shall gnaw this head of mine, which has slumbered 
upon thy neck!” 

Pegasus whinnied, and, turning back his head, 
rubbed his nose tenderly a^inst his rider’s cheek. 
It was his way of telling him that, though he had win^ 
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and was an immortal horse, yet he would perish, if it 
were possible for immortality to perish, rather than 
leave Bellerophon behind. 

‘‘I thank you, Pegasus,*" answered Bellerophon. 
^‘Now, then, let us make a dash at the monster!** 
Uttering these words, he shook the bridle; and 
Pegasus darted down aslant, as swift as the flight of an 
arrow, right towards the Chimaera’s three-fold head, 
which, all this time, was poking itself as high as it 
could into the air. As he came within arm*s-length, 
Bellerophon made a cut at the monster, but was 
carried onward by his steed before he could see 
whether the blow had been successful. Pegasus 
continued his course, but soon wheeled round, at 
about the same distance from the Chimaera as before. 
Bellerophon then perceived that he had cut the goat's 
head of the monster almost off, so that it dangled 
downward by the skin, and seemed quite dead. 

But, to make amends, the snake’s head and the 
lion’s head had taken all the fierceness of the dead one 
into themselves, and spat flame, and hissed, and 
roared, with a vast deal more fury than before. 

‘‘Never mind, my brave Pegasus!’* cried Bellero¬ 
phon. “With another stroke like that, we will stop 
either its hissing or its roaring.’* 

And again he shook the bridle. Dashing aslantwise 
as before, the winged horse made another arrow- 
flight towards the Chimaera, and Bellerophon aimed 
another downright stroke at one of the two remaining 
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heads as he shot by. But this time neither he nor 
Pegasus escaped so well as at first. With one of its 
claws the Chimaera had given the young man a deep 
scratch in his shoulder, and had slightly damaged the 
left wing of the flying steed with the other. On his 
part Bellerophon had mortally wounded the lion’s 
head of the monster, insomuch that it now hung 
downward, with its fire almost extinguished, and 
sending out gasps of thick black smoke. The snake’s 
head, however (which was the only one now left), 
was twice as fierce and venomous as ever before. It 
belched forth shoots of fire five hundreds yards long, 
and emitted hisses so loud, so harsh, and so ear- 
piercing, that King lobates heard them fifty miles off, 
and trembled till the throne shook under him. 

“Well-a-day!” thought the poor king; ‘‘the 
Chimaera is certainly coming to devour me! ’ ’ 

Meanwhile Pegasus had again paused in the air, and 
neighed angrily, while sparkles of a pure crystal 
flame darted out of his eyes. How unlike the lurid fire 
of the Chimaera! The aerial steed’s spirit was all 
aroused, and so was that of Bellerophon. 

“Dost thou bleed, my immortal horse?” cried the 
young man, caring less for his own hurt than for the 
anguish of this glorious creature, that ought never to 
have tasted pain. “The execrable Chimaera shall pay 
for this mischief with his last head!” 

Then he shook the bridle, shouted loudly, and 
guided Pegasus, not aslantwise as before, but straight 
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at the monster’s hideous front. So rapid was the 
onset that it seemed but a dazzle and a flash, before 
Bellerophon was at close grips with his enemy. 

The Chimaera, by this time, after losing its second 
head, had got into a red-hot passion of pain and 
rampant rage. It so flounced about, half on earth and 
partly in the air, that it was impossible to say which 
element it rested upon. It opened its snake-jaws to 
such an abominable width that Pegasus might almost, 
I was going to say, have flown right down its throat, 
wings outspread, rider and all! At their approach, it 
shot out a tremendous blast of its fiery breath, and 
enveloped Bellerophon and his steed in a perfect 
atmosphere of flame, singeing the wings of Pegasus, 
scorching off one whole side of the yoimg man’s 
golden ringlets, and making them both far hotter than 
was comfortable, from head to foot. 

But this was nothing to what followed. 

When the airy rush of the winged horse had 
brought him within the distance of a hundred yards, 
the Chimaera gave a spring, and flung its huge, 
awkward, venomous, and utterly detestable carcass right 
upon poor Pegasus, clung round him with might and 
main, and tied up its snaky tail into a knot! Up flew 
the aerial steed, higher, higher, higher, above the 
moxmtain peaks, above the clouds, and almost out of 
sight of the solid earth. But still the earth-bom 
monster kept its hold, and was borne upward, along 
with the creature of light and air. Bellerophon, 
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meanwhile, turning about, found himself face to fece 
with the ugly grimness of the Chimaera’s visage, and 
could only avoid being scorched to death, or bitten 
right in twain, by holding up his shield. Over the 
upper edge of the shield he looked sternly into the 
savage eyes of the monster. 

But the Chimaera was so mad and wild with pain, 
that it did not guard itself so well as might else have 
been the case. Perhaps, after all, the best way to fight 
a Chimaera is by getting as close to it as you can. In 
its efforts to stick its horrible iron claws into its 
enemy, the creature left its own breaist quite exposed; 
and perceiving this, Bellerophon thrust his sword up 
to the hilt into its cruel heart. Immediately the snaky 
tail iintied its knot. The monster let go its hold of 
Pegasus, and fell from that vast height, downward; 
while the fire within its bosom, instead of being put 
out, burned fiercer than ever, and quickly began to 
consume the dead carcass. Thus it fell out of the sky, 
all aflame, and (it being nightfall before it reached the 
earth) was mistaken for a shooting star or a comet. 
But, at early sunrise, some cottagers were going to 
their day’s labour, and saw, to their astonishment, 
that several acres of ground were strewn with black 
ashes. In the middle of a field, there was a heap 
of whitened bones, a great deal higher than a 
haystack. Nothing else was ever seen of the dreadful 
Chimaera! 

And when Bellerophon had won the victory, he 
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bent forward and kissed Pegasus, while the tears stood 
in his eyes. 

‘‘Back now, my beloved steed! ’’ said he. ‘‘Back to 
the Fountain of PireneT^ 

Pegasus skimmed through the air, quicker than ever 
he did before, and reached the fountain in a very short 
time. And there he found the old man leaning on his 
staff, and the country-fellow watering his cow, and 
the pretty maiden filling her pitcher. 

“I remember now,’’ quoth the old man, “I saw 
this winged horse once before, when I was quite a 
lad. But he was ten times handsomer in those days.” 

“I own a cart-horse worth three of him!” said the 
country-fellow. “If this pony were mine, the first 
thing 1 should do would be to clip his wings! ’ ’ 

But the poor maiden said nothing, for she had always 
the luck to be afraid at the wrong time. So she ran 
away, and let her pitcher tumble down, and broke it. 

“Where is the gentle child,” asked Bellerophon, 
“who used to keep me company, and never lost his 
faith, and never was weary of gazing into the fountain?’ ’ 
“Here am I, dear Bellerophon!” said the child 
softly. 

For the little boy had spent day after day, on the 
margin of Pirene, waiting for his friend to come back; 
but when he perceived Bellerophon descending 
through the clouds, moimted on the winged horse, he 
had shrunk back into the shrubbery. He was a delicate 
and tender child, and dreaded lest the old man and the 
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country-fellow should see the tears gushing from his 
eyes. 

“Thou hast won the victory,’* said he, joyfully, 
running to the knee of Bellerophon, who still sat on 
the back of Pegasus. “I knew thou wouldst.” 

“Yes, dear child!” replied Bellerophon, alighting 
from the winged horse. “But if thy faith had not 
helped me, I should never have waited for Pegasus, 
and never have gone up above the clouds, and never 
have conquered the terrible Chimaera. Thou, my 
beloved little friend, hast done it all. And now let us 
give Pegasus his liberty.” 

So he slipped off the enchanted bridle from the 
head of the marvellous steed. “Be free for evermore, 
my Pegasus!” cried he, with a shade of sadness in 
his tone. “Be as free as thou art fleet!” 

But Pegasus rested his head on Bellerophon’s 
shoulder, and would not be persuaded to take flight. 

“Well, then,” said Bellerophon, caressing the airy 
horse, “thou shalt be with me as long as thou wilt; 
and we will go together, forthwith, and tell King 
lobates that the Chimaera is destroyed. ’ ’ 

Then Bellerophon embraced the gentle child, and 
promised to come to him again, and departed. But 
in after years, that child took higher flights upon the 
aerial steed Aan ever did Bellerophon, and achieved 
more honourable deeds than his friend’s victory over 
the Chimaera. For, gentle and tender as he was, he 
grew to be a mighty poet! 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Shows how the Rq/al Familfr Sate down to Breal^ast 

T his is Valoroso XXIV, King of Paflagonia, 
seated with his Queen and only child at their 
royal breakfast-table, and receiving the letter which 
announces to his Majesty a proposed visit from Prince 
Bulbo, heir of Padella, reigning King of Crim Tartary. 
Remark the delight upon the monarch’s royal fea¬ 
tures. He is so absorbed in the perusal of the King 
of Crim Tartary’s letter, that he allows his eggs to 
get cold, and leaves his august muffins imtasted. 

‘‘What! that wicked, brave, delightful Prince 
Bulbo!” cries Princess Angelica; “so handsome, so 
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accomplished, so witty—the conqueror of Rim- 
bo mbamento, where he slew ten thousand giants!’’ 

“Who told you of him, my dear?” asks his Majesty. 

“A little bird,” says Angelica. 

“Poor Gigliol” says mamma, pouring out the 
tea. 

“Bother Gigliol” cries Angelica, tossing up her 
head, which rustled with a thousand curl-papers. 

“I wish,” growls the King—“1 wish Giglio 
was . . .” 

“Was better? Yes, dear, he is better,” says the 
Queen. “Angelica’s little maid, Betsinda, told me 
so when she came to my room this morning with my 
early tea.” 

“You are always drinking tea,” said the Monarch, 
with a scowl. 

“It is better than drinking port or brandy-and- 
water,” replies her Majesty. 

“Well, well, my dear, I only said you were fond 
of drinking tea,” said the King of Paflagonia, with 
an effort as if to command his temper. “Angelica! 
I hope you have plenty of new dresses; your milli¬ 
ners’ bills are long enough. My dear Queen, you 
must see and have some parties. I prefer dinners, 
but of course you will be for balls. Your everlasting 
blue velvet quite tires me: and, my love, I should 
like you to have a new necklace. Order one. Not 
more than a hundred or a hundred and fifty thousand 
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**And Giglio, dear/* says the Queen. 

‘‘Giglio may go to the-** 

‘*Oh, sir,** screams her Majesty. *‘Your own 
nephew! our late King’s only son.** 

Giglio may go to the tailor’s, and order the bills 
to be sent in to Glumboso to pay. Confound him! 
I mean bless his dear heart. He need want for nothing; 
give him a couple of guineas for pocket-money, my 
dear; and you may as well order yourself bracelets, 
while you are about the necklace, Mrs. V. * ’ 

Her Majesty, or Mrs. K., as the monarch facetiously 
called her (for even royalty will have its sport, and 
this august family were very much attached), 
embraced her husband, and, twining her arm round 
her daughter’s waist, they quitted the breakfest- 
room in order to make ail things ready for the 
princely stranger. 

When they were gone, the smile that had lighted 
up the eyes of the husband and father fled—the pride 
of the King fled—the man was alone. Had I the pen 
of a G. P. R. James, I would describe Valoroso’s 
torments in the choicest language; in which I would 
also depict his flashing eye, his distended nostril— 
his dressing-gown, pocket-handkerchief, and boots. 
But I need not say I have not the pen of that novelist; 
suffice it to say, Valoroso was alone. 

He rushed to the cupboard, seizing from the table 
one of the many egg-cups with which his princely 
board was served for the matin meal, drew out a 
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bottle of right Nantz or Cognac, filled and emptied 
the cup several times, and laid it down with a hoarse 
‘‘Ha, ha, ha! now Valoroso is a man again. 

“But oh!” he went on (still sipping, I am sorry 
to say), “ere I was a king, I needed not this intoxicat¬ 
ing draught; once I detested the hot brandy wine, and 
quaffed no other fount but nature’s rill. It dashes not 
more quickly o’er the rocks, than I did, as, with 
blunderbuss in hand, I brushed away the early morning 
dew, and shot the partridge, snipe, or antlered deer! 
Ah! well may England’s dramatist remark, ‘Uneasy 
lies the head that wears a crown!’ Why did I steal 

my nephew’s, my young Giglio’s--? Steal! said I? 

no, no, no, not steal, not steal. Let me withdraw 
that odious expression. I took, and on my manly 
head I set, the royal crown of Paflagonia; I took, and 
with my royal arm I wield, the sceptral rod of Pafla¬ 
gonia; I took, and in my outstretched hand I hold, 
the royal orb of Paflagonia! Could a poor boy, a 
snivelling, drivelling boy—was in the nurse’s arms 
but yesterday, and cried for sugar-plums and puled for 
pap—^bear up the awful weight of crown, orb, 
sceptre? gird on the sword my royal fathers wore, 
and meet in fight the tough Crimean foe?” 

And then the monarch went on to argue in his 
own mind (though we need not say that blank verse 
is not argument) that what he had got it was his duty 
to keep, and that, if at one time he had entertained 
id^ of a certain restitution, which shall be nameless, 
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the prospect by a certain marriage of uniting 
crowTis and two nations which had been engag^^ 
bloody and expensive wars, as the Paflagonians 
the Crimeans had been, put the idea of Gigb^ ^ 
restoration to the throne out of the question: nay, 
were his own brother, King Savio, alive, he would 
certainly will away the crown from his ovm son m 
order to bring about such a desirable union. 

Thus easily do we deceive ourselves! Thus do 
we fancy what we wish is right! The King took 
courage, read the papers, finished his muffins and 
eggs, and rang the bell for his Prime Minister. The 
Queen, after thinking whether she should go up and 
see Giglio, who had been sick, thought, ^‘Not now. 
Business first; pleasure afterwards. I will go and 
see dear Giglio this afternoon; and now I will drive 
to the jeweller's, to look for the necklace and brace¬ 
lets." The Princess went up into her own room, and 
made Betsinda, her maid, bring out all her dresses; 
and as for Giglio, they forgot him as much as I forget 
what I had for dinner last Tuesday twelvemonth. 

★ ★ 
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CHAPTER TWO 


How King Valoroso got the Crowny and Prince Giglio 
went without 


P AFLAGONIA, ten or twenty thousand years 
ago, appears to have been one of those kingdoms 
where the laws of succession were not settled; for 
when King Savio died, leaving his brother Regent 
of the kingdom, and guardian of Savio’s orphan 
infant, this unfaithful regent took no sort of regard 
of the late monarch’s will; had himself proclaimed 
sovereign of Paflagonia under the title of King 
Valoroso XXIV, had a most splendid coronation, 
and ordered all the nobles of the kingdom to pay 
him homage. So long as Valoroso gave them plenty 
of balls at Court, plenty of money and lucrative places, 
the Paflagonian nobility did not care who was long; 
and, as for the people, in those early times they were 
equally indifferent. The Prince Giglio, by reason 
of his tender age at his royal father’s death, did not 
feel the loss of his crown and empire. As long as he 
had plenty of toys eind sweetmeats, a holiday five 
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times a week, and a horse and gun to go out shooting 
when he grew a little older, and, above all, the 
company of his darling cousin, the King’s only child, 
poor Giglio was perfectly contented; nor did he 
envy his uncle the royal robes and sceptre, the great 
hot uncomfortable throne of state, and the enormous 
cumbersome crown in which that monarch appeared 
from morning till night. King Valoroso’s portrait, 
has been left to us, and I think you will agree with 
me that he must have been sometimes rather tired 
of his velvet, and his diamonds, and his ermine, and 
his grandeur. I shouldn’t like to sit in that stifling 
robe, with such a thing as that on my head. 

No doubt, the Queen must have been lovely in 
her youth; for though she grew rather stout in after 
life, yet her features, as shown in her portrait, are 
certainly pleasing. If she was fond of flattery, scandal, 
cards, and fine clothes, let us deal gently with her 
infirmities, which, after all, may be no greater than 
our own. She was kind to her nephew; and if she 
had any scruples of conscience about her husband’s 
taking the young Prince’s crown, consoled herself 
by thinking that the King, though a usurper, was a 
most respectable man, and that at his death Prince 
Giglio would be restored to his throne, and share it 
with his cousin, whom he loved so fondly. 

The Prime Minister was Glumboso, an old states¬ 
man, who most cheerfully swore fidelity to King 
Valoroso, and in whose hands the monarch left all 
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the afiFairs of his kingdom. All Valoroso wanted was 
plenty of money, plenty of hxmting, plenty of flattery, 
and as little trouble as possible. As long as he had 
his sport, this monarch cared little how his people 
paid for it; he engaged in some wars, and of course 
the Paflagonian newspapers announced that he gained 
prodigious victories: he had statues erected to himself 
in every city of the empire, and of course his pictures 
placed everywhere, and in all the print-shops: he was 
Valoroso the Magnanimous, Valoroso the Victorious, 
Valoroso the Great, and so forth—^for even in these 
early times courtiers and people knew how to flatter. 

This royal pair had one only child, the Princess 
Angelica, who, you may be sure, was a paragon in the 
courtiers* eyes, in her parents’, and in her own. 
It was said she had the longest hair, the largest eyes, 
the slimmest waist, the smallest foot, and the 
most lovely complexion of any young lady in the 
Paflagonian dominions 1 Her accomplishments were 
annoimced to be even superior to her beauty; and 
governesses used to shame their idle pupils by telling 
them what Princess Angelica could do. She could 
play the most difficult pieces of music at sight. She 
could answer any one of ‘‘MangnalTs Questions.” 
She knew every date in the history of Paflagonia, and 
every other country. She knew French, English, 
Italian, German, Spanish, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
Cappadocian, Sainodiracian,.>Egean, and Crim Tartar. 
In a word, she was a most accomplished young crea- 
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ture; and her governess and lady-in-waiting was 
the severe Countess GrufFanufF. . . . This lady was no 
better horn than many other ladies who give them¬ 
selves airs; and all sensible people laughed at her 
absurd pretensions. The fact is, she had been maid¬ 
servant to the Queen when her Majesty was only 
Princess, and her husband had been head footman; 
but after his death or disappearance, of which you shall 
hear presently, this Mrs. GrufFanufF, by flattering, 
toadying, and wheedling her royal mistress, became 
a favourite with the Queen (who was rather a weak 
woman), and her Majesty gave her a title, and made 
her nursery governess to the Princess. 

And now I must tell you about the Princess’s 
learning and accomplishments, for which she had 
such a wonderful character. Clever Angelica cer¬ 
tainly was, but as idle as possible. Play at sight, indeed! 
she could play one or two pieces, and pretend that 
she had never seen them before; she could answer 
half a dozen ‘‘Mangnall’s Questions”; but then you 
must take care to ask the right ones. As for her 
languages, she had masters in plenty, but I doubt 
whether she knew more than a few phrases in each, 
for all her pretence; and as for her embroidery and 
her drawing, she showed beautiful specimens, it is 
true, but Who did them? 

This obliges me to tell the truth, and to do so I 
must go back ever so far, and tell you about the 
Fairy Blackstick. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Tells who the Fairj Blackstick waSy and who were ever 
so many grand personages besides 


B etween the kingdoms of Paflagonia and Crim 
Tartary, there lived a. mysterious personage, 
who was known in those countries as the Fairy Black- 
stick, from the ebony wand or crutch which she 
carried, on which she rode to the moon sometimes, 
or upon other excursions of business or pleasure, 
and with which she performed her wonders. 

When she was young, and had been j&rst taught tlie 
art of conjuring, by the necromancer, her father, she 
was always practising her skill, whizzing about from 
one kingdom to another upon her black stick, and 
conferring her fairy favours upon this Prince or that. 
She had scores of royal godchildren; turned number¬ 
less wicked people into beasts, birds, millstones, 
clocks, pumps, bootjacks, umbrellas, or other absurd 
shapes; and in a word was one of the most active 
and officious of the whole College of Fairies. 

But after two or three thousand years of this sport, 
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I suppose Blacks tick grew tired of it. Or perhaps 
she thought, ‘"What good am I doing by sending this 
Princess to sleep for a hundred years? by fixing a 
black pudding on to that booby’s nose? by causing 
diamonds and pearls to drop from one little girl’s 
mouth, and vipers and toads from another’s? I 
begin to think I do as much harm as good by my 
performances. I might as well shut my incantations 
up, and allow things to take their natural course. 

‘"There were my two young goddaughters, King 
Savio’s wife, and Duke Padella’s wife: I gave them 
each a present, which was to render them charming 
in the eyes of their husbands, and secure the afiFection 
of those gentlemen as long as they lived. What good 
did my Rose and my Ring do these two women? 
None on earth. From having all their whims in¬ 
dulged by their husbands, they became capricious, 
lazy, ill-humoured, absurdly vain, and leered and 
languished, and fancied themselves irresistibly beauti¬ 
ful, when they were really quite old and hideous, 
the ridiculous creatures! They used actually to patron¬ 
ise me when 1 went to pay them a visit;— me^ the 
Fairy Blackstick, who knows all the vsdsdom of the 
necromancers, and who could have turned them into 
baboons, and all their diamonds into strings of onions, 
by a single wave of my rod!” So she locked up her 
books in her cupboard, declined further magical 
performances, and scarcely used her wand at all 
except as a cane to walk about with. 
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So when Duke Padella^s lady had a little son (the 
Duke was at that time only one of the principal 
noblemen in Crim Tartary), Blackstick, although 
invited to the christening, would not so much as 
attend, but merely sent her compliments and a 
silver papboat for the baby, which was really not worth 
a couple of guineas. About the same time the Queen 
of Paflagonia presented his Majesty with a son and 
heir, and guns were fired, the capital illuminated, and 
no end of feasts ordained to celebrate the young 
Prince’s birth. It was thought the Fairy, who was 
asked to be his godmother, would at least have pre¬ 
sented him with an invisible jacket, a flying horse, 
a Fortunatus’s purse, or some other valuable token of 
her favour; but instead, Blackstick went up to the 
cradle of the child Giglio, when everybody was 
admiring him, and complimenting his royal papa 
and mamma, and said, ‘*My poor child, the best 
thing I can send you is a little misfortune ^ \ and this 
was all she would utter, to the disgust of Giglio’s 
parents, who died very soon after, when Giglio’s 
uncle took the throne, as we read in Chapter One. 

In like manner, when Cavolfiore, King of Crim 
Tartary, had a christening of his only child, Rosalba, 
the Fairy Blackstick, who had been invited, was not 
more gracious than in Prince Giglio’s case. Whilst 
everybody was expatiating over the beauty of the 
darling child, and congratulating its parents, the 
Fairy Blackstick looked very sadly at the baby and 
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its mother, and said, ""My good woman—(for the 
Fairy was very familiar, and no more minded a Queen 
than a washerwoman)—my good woman, these people 
who are following you will be the first to turn against 
you; and, as for this little lady, the best thing I can 
wish her is a little mis/brtune.” So she touched Rosalba 
with her black wand, looked severely at the courtiers, 
motioned the Queen an adieu with her hand, and 
sailed slowly up into the air out of the window. 

When she was gone, the Court people, who had 
been awed and silent in her presence, began to speak. 
‘"What an odious Fairy she is (they said)—a pretty 
Fairy, indeed! Why, she went to the King of Pafla- 
gonia's christening, and pretended to do all sorts of 
things for that family; and what has happened— 
the Prince, her godson, has been turned off his 
throne by his xmcle. Would we allow our sweet 
Princess to be deprived of her rights by any enemy ? 
Never, never, never, never!’’ 

And they all shouted in a chorus, “Never, never, 
never, never!” 

Now, I should like to know, and how did these 
fine courtiers show their fidelity? One of King 
Cavolfiore’s vassals, the Duke Padella just mentioned, 
rebelled against the King, who went out to chastise 
his rebellious subject. ""Any one rebel against our 
beloved and august Monarch!” cried the courtiers; 
“any one resist him? Pooh! Fie is invincible, irresist¬ 
ible. Fie will bring home Padella a prisoner, and tie 
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him to a donkey’s tail, and drive him round the town, 
saying, ‘This is the way the great Cavolfiore treats 
rebels.’ ” 

The King went forth to vanquish Padella; and the 
poor Queen, who was a very timid, anxious creature, 
grew so frightened and ill, that I am sorry to say she 
died, leaving injunctions with her ladies to take care 
of the dear little Rosalba.—Of course they said they 
would. Of course they vowed they would die rather 
than any harm should happen to the Princess. At 
first the “Crim Tartar Court Journal” stated that the 
King was obtaining great victories over the audacious 
rebel: tben it was annoimced that the troops of the 
infamous Padella were in flight: then it was said that 
the royal army would soon come up with the enemy, 
and then—then the news came that King Cavolfiore 
was vanquished and slain by his Majesty, King Padella 
the First! 

At this news, half the courtiers ran off to pay their 
duty to the conquering chief, and the other half 
ran away, laying hands on all the best articles in the 
palace; and poor little Rosalba was left there quite 
alone—quite alone; and she toddled from one room 
to another, crying, ‘‘Coimtess! Duchess! (only she 
said ‘Toimtess, Duttess,’ not being able to speak plain) 
bring me my mutton sop; my Royal Highness himgy I 
Tountess! Duttess!” And she went from the private 
apartments into the throne-room and nobody was 
there;—and thence into the ball-room and nobody 
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was there;—^and thence into the pages’ room and 
nobody was there;—and she toddled down the great 
staircase into the hall and nobody was there;—^and 
the door was open, and she went into the court, and 
into the garden, and thence into the wilderness, 
and thence into the forest where the wild beasts 
live, and was never heard of any morel 

A piece of her tom mantle and one of her shoes 
were found in the wood in the mouths of two lioness’s 
cubs, whom King Padella and a royal hunting party 
shot—^for he was King now, and reigned over Crim 
Tartary. ‘‘So the poor little Princess is done for/’ 
said he; “well, what’s done can’t be helped. Gentle¬ 
men, let us go to limcheon!” And one of the cour¬ 
tiers took up the shoe and put it in his pocket. And 
there was an end of Rosalba! 




★ 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


How BJackstick was not asked to the Princess Angelica's 

christening 


W HEN the Princess Angelica was born, her 
parents not only did not ask the Fairy Black- 
stick to the christening party, but gave orders to their 
porter absolutely to refuse her if she called. This 
porter^s name was GruffanulF, and he had been selected 
for the post by their Royal Highnesses because he 
was a very tall fierce man, who could say “Not at 
home’’ to a tradesman or an imwelcome visitor with 
a rudeness which frightened most such persons away. 
He was the husband of that Countess whose picture 
we have just seen, and as long as they were together 
they quarrelled from morning till night. Now this 
fellow tried his rudeness once too often, as you shall 
hear. For the Fairy Blackstick coming to call upon 
the Prince and Princess, who were actually sitting 
at the open drawing-room window, Gruffanuff not 
only denied them, but made the most odious vulgar 
sign as he was going to slam the door in the Fairy’s 
facel “Git away, hold Blackstick!” said he, “I 
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tell you, Master and Missis ain’t at home to you”: 
and he was, as we have said, going to slam the door. 

But the Fairy, with her wand, prevented the door 
being shut; and GrufFanufF came out again in a fury, 
swearing in the most abominable way, and asking 
the Fairy **whether she thought he was agoing to 
stay at that there door hall day?’ ’ 

*‘You are going to stay at that door all day and all 
night, and for many a long year, ’ ’ the Fairy said, very 
majestically; and GrufFanufF, coming out of the door, 
straddling before it with his great calves, burst out 
laughing, and cried **Ha, ha, ha! this is a good un! 
Ha—ah—^what’s this? Let me down—O—o—H’m!” 
—and then he was dumb! 

For, as the Fairy waved her wand over him, he 
felt himself rising off the ground, and fluttering up 
against the door, and then, as if a screw ran into his 
stomach, he felt a dreadful pain there, and was pinned 
to the door; and then his arms flew up over his head; 
and his legs, after wnrithing about wdldly, twisted 
under his body; and he felt cold, cold growing over 
him, as if he was turning into metal; and he said, 
‘‘O—o—^H’m!” and could say no more, because 
he was dumb. 

He was turned into metal! He was from being 
brazen, brass! He was neither more nor less than a 
knocker! And there he was, nailed to the door in 
the blazing summer day, till he burned almost red 
hot; and there he was, nailed to the door all . the 
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bitter winter nights, till his brass nose was dropping 
with icicles. And the postman came and rapped at 
him, and the vulgarest boy wdth a letter came and hit 
him up against the door. And the King and Queen 
(Princess and Prince they were then), coming home 
from a walk that evening, the King said, “Hullo, 
my dear! you have had a new knocker put on the door. 
Why, it*s rather like our Porter in the face I What has 
become of that boozy vagabond?’* And the house¬ 
maid came and scrubbed his nose wdth sandpaper; 
and once, when the Princess Angelica’s little sister 
was bom, he was tied up in an old kid glove; 
and another night, some larking young men tried to 
wrench him off, and put him to the most excruciating 
agony with a tumscrew. And then the Queen had 
a fancy to have the colour of the door altered, and the 
painters dabbed him over the mouth and eyes, and 
nearly choked him, as they painted him pea-green. 
I warrant he had leisure to repent of having been rude 
to the Fairy Blackstick! 

As for his wife, she did not miss him; and as he 
was always guzzling beer at the public-house, and 
notoriously quarrelling with his wife, and in debt 
to the tradesmen, it was supposed he had ran away 
from all these evils, and emigrated to Australia or 
America. And when the Prince and Princess chose 
to become King and Queen, they left their old house, 
and nobody thought of the Porter any more. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


How Princess Angelica took a little maid 


O NE day, when die Princess Angelica was quite 
a little girl, she was walking in the garden of 
the palace, with Mrs. GruffanufF, the governess, 
holding a parasol over her head, to keep her sweet 
complexion from the freckles, and Angelica was 
carrying a bim, to feed the swans and ducks in the 
royal pond. 

They had not reached the duck-pond, when there 
came toddling up to them such a funny little girl! 
She had a great quantity of hair blowing about her 
chubby little cheeks, and looked as if she had not been 
washed or combed for ever so long. She wore a 
ragged bit of a cloak, and had only one shoe on. 

‘‘You little wretch, who let you in here?’* asked 
GruffanufF. 

“Give me dat bun,” said the little girl, “me vely 
hungy.” 

“Hungry! what is that?” asked Princess Angelica, 
and gave the child the bun. 
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‘‘Oh, Princessr* says GrufFanuff, “how good, how 
kind, how truly angelical you are! See, your Majes¬ 
ties,’’ she said to the King and Queen, who now came 
up, along with their nephew, Prince Giglio, “how 
kind the Princess is! She met this little dirty wretch 
in the garden—I can’t tell how she came in here, or 
why the guards did not shoot her dead at the gate!— 
and the dear darling of a Princess has given her the 
whole of her bun! ’ ’ 

‘ ‘I didn’t want it, ’ ’ said Angelica. 

“But you are a darling litde angel all the same,” 
says the governess. 

“Yes; 1 know I am,” said Angelica. “Dirty little 
girl, don’t you think I am very pretty?” Indeed, she 
had on the finest of little dresses and hats; and, as 
her hair was carefully curled, she really looked very 
well. 

“Oh, pooty, pooty!” says the little girl, capering 
about, laughing, and dancing, and munching her 
him; and as she ate it she be^in to sing, “Oh what 
fun to have a plum biml how I wis it never was 
done!” At which, and her funny accent, Angelica, 
Giglio, and the King and Queen be^n to laugh very 
merrily. 

“I can dance as well as sing,” says the little girl, 
“I can dance, and I can sing, and I can do all sorts of 
ting.” And she ran to a flower-bed, and, pulling 
a few polyanthuses, rhododendrons, and other flowers, 
made herself a little wreath, and danced before the 
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King and Queen so drolly and prettily that everybody 
was delighted. 

‘‘Who was your mother—who were your relations, 
little girl?’’ said the Queen. 

The little girl said, “Little lion was my brudder; 
great big lioness my mudder; neber heard of any 
udder.” And she capered away on her one shoe, and 
everybody was exceedingly diverted. 

So Angelica said to the Queen, “Mamma, my parrot 
flew away yesterday out of its cage, and I don’t care 
any more for any of my toys; and I think this funny 
little dirty child will amuse me. I will take her home, 
and give her some of my old frocks.” 

“Oh, the generous darling!” says GruffanulF. 

“Which I have worn ever so many times, and am 
quite tired of,” Angelica went on; “and she shall 
be my little maid. Will you come home with me, 
little dirty girl?” 

The child clapped her hands, and said, “Go home 
with you—^yesl You pooty Princess!—Have a nice 
dinner, and wear a new dress!” 

And they all laughed again, and took home the 
child to the palace, where, when she was washed and 
combed, and had one of the Princess’s frocks given 
to her, she looked as handsome as Angelica, almost. 
Not that Angelica ever thought so; for this little 
lady never imagined that anybody in the world could 
be as pretty, as good, or as clever as herself. In 
order that the little girl should not become too proud 
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and conceited, Mrs. GrufFanufF took her old ragged 
mantle and one shoe, and put them into a glass box, 
with a card laid upon them, upon which was written, 
“These were the old clothes in which little Bet- 
siNDA was found when the great goodness and admir¬ 
able kindness of her Royal Highness the Princess 
Angelica received this little outcast.’’ And the date 
was added, and the box locked up. 

For a while little Betsinda was a great favourite 
with the Princess, and she danced, and sang, and made 
her little rhymes, to amuse her mistress. But then 
the Princess got a monkey, and afterwards a little 
dog, and afterwards a doll, and did not care for 
Betsinda any more, who became very melancholy 
and quiet, and sang no more funny songs, because 
nobody cared to hear her. And then, as she grew 
older, she was made a little lady’s-maid to the 
Princess; and though she had no wages, she worked 
and mended, and put Angelica’s hair in papers, 
and was never cross when scolded, and was always 
eager to please her mistress, and was always up early 
and to bed late, and at hand when wanted, and in 
fact became a perfect little maid. So the two girls 
grew up, and, when the Princess came out, Betsinda 
was never tired of waiting on her ; and made her 
dresses better than the best milliner, and was useful 
in a hundred ways. Whilst the Princess was having 
her masters, Betsinda would sit and watch them; and 
in this way she picked up a great deal of learning; 
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for she was always awake, though her mistress was 
not, and listened to the wise professors when An¬ 
gelica was yawning or thinking of the next ball. 
And when the dancing-master came, Belinda learned 
along with Angelica; and when the music-master 
came, she watched him, and practised the Princess’s 
pieces when Angelica was away at balls and parties; 
and when the drawing-master came, she took note 
of all he said and did; and the same with French, 
Italian, and all other languages—she learned them 
from the teacher who came to Angelica. When 
the Princess was going out of an evening she would 
say, ‘ ^My good Betsinda, you may as well finish what 
I have begun.” ‘‘Yes, Miss,” Betsinda would say, 
and sit down very cheerful, not to Jinish what Angelica 
began, but to do it. 

For instance, the Princess would begin a head of 
a warrior, let us say, and when it was begun it was 
something like this. 
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But when it was done, the warrior was like this 



(only handsomer still if possible), and the Princess 
put her name to the drawing; and the Court and King 
and Queen, and above all poor Giglio, admired the 
picture of all things, and said, “Was there ever a 
genius like Angelica?” So, I am sorry to say, was it 
with the Princess’s embroidery and other accomplish¬ 
ments; and Angelica actually believed that she did 
these things herself, and received all the flattery 
of the Court as if every word of it was true. Thus 
she began to think that there was no yoimg woman 
in all the world equal to herself, and that no young 
man was good enough for her. As for Betsinda, 
as she heard none of these praises, she was not puffed 
up by them, and being a most grateful, good-natured 
girl, she was only too anxious to do everything which 
might give her mistress pleasure. Now you begin 
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to perceive that Angelica had faults of her own, and 
was by no means such a wonder of wonders as people 
represented her Royal Highness to be. 


CHAPTER SIX 


How Prince Giglio behaved himself 


And now let us speak about Prince Giglio, the 
jfjL nephew of the reigning monarch of Paflagonia. 
it has already been hinted earlier that as long as he 
had a smart coat to wear, a good horse to ride, and 
money in his pocket, or rather to take out of his 
pocket, for he was very good-natured, my young 
Prince did not care for the loss of his crown and 
sceptre, being a thoughtless youth, not much inclined 
to politics or any kind of learning. So his tutor had 
a sinecure. Giglio would not learn classics or mathe¬ 
matics, and Ae Lord Chancellor of Paflagonia, 
Squaretoso, pulled a very long face because the 
Prince could not be got to study the Paflagonian 
taws and constitution; but, on the other hand, the 
King’s gamekeepers and huntsmen found the Prince 
an apt pupil; the dancing-master pronounced that 
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he was a most elegant and assiduous scholar; the First 
Lord of the Billiard Table gave the most flattering 
reports of the Prince’s skill; so did the Groom of 
the Tennis Court; and as for the Captain of the Guard 
and Fencing Master, the valiant and veteran Count 
Kutasoff Hedzoff, he avowed that since he ran the 
General of Crim Tartary, the dreadful Grumbuskin, 
through the body, he never had encountered so expert 
a swordsman as Prince Giglio. 

I hope you do not imagine that there was any 
impropriety in the Prince and Princess walking to¬ 
gether in the palace garden, and because Giglio 
kissed Angelica’s hand in a polite manner. In the 
first place they are cousins; next, the Queen is 
walking in the garden too (you cannot see her, for she 
happens to be behind that tree), and her Majesty 
always wished that Angelica and Giglio should marry: 
so did Giglio: so did Angelica sometimes, for she 
thought her cousin very handsome, brave, and good- 
natured: but then you know she was so clever and 
knew so many things, and poor Giglio knew nothing, 
and had no conversation. When they looked at the 
stars, what did Giglio know of the heavenly bodies? 
Once, when on a sweet night in a balcony where they 
were standing Angelica said, ‘‘There is the Bear.” 
“Where?” says Giglio. “Don’t be afraid, Angelica! 
if a dozen bears come, I will kill them rather than 
they shall hurt you.” “Oh, you silly creature!” 
says she: “you are very good, but you are not very 
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wise.’^ when they looked at the flowers, Giglio 
was utterly unacquainted with botany, and had never 
heard of Linnaeus. When the butterflies passed, Giglio 
knew nothing about them, being as ignorant of 
entomology as I am of algebra. So you see, Angelica, 
though she liked Giglio pretty well, despised him 
on accoimt of his ignorance. I think she probably 
valued her own learning rather too much; but to think 
too well of one’s self is the fault of people of all ages 
and both sexes. Finally, when nobody else was there, 
Angelica liked her cousin well enough. 

King Valoroso was very delicate in health, and withal 
so fond of good dinners (which were prepared for 
him by his French cook, Marmitonio), that it was 
supposed he cotdd not live long. Now the idea of 
anything happening to the King struck the artful 
Prime Minister and the designing old lady-in-waiting 
with terror. For, thought Glumboso and the 
Countess, **when Prince Giglio marries his cousin 
and comes to the throne, what a pretty position we 
shall be in, whom he dislikes, and who have always 
been unkind to him. We shall lose our places in a 
trice; Gruffanuff will have to give up all the jewels, 
laces, snuff-boxes, rings, and watches which belonged 
to the Queen, Giglio’s mother; and Glumboso will 
be forced to refund two himdred and seventeen 
thousand millions, nine hundred and eighty-seven 
thousand, four hundred and thirty-nine poimds, 
thirteen shillings, and sixpence halJ^enny, money 
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left to Prince Giglio by his poor dear father/’ So 
the Lady of Honour and the Prime Minister hated 
Giglio because they had done him a wrong; and these 
imprincipled people invented a hundred cruel stories 
about poor Giglio, in order to influence the King, 
Queen, and Princess against him; how he was so 
ignorant that he could not spell the commonest 
words, and actually wrote Valoroso Valloroso, and 
spelt Angelica with two Ts; how he drank a great 
deal too much wine at dinner, and was always idling 
in the stables with the grooms; how he owed ever 
so much money at the pastrycook’s and the haber¬ 
dasher’s; how he used to go to sleep at church; how 
he was fond of playing cards with the pages. So did 
the Queen like playing cards; so did the King go to 
sleep at church, and eat and drink too much; and, 
if Giglio owed a trifle for tarts, who owed him two 
hundred and seventeen thousand millions, nine him- 
dred and eighty-seven thousand, four hundred and 
thirty-nine pounds, thirteen shillings, and sixpence 
halfpenny, I should like to know? Detractors and 
tale-bearers (in my humble opinion) had much better 
look at home. All this backbiting and slandering had 
effect upon Princess Angelica, who began to look coldly 
on her cousin, then to laugh at him and scorn him for 
being so stupid, then to sneer at him for having vulgar 
associates; and at Court balls, dinners, and so forth, 
to treat him so unkindly that poor Giglio became 
quite ill, took to his bed, and sent for the doctor. 
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His Majesty King Valoroso, as we have seen, had 
his own reasons for disliking his nephew; and as for 
those innocent readers who ask why?—I beg (with 
the permission of their dear parents) to refer them 
to Shakespeare’s pages, where they will read why 
King John disliked Prince Arthur, With the Queen, 
his royal but weak-minded aunt, when Giglio was 
out of sight he was out of mind. While she had her 
whist and her evening parties, she cared for little else. 

I dare, say two villains^ who shall be nameless, 
wished Doctor Pildrafto, the Court Physician, had 
killed Giglio right out, but he only bled and physicked 
him so severely that the Prince was kept to his room 
for several months, and grew as thin as a post. 

Whilst he was lying sick in this way, there came to 
the Court of Paflagonia a famous painter, whose name 
was Tomaso Lorenzo, and who was Painter in Or¬ 
dinary to the King of Crim Tartary, Paflagonia’s 
neighbour. Tomaso Lorenzo painted all the Court, 
who were delighted with his works; for even Coimtess 
Gruffanuff looked young and Glumboso good- 
humoured in his pictures. ‘^He flatters very much,” 
some people said. ^‘Nay!” says Princess Angelica, 
‘T am above flattery, and I think he did not make my 
picture handsome enough, I can’t bear to hear a 
man of genius unjustly cried down, and I hope my 
dear papa will make Lorenzo a knight of his Order 
of the Cucumber.” 

The Princess Angelica, although the courtiers 
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vowed her Royal Highness could draw so beauti¬ 
fully that the idea of her taking lessons was absurd, 
yet chose to have Lorenzo for a teacher, and it was 
wonderful, as long as she painted in his studio, what 
beautiful pictures she made! Some of the perform¬ 
ances were engraved for the Book of Beauty: others 
were sold for enormous sums at Charity Bazaars. 
She wrote the signatures under the drawings, no doubt, 
but I think I know who did the pictures—this artful 
painter, who had come with other designs on Angelica 
than merely to teach her to draw. 

One day, Lorenzo showed the Princess a portrait 
of a yoimg man in armour, with fair hair and the love¬ 
liest blue eyes, and an expression at once melancholy 
and interesting. 

‘‘Dear Signor Lorenzo, who is this?^’ asked the 
Princess. “I never saw any one so handsome,’’ says 
Coxmtess Gruflfanuff (the old humbug). 

“That,” said the painter, “that, madam, is the 
portrait of my august young master, his Royal High¬ 
ness Bulbo, Crown Prince of Crim Tartary, Duke of 
Acroceraunia, Marquis of Poluphloisboio, and Knight 
Grand Cross of the Order of the Pumpkin. That is 
the Order of the Pumpkin glittering on his manly 
breast, and received by his Royal Highness from his 
august father, his Majesty King Padella I, for his 
gallantry at the battle of Rimbombamento, when he 
slew with his own princely hand the King of Ograria 
and two hxmdred and eleven gieuits of the two hundred 
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and eighteen who formed the King’s body-guard. 
The remainder were destroyed by the brave Crim 
Tartar army after an obstinate combat, in which the 
Crim. Tartars suffered severely.” 

What a Prince! thought Angelica: so brave—^so 
calm-looking—so yoimg—^what a hero! 

‘*He is as accomplished as he is brave,” continued 
the Court Painter. "‘He knows all languages per¬ 
fectly : sings deliciously: plays every instrument: 
composes operas which have been acted a thousand 
nights running at the Imperial Theatre of Crim Tar¬ 
tary, and danced in a ballet there before the King and 
Queen; in which he looked so beautiful, that his 
cousin, the lovely daughter of the King of Circassia, 
died for love of him. ’ ’ 

*‘Why did he not marry the poor Princess?” asked 
Angelica, with a sigh. 

‘‘Because they 'were first cousins^ madam, and the 
clergy forbid these unions,” said the Painter. “And, 
besides, the yoimg Prince had given his royal heart 
elsewhere, ’ ’ 

“And to whom?” asked her Royal Highness. 

“I am not at liberty to mention the Princess’s 
name,” answered the Painter. 

“But you may tell me the first letter of it,” gasped 
out the Princess. 

‘^That your Royal Highness is at liberty to guess,” 
says Lorenzo. 

“Does it begin with a Z?” asked Angelica. 
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The Painter said it wasn’t a Z; then she tried a Y; 
then an X; then a W, and went so backwards through 
almost the whole alphabet. 

When she came to D, and it wasn’t D, she grew 
very much excited; when she came to C, and it 
wasn’t C, she was still more nervous; when she came 
to B, and it wasn^t By ‘‘O, dearest GrufFanuflF,” she 
said, ‘Tend me your smelling-bottle!” and, hiding 
her head in the Coxmtess’s shoulder, she faintly 
whispered, “Ah, Signor, can it be A?” 

“It was A; and though I may not, by my Royal 
Master’s orders, tell your Royal Highness the Prin¬ 
cess’s name, whom he fondly, madly, devotedly, 
rapturously loves, I may show you her portrait,” says 
the slyboots: and leading the Princess up to a gilt 
frame, he drew a curtain which was before it. 

Oh goodness, the frame contained a looking- 
glass ! and Angelica saw her own face I 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


How Giglio and Angelica had a quarrel 


T he Court Painter of his Majesty the King of 
Crim Tartary returned to that monarch’s 
dominions, carrying away a number of sketches which 
he had made in the Paflagonian capital (you know, 
of course, my dears, that the name of that capital 
is Blombodinga); but the most charming of all 
his pieces was a portrait of the Princess Angelica, 
which all the Crim Tartar nobles came to see. With 
this work the King was so delighted that he decorated 
the Painter with his Order of the Pxmipkin (sixth 
class), and the artist became Sir Tomaso Lorenzo, 
K.P., thenceforth. 

King Valoroso also sent Sir Tomaso his Order of 
the Cucumber, besides a handsome order for money, 
for he painted the King, Queen, and principal nobility 
while at Blombodinga, and became all the fashion, 
to the perfect rage of all the artists in Paflagonia, 
where the King used to point to the portrait of Prince 
Bulbo, which Sir Tomaso had left behind him, and 
say, ‘ * Which among you can paint a picture like that ?” 
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It hung in the royal parlour over the royal side¬ 
board, and Princess Angelica could always look at it 
as she sat making the tea. Each day it seemed to grow 
handsomer and handsomer, and tlie Princess grew 
so fond of looking at it, that she would often spill 
the tea over the cloth, at which her father and mother 
would wink and wag their heads, and say to each other, 
^‘Ahal we see how things are going. 

In the meanwhile poor Giglio lay upstairs very sick 
in his chamber, though he took all the doctor’s 
horrible medicines like a good young lad; as I hope 
you do, my dears, when you are ill and mamma 
sends for the medical man. And the only person who 
visited Giglio (besides his friend the captain of the 
guard, who was almost always busy or on parade), 
was little Betsinda the housemaid, who used to do 
his bedroom and sitting-room out, bring him his 
gruel, and warm his bed. 

When the little housemaid came to him in the 
morning and evening, Prince Giglio used to say, 
‘‘Betsinda, Betsinda, how is the Princess Angelica?” 

And Betsinda used to answer, “The Princess is 
very well, thank you, my Lord.” And Giglio would 
heave a sigh, and think, if Angelica were sick I 
am sure 7 should not be very well. 

Then Giglio would say, “Betsinda, has the Princess 
Angelica asked for me to-day?” And Betsinda would 
answer, “No, my Lord, not to-day”; or, “she was 
very busy practising the piano when I saw her’*; 
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or, ‘‘she was writing invitations for an evening party, 
and did not speak to me’’; or make some excuse or 
other, not strictly consonant with truth: for Bet- 
sinda was such a good-natured creature, that she 
strove to do everything to prevent annoyance to 
Prince Giglio, and even brought him up roast chicken 
and jellies from the kitchen (when the Doctor allowed 
them, and Giglio was getting better), saying, “that 
the Princess had made the jelly or the bread sauce, 
with her own hands, on purpose for Giglio,” 

When Giglio heard this he took heart, and began 
to mend immediately; and gobbled up all the jelly, 
and picked the last bone of the chicken—drumsticks, 
merry-thought, sides’-bones, back, pope’s-nose, and 
all—thanking his dear Angelica; and he felt so much 
better the next day, that he dressed and went down¬ 
stairs, where, whom should be meet but Angelica 
going into the drawing-room. All the covers were 
off the chairs, the chandeliers taken out of the bags, 
the damask curtains uncovered, the work and things 
carried away, and the handsomest albums on the tables. 
Angelica had her hair in papers: in a word, it was 
evident there was going to be a party. 

“Heavens, Giglio!” cries Angelica: here in 

such a dress 1 What a figure you are! ’ ’ 

“Yes, dear Angelica, I am come downstairs, and 
feel so well to-day, thanks to tiie Jowl and the jelly. 

“What do I know about fowls and jellies, that you 
allude to them in that rude way?” says Angelica. 


Q 
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“Why, didn’t—didn’t you send them, Angelica 
dear?” says Giglio. 

“I send them indeed! Angelica dear! No, Giglio 
dear,” says she, mocking him, “/ was engaged in 
getting the rooms ready for his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Crim Tartary, who is coming to pay my 
papa’s Court a visit.” 

“The—Prince—of—Crim—^Tartary!” Giglio said, 
aghast. 

“Yes, the Prince of Crim Teurtary,” says Angelica, 
mocking him. “I dare say you never heard of such 
a country. What did you ever hear of? You don’t 
know whether Crim Tartary is on the Red Sea or on 
the Black Sea, I dare say.” 

“Yes, I do, it’s on the Red Sea,” says Giglio, at 
which the Princess burst out lapghing at him, and 
said, “O you ninny! You are so ignorant, you are 
really not fit for society! You know nothing but about 
horses and dogs, and are only fit to dine in a mess- 
room with my Royal Father’s heaviest dragoons. 
Don’t look so sxirprised at me, sir: go and put your 
best clothes on to receive the Prince, and let me get 
the drawing-room ready.” 

Giglio said, “O, Angelica, Angelica, I didn’t think 
this of you. This wasn’t your language to me when you 
gave me this ring, and I gave you mine in the garden, 
and you gave me that k—” 

But what k was we never shall know, for Angelica, 
in a rage, cried, “Get out, you saucy, rude creature! 
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How dare you to remind me of your rudeness? 
As for your little trumpery twopenny ring, there, 
sir, there! ’ ’ And she flung it out of the window. 

‘‘It was my mother’s marriage ring,” cried Giglio. 

“/ don’t care whose marriage ring it was,” cries 
Angelica. “Marry the person who picks it up if she’s 
a womcui, you shan’t marry me. And give me back 
ring. I’ve no patience with people who boast 
about the things they give away! / know who’ll 
give me much finer things than you ever gave me. 
A beggarly ring indeed, not worth five shillings!” 

Now Angelica little knew that the ring which 
Giglio had given her was a fairy ring: if a man wore it, 
it made all the women in love with him; if a woman, 
all the gentlemen. The Queen, Giglio’s mother, 
quite an ordinary looking person, was admired im¬ 
mensely whilst she wore this ring, and her husband 
was frantic when she was ill. But when she called 
her little Giglio to her, and put the ring on his 
finger. King Savio did not seem to care for his wife 
so much any more, but trauisferred all his love to 
little Giglio. So did everybody love him as long as he 
had the ring; but when, as quite a child, he gave it to 
Angelica, people began to love and admire her; and 
Giglio, as the saying is, played only second fiddle. 

“Yes,” says Angelica, going on in her foolish 
ungrateful way, “/ know who’ll give me much finer 
things than your beggarly little pearl nonsense.” 

*‘Very good. Miss! You may take back your ring, 
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too!” says Giglio, his eyes flashing fire at her, and 
then, as if his eyes had been suddenly opened, he 
cried out, “Ha! what does this mean? Is this the 
woman I have been in love with all my life? Have I 
been such a ninny as to throw away my regard upon 
j^ou ? Why—actually—^yes—^you are a little crooked I ’ ’ 

‘‘O, you wretch!” cries Angelica. 

“And, upon my conscience, you—^you squint a 
little.” 

“Eh!” cries Angelica. 

“And your hair is red—and you are marked with 
the small-pox—and what? you have three false teeth— 
and one leg shorter than the other!” 

“You brute, you brute, you!” Angelica screamed 
out: and as she seized the ring with one hand, she 
dealt Giglio one, two, three smacks on the face, 
and would have pulled the hair off his head had he 
not started laughing, luad crying. 

dear me, Angelica, don’t pull out hair, it 
hurts! You might remove a great deal ofyour own, as T 
perceive, without scissors or pulling at all. O, ho, 
ho! ha, ha, ha! he, he, he!” 

And he nearly choked himself with laughing, and 
she with rage, when, with a low bow, and dressed in 
his Court habit, Coimt Gambabella, the first lord- 
in-waiting, entered and said, “Royal Highnesses! 
Their Majesties expect you in the Pink Throne-room, 
where they await the arrival of the Prince of Crim 
TARtARY.” 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


How Gruffanuff picked the Fairj Ring up, and Prince 
Bulbo came to Court 


P RINCE Bulbo’s arrival had set all the Court in 
a flutter; everybody was ordered to put his or 
her best clothes on: the footmen had their gala 
liveries; the Lord Chancellor his new wig; the Guards 
their last new tunics; and Countess Gruffanuff you 
may be sure was glad of an opportunity of decorating 
her old person with her finest things. She was walking 
through the court of the Palace on her way to wait 
upon their Majesties, when she spied something 
glittering on the pavement, and bade the boy in 
buttons who was holding up her train to go and pick 
up the article shining yonder. He was an ugly little 
vsrretch, in some of the late groom-porter's old 
clothes cut down, and much too tight for him; and 
yet, when he had taken up the ring (as it turned out 
to be), and was carrying it to his mistress, she thought 
he looked like a little Cupid. He gave'the ring to her; 
it was a trumpery little thing enough, but too small for 
any of her old knuckles; so she put it into her pocket. 
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mumr* says the boy, looking at her, “how, 
how beyoutiful you do look, mum, to-day, mumP’ 

“And you, too, Jacky,” she was going to say; 
but, looking down at him—^no, he was no longer 
good-looking at all—^but only the carroty-haired little 
Jacky of the morning. However, praise is welcome 
from the ugliest of men or boys, and Gruffanuff, 
bidding the boy hold up her train, walked on in high 
good-humour. The guards saluted her with peculiar 
respect. Captain Hedzoff, in the ante-room, said, 
“My dear madam, you look like an angel today.’’ 
And so, bowing and smirking, Gruffanuff went in 
and took her place behind her Royal Master and Mis¬ 
tress, who were in the throne-room, awaiting the 
Prince of Crim Tartary. Princess Angelica sat at 
their feet, and behind the King’s chair stood Prince 
Giglio, looking very savage. 

The Prince of Crim Tartary made his appearance, 
attended by Baron Sleibootz, his chamberlain, and 
followed by a black page, carrying the most beautiful 
crown you ever saw! He was dressed in his travelling 
costume, and his hair was a little in disorder. 

“I have ridden three hundred miles since break¬ 
fast,” said he, “so eager was I to behold the Prin— 
the Court and august family of Paflagonia, and I 
could not wait one minute before appearing in your 
Majesties’ presences.” 

Giglio, from behind the throne, burst out into a 
roar of contemptuous laughter; but all the Royal 
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party, in fact, were so flurried, that they did not 
hear this little outbreak. ‘‘Your R. H. is welcome 
in any dress,says the King. ^‘Glumboso, a chair 
for his Royal Highness.*’ 

“Any dress his Royal Highness wears is a Court 
dress,” says Princess Angelica, smiling graciously. 

‘ ‘Ah! but you should see my other clothes, ’ ’ said the 
Prince. “I should have had them on, but that stupid 
carrier has not brought them. Who’s that laughing?” 

It was Giglio laughing. “I was laughing,” he said, 
“because you said just now that you were in such a 
hurry to see the Princess that you could not wait to 
change your dress; and now you say you come in 
those clothes because you have no others.” 

“And who are you?” says Prince Bulbo, very 
fiercely. 

“My father was King of this coimtry, and I am 
his only son, Prince!” replies Giglio, with equal 
haughtiness. 

“Hal” said the King and Glumboso, looking very 
flurried; but the former, collecting himself, said, 
“Dear Prince Bulbo, I forgot to introduce to your 
Royal Highness my dear nephew, his Royal Highness 
Prince Giglio! Know each other! Embrace each 
other! Giglio, give His Royal Highness your hand!” 
and Giglio, giving his hand, squeezed poor Bulbo’s 
until the tears ran out of his eyes. Glumboso now 
brought a chair for the Royal visitor, and placed it 
on the platform on which the King, Queen, and 
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Prince were seated; but the chair was on the edge 
of the platform, and as Bulbo sat down, it toppled 
over, and he with it, rolling over and over, and 
bellowing like a bull. Giglio roared still louder at 
this disaster, but it was with laughter; so did all the 
Court when Prince Bulbo gQt up; for though when 
he entered the room he appeared not very ridiculous, 
as he stood up from his fall for a moment, he looked 
so exceedingly plain and foolish, that nobody could 
help laughing at him. When he had entered the 
room, he was observed to carry a rose in his hand, 
which fell out of it as he tumbled. 

^ ^My rose I my rose! ’ ’ cried Bulbo, and his chamber- 
lain dashed forward and picked it up, and gave it to 
the Prince, who put it in his waistcoat. Then people 
wondered why they had laughed; there was nothing 
particularly ridiculous in him. He was rather short, 
rather stout, rather red-haired, but, in fine, for a 
Prince not so bad. 

So they sat and talked, the royal personages to¬ 
gether, the Crim Tartar officers with those of 
Paflagonia—Giglio very comfortable with GruffanufF 
behind the throne. He looked at her with such tender 
eyes, that her heart was all in a flutter. ‘*Oh, dear 
Prince,^’ she said, ‘^how could you speak so haughtily 
in presence of their Majesties? I protest I thought 
I should have fainted.’’ 

‘T should have caught you in my arms,” said 
Giglio, looking raptures. 
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'‘Why were you so cruel to Prince Bulbo, dear 
Prince?’’ says Gruff. 

“Because I hate him,” says Giglio, 

“You are jealous of him, and still love poor 
Angelica,” cries Gruffanuff, putting her handker¬ 
chief to her eyes. 

“I did, but I love her no more!” Giglio cried. “I 
despise her! Were she heiress to twenty thousand 
thrones, I would despise her and scorn her. But 
why speak of thrones? I have lost mine. I am too 
weak to recover it—I am alone, and have no friend. ’ ’ 

“Oh, say not so, dear Prince!” says Gruffanuff. 

“Besides,” says he, “I am so happy here behind 
the throne^ that I would not change my place, no, not 
for the throne of the world!” 

‘ ‘What are you two people chattering about there ?’ ’ 
says the Queen, who was rather good-natured, 
though not over-burthened with wisdom. “It is 
time to dress for dinner. Giglio, show Prince Bulbo 
to his room. Prince, if your clothes have not come, 
we shall be very happy to see you as you are.” But 
when Prince Bulbo got to his bedroom, his luggage 
was there and impacked; and the hairdresser coming 
in, cut and curled him entirely to his owm satisfaction; 
and when the dinner-bell rang, the royal company 
had not to wait above five-and-twenty minutes until 
Bulbo appeared, during which time the King, who 
could not bear to wait, grew as sulky as possible. As 
for Giglio, he never left Madam GruflfanuflF all this 
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time, but stood with her in the embrasure of a 
window, paying her compliments. At length the 
Groom of the Chambers announced his Royal High¬ 
ness the Prince of Crim Tartary! and the noble com¬ 
pany went into the royal dining-room. It was quite 
a small party; only the King and Queen, the Princess, 
whom Bulbo took out, the two Princes, Countess 
GruffanufF, Glumboso the Prime Minister, and Prince 
Bulbo’s chamberlain. You may be sure they had a 
very good dinner—^let every boy or girl think of 
what he or she likes best, and fancy it on the table.* 

The Princess talked incessantly all dinner time to 
the Prince of Crimea, who ate an immense deal too 
much, and never took his eyes off his plate, except 
when Giglio, who was carving a goose, sent a quantity 
of stuf3Bng and onion sauce into one of them. Giglio 
only burst out a-laughing as the Crimean Prince wiped 
his shirt-front and face with his scented pocket- 
handkerchief. He did not make Prince Bulbo any 
apology. When the Prince looked at him, Giglio 
would not look that way. When Prince Bulbo said, 
“Prince Giglio, may I have the honour of taking a 
glass of wine with you?” Giglio wouldnt answer. 
All his talk and his eyes were for Countess GruffanufF, 
who you may be sure was pleased with Giglio’s 
attentions—the vain old creature! When he was not 
complimenting her, he was making fun of Prince 

* Here a very pretty game may be played by all the children saying 
what they like best for dinner. 
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Bulbo, SO loud that GrufFanufF was always tapping 
him with her fan, and saying, ‘‘O you satirical Prince! 
O fie, the Prince will hear!’^ “Well, I don’t mind,” 
says Giglio, louder still. The King and Queen luckily 
did not hear; for her Majesty was a little deaf, and 
the King thought so much about his own dinner, and, 
besides, made such a dreadful noise, hob-gobbling 
in eating it, that he heard nothing else. After dinner, 
his Majesty and the Queen went to sleep in their 
arm-chairs. 

This was the time when Giglio began his tricks 
with Prince Bulbo, plying that young gentleman 
with port, sherry, madeira, champagne, marsala, 
cherry brandy, and pale ale, of all of which Master 
Bulbo drank without stint. But in plying his guest, 
Giglio was obliged to drink himself, and, I am sorry 
to say, took more than was good for him, so that the 
young men were very noisy, rude, and foolish when 
they joined the ladies after dinner; and dearly did 
they pay for that imprudence, as now, my darlings, 
you shall hear! 

Bulbo went and sat by the piano, where Angelica 
was playing and singing, and he sang out of tune, and 
he upset the coffee when the footman brought it, 
and he laughed out of place, and talked absurdly, 
and fell asleep and snored horridly. Booh, the nasty 
pig! But as he lay there stretched on the pink satin 
sofa, Angelica still persisted in thinking him the most 
beautiful of human beings. No doubt the magic 
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rose which Bulbo wore caused this infatuation on 
Angelica’s part; but is she the first young woman 
who has thought a silly fellow charming? 

Giglio must go and sit by Grufifanuff, whose old 
face he too every moment began to find more lovely. 
He paid the most outrageous compliments to her: 
There never was such a darling—Older than he was ?— 
Fiddle-de-dee! He would marry her—he would have 
nothing but her I 

To marry the heir to the throne! Here was a 
chance! The artful hussy actually got a sheet of 
paper, and wrote upon it, ‘^This is to give notice 
that I, Giglio, only son of Savio, King of Paflagonia, 
hereby promise to marry the charming and virtuous 
Barbara Griselda Countess Gruffanuff, and widow 
of the late Jenkins Gruffanuff, Esq. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘What is it you are writing? you charming GrufifyI ’ ’ 
says Giglio, who was lolling on the sofa, by the 
writing-table. 

“Only an order for you to sign, dear Prince, for 
giving coals an^ blankets to the poor, this cold 
weather. Look! the King and Queen are both asleep, 
and your Royal Highness’s order will do.” 

So Giglio, who was very good-natured, as Gruffy 
well knew, signed the order immediately; and, when 
she had it in her pocket, you may fancy what airs she 
gave herself. . She was ready to flounce out of the 
room before the Queen herself, as now she was the 
wife of the righ^ul King of Paflagonia! She would 
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not speak to Glumboso, whom she thought a brute, 
for depriving her dear husband of the crown! And 
when candles came, and she had helped to undress 
the Queen and Princess, she went into her own room, 
and actually practised, on a sheet of paper, ^‘Griselda 
Paflagonia,” ‘^Barbara Regina,” ^‘Griselda Barbara, 
Paf. Reg.,” and I don’t know what signatures besides, 
against the day when she should be Queen, forsooth! 


CHAPTER NINE 


How Betsinda got the warming-pan 


L ittle Betsinda came in to put Gruffanuff’s 
hair in papers; and the Countess was so pleased 
that, for a wonder, she complimented Betsinda. 
‘‘Betsinda!” she said, “you dressed my hair very 
nicely to-day; I promised you a little present. Here 
are five sh— no, here is a pretty little ring, that I 
picked—^that I have had some time.” And she gave 
Betsinda the ring she had picked up in the court. 
It fitted Betsinda exactly. 

“It’s like the ring the Princess used to wear,” 
says the maid. 
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**No such thing,’’ says Gruffanuff, "‘I have had it 
this ever so long. There—tuck me up quite comfort¬ 
able; and now, as it’s a very cold night (the snow 
was beating in at the window), you may go and warm 
dear Prince Giglio’s bed, like a good girl, and then 
you may imrip my green silk, and then you can just 
do me up a little cap for tlie morning, and then you 
can mend that hole in my silk stocking, and then you 
can go to bed, Betsin.da. Mind, I shall want my cup 
of tea at five o’clock in the morning. ’ ’ 

suppose I had best warm both the young gentle¬ 
men’s beds, ma’am,” says Betsinda. 

Gruffanuff, for reply, said, ‘‘Hau-au-hol—Grau- 
haw-hoo!—Hong-hrho!” In fact, she was snoring 
sound asleep. 

Her room, you know, is next to the King and 
Queen, and the Princess is next to them. So pretty 
Betsinda went away for the coals to the kitchen, and 
filled the royal warming-pan. 

Now, she was a very kind, merry, civil, pretty 
girl; but there must have been something very cap¬ 
tivating about her this evening, for all the women 
in the servants’ hall began to scold and abuse her. 
The housekeeper said she was a pert, stuck-up thing; 
the upper-housemaid asked, how dare she wear such 
ringlets and ribbons, it was quite improper! The 
cook (for there was a woman-cook as well as a man- 
cook) said to the kitchen-maid that she never could 
see anything in that creetur: but as for the men. 
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every one of them, Coachman, John, Buttons the 
page, and Monsieur, the Prince of Grim Tartary’s 
valet, started up, and said— 

- ‘ ‘What a pretty girl Betsinda is! ” 

‘ ‘Hands off; none of your impertinence, you vulgar, 
lowr people! ’ ’ says Betsinda, w^alking off with her pan 
of coals. She heard the young gentlemen playing at 
billiards as she went upstairs: first to Prince Giglio’s 
bed, which she warmed, and then to Prince Bulbo’s 
room. 

He came in just as she had done; and as soon as 
he saw her, “O! O! O! O! O! O! whatabeyou—oo— 

ootiful creature you are! You angel—^you peri- 

you rose-bud, let me be thy bulbul—thy Bulbo, tool 
Fly to the desert, fly with me! I never saw a yoimg 
gazelle to glad me with its dark blue eye that had eyes 
like thine. Thou nymph of beauty, take, take this 
yoxmg heart. A truer never did itself sustain within 
a soldier’s waistcoat. Be mine! Be mine! Be Princess 
of Crim Tartary! My Royal father will approve 
our imion: and, as for that little carroty-haired 
Angelica, I do not care a fig for her any more. 

“Go away, your Royal Highness, and go to bed, 
please,” said Betsinda, with the warming-pan. 

But Bulbo said ‘‘No, never, till thou swearest 
to be mine, thou lovely, blushing, chambermaid 


My eyesl 
“O mussey!” 
“O jemmany!’ 
“O nVl!” 
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divine! Here, at thy feet, the Royal Bulbo lies, the 
trembling captive of Betsinda’s eyes.’’ 

And he went on, making himself so absurd and 
ridiculousy that Betsinda, who was full of fun, gave him 
a touch with the warming-pan, which, I promise 
you, made him cry “O-o-o-o!^’ in a very different 
manner. 

Prince Bulbo made such a noise that Prince Giglio, 
who heard him from the next room, came in to see 
what was the matter. As soon as he saw what was 
taking place, Giglio, in a fury, rushed on Bulbo, kicked 
him in the rudest manner up to the ceiling, and went 
on kicking him till his hair was quite out of curl. 

Poor Betsinda did not know whether to laugh or to 
cry; the kicking certainly must hurt the Prince, but 
then he looked so droll! When Giglio had done knock¬ 
ing him up and down to the ground, and whilst he 
went into a comer rubbing himself, what do you 
think Giglio does? He goes down on his own knees 
to Betsinda, takes her hand, begs her to accept his 
heart, and offers to marry her that moment. Fancy 
Betsinda^s condition, who had been in love wdth the 
Prince ever since she first saw him in the palace 
garden, when she was quite a little child. 

‘‘Oh, divine Betsinda!” says the Prince, “how 
have I lived fifteen years in thy company without 
seeing thy perfections? What woman in all Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, nay, in Australia, only 
it is not yet discovered, can presume to be thy equal ? 
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Angelica? Pish! GniflFanuff? Phoo! The Queen? 
Ha, ha! Thou art my Queen, Thou art the real 
Angelica, because thou art really angelic.’^ 

“Oh, Prince! I am but a poor chambermaid/’ 
says Angelica, looking, however, very much pleased. 

“Didst thou not tend me in my sickness, when 
all forsook me?” continues Giglio. “Did not thy 
gentle hand smooth my pillow, and bring me jelly 
and roast chicken?” 

“Yes, dear Prince, I did,” says Betsinda, “and I 
sewed your Royal Highness’s shirt-buttons on too, 
if you please, your Royal Highness,” cries this artless 
maiden. 

When poor Prince Bulbo, who was now madly 
in love with Betsinda, heard this declaration, when 
he saw the unmistakable glances which she flung 
upon Giglio, Bulbo began to cry bitterly, and tore 
quantities of hair out of his head, till it all covered 
the room like so much tow. 

Betsinda had left the warming-pan on the floor while 
the princes were going on with their conversation, 
and as they began now to quarrel and be very fierce 
with one another, she thought proper to run away, 

“You great big blubbering booby, tearing your 
hair in the comer there; of course you will give 
me satisfaction for insulting Betsinda. You dare to 
kneel down at Princess Giglio’s knees and kiss her 
hand!” 

“She’s not Princess Giglio!” roars out Bulbo. 


R 
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‘ ‘She sheill be Princess Bulbo, no other shall be Prin¬ 
cess Bulbo.” 

“You are engaged to my cousin!” bellows out 
Giglio. 

“I hate your cousin,” says Bulbo. 

“You shall give me satisfaction for insulting her!” 
cries Giglio in a fury. 

“I’ll have your life.” 

“I’ll run you through.” 

“I’ll cut your throat.” 

“I’ll blow your brains out.” 

“I’ll knock your head off.” 

“I’ll send a friend to you in the morning.” 

“I’ll send a bullet into you in the afternoon.” 

“We’ll meet again,” says Giglio, shaking his fist in 
Bulbo’s face; and seizing up the warming-pan, he 
kissed it, because, forsooth, Betsinda had carried it, 
and rushed downstairs. What should he see on the 
landing but his Majesty talking to Betsinda, whom 
he called by all sorts of fond names. His Majesty 
had heard a row in the building, so he stated, and 
smelling something burning, had come out to see 
what the matter was. 

“It’s the young gentlemen smoking, perhaps, 
sir,” says Betsinda. 

“Charming chambermaid,” says the King (like 
all the rest of them), “never mind the young men! 
Turn thy eyes on a middle-aged autocrat, who has 
been considered not ill-looking in his time.** 
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^‘Oh, sir! what will her Majesty say?'* cries 
Betsinda, 

“Her Majesty!" laughs the monarch. ‘‘Her 
Majesty be hanged. Am I not Autocrat of Paflagonia? 
Have I not blocks, ropes, laxes, hangmen—^ha? Runs 
not a river by my palace wall? Have I not sacks to 
sew up wives withal? Say but the word, that thou 
wilt be mine own—^your mistress straightway in 
a sack Is sewn, and thou the sharer of my heart and 
throne." 

When Giglio heard these atrocious sentiments, he 
forgot the respect usually paid to Royalty, lifted up 
the warming-pan, and knocked down the King as 
flat as a pancake; after which, Master Giglio took to 
his heels and ran away, and Betsinda went off scream¬ 
ing, and the Queen, Grulfanuiff, and the Princess, 
all came out of their rooms. Fancy their feelings 
on beholding their husband, father, sovereign, in 
this posture! 
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CHAPTER TEN 


How King Valoroso was in a dreat^ul passion 


As soon as the coals began to bum him, the King 
/m.came to himself and stood up. ‘‘Ho! my cap¬ 
tain of the guards!” his Majesty exclaimed, stamping 
his royal feet with rage. O piteous spectacle! the 
King’s nose was bent quite crooked by the blow of 
Prince Gigliol His Majesty ground his teeth with 
rage. ‘‘Hedzoff,” he said, taking a death-warrant out 
of his dressing-gown pocket, “HedzofiF, good HedzofiF, 
seize upon the Prince. Thou’It find him in his 
chamber two pair up. But now he dared, with 
sacrilegious hand, to strike the sacred night-cap of 
a king—HedzofiF, and floor me with a warming-pan! 
Away, no more demur, the villain dies! See it be 
done, or else—^h’m!—^ha!—^h’m! mind thine own 
eyes!” and followed by the ladies, and lifting up the 
tails of his dressing-gown, the King entered his own 
apartment. 

Captain Hedzoff was very much afiFected, having 
a sincere love for Giglio. “Poor, poor Giglio!” 
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he said, the tears rolling over his manly face, and 
dripping down his moustachios; noble young 

Prince, is it my hand must lead thee to death?” 

“Lead him to fiddlestick, Hedzoff,” said a female 
voice. It was GruffanuflF, who had come out in her 
dressing-gown when she heard the noise—“The 
King said you were to hang the Prince. Well, hang 
the Prince.” 

“I don’t understand you,” says Hedzoff, who was 
not a very clever man. 

“You Gaby! he didn’t say which Prince,” says 
Gruffanuff. 

^ ‘No; he didn’t say which, certainly, ’ ’ said Hedzoff. 

“Well then, take Bulbo, and hang Aim!” 

When Captain Hedzoff heard this, he began to 
dance about for joy. “Obedience is a soldier’s hon¬ 
our, ’ ’ says he. ‘ ‘Prince Bulbo’s head will do capitally, ’ ’ 
and he went to arrest the Prince the very first thing 
next morning. 

He knocked at the door. “Who’s there?” says 
Bulbo. “Captain Hedzoff? Step in, pray, my good 
Captain; I’m delighted to see you; I have been expect¬ 
ing you.” 

“Have you?” says Hedzoff. 

“Sleibootz, my Chamberlain, will act for me,” 
says the Prince. 

“I beg your Royal Highness’s pardon, but you will 
have to act for yourself, and it’s a pity to wake 
Baron Sleibootz. ” 
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The Prince Bulbo still seemed to take the matter 
very coolly. “Of course. Captain,” says he, “you are 
come about that affair with Prince Giglio?” 

“Precisely,” says Hedzoff, “that affair of Prince 
Giglio.” 

“Is it to be pistols, or swords, Captain?” asks 
Bulbo. “I’m a pretty good hand with both, and I’ll 
do for Prince Giglio as sure as my name is my Royal 
Highness Prince Bulbo.” 

“There’s some mistake, my Lord,” says the 
Captain. “The business is done with axes among 
us.” 

“Axes? That’s sharp work,” says Bulbo. “Call 
my Chamberlain, he’ll be my second, and in ten 
minutes I flatter myself you’ll see Master Giglio’s 
head off his impertinent shoulders. I’m himgry for 
his blood. Hoo-oo, awl” and he looked as savage 
as an ogre. 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but by this warrant, I am 
to take you prisoner, and hand you over to—^to the 
executioner. ’ ’ 

“Pooh, pooh, my good man!—Stop, I say—ho! 
hulloa!” was all that this luckless Prince was enabled 
to say, for Hedzoff’s guards seizing him, tied a hand¬ 
kerchief over his mouth and face, and carried him 
to the place of execution. 

The King, who happened to be talking to Glumboso, 
saw him pass, and took a pinch of snuff, and said, 
“So much for Giglio. Now let’s go to breakfast.” 
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The Captain of the Guard handed over his prisoner 
to the Sheriff, with the fatal order: 

“At sight cut off the bearer’s head. 

“Valoroso XXIV.” 

“It’s a mistake,” says Bulbo, who did not seem to 
understand the business in the least. 

“Poo—^poo—pooh,” says the Sheriff. “Fetch 
Jack Ketch instantly. Jack Ketch! ’ ’ 

And poor Bulbo was led to the scaffold, where an 
executioner with a block and a tremendous axe was 
always ready in case he should be wanted. 

But we must now revert to Giglio and Betsinda. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


What Gruffanuff did to Giglio and Betsinda 


G RU Ffan U FF, who had seen what had happened 
with the King, and knew that Giglio must 
come to grief, got up very early the next morning, 
and went to devise some plans for rescuing her darling 
husband, as the silly old thing insisted on calling him. 
She found him walking up and down the garden, think- 
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ing of ^ rhyme for Betsinda (tinder and winda were all 
he could find), and indeed having forgotten,all about 
the past evening, except that Betsinda was the most 
lovely of beings. 

^‘Well, dear Giglio,” says Gruff. 

^‘Well, dear Gruffy,” says Giglio, only he was 
quite satirical. 

“I have been thinking, darling, what you must do 
in this scrape. You must fly the country for a while. ’ ’ 

^‘What scrape?—^fly the country? Never without 
her I love. Countess,” says Giglio. 

“No, she will accompany you, dear Prince,” 
she says, in her most coaxing accents. “First, we 
must get the jewels belonging to our royal parents, 
and those of her and his present Majesty. Here is the 
key, duck; they are all yours, you know, by right, 
for you are the rightful King of Paflagonia, and your 
wife will be the rightful Queen.” 

“Will she?” says Giglio. 

“Yes, and having got the jewels, go to Glum- 
boso’s apartment, where, under his. bed, you 
will find sacks containing money to the amoimt of 
£217,000,987,439 13s. 6^d., all belonging to you, 
for he took it out of your royal father^s room on 
the day of his death. With this we will fly. * ’ 
will fly?” says Giglio. 

“Yes, you and your bride—^your affianced love— 
your Gruffy!” says the Countess, with a languishing 
leer. 
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*‘ybu my bride!” says Giglio. ‘‘You, you hideous 
old woman!” 

“Oh, you, you wretch! you didn^t give me this 
paper promising marriage?” cries Gruff. 

“Get away, you old goose! I love Betsinda, and 
Betsinda only! ’ ’ And in a fit of terror he ran from her 
as quickly as he could. 

“He! he! he!” shrieks out Gruff; “a promise is 
a promise, if there are laws in Paflagonia! And as 
for that monster, that wretch, that fiend, that ugly 
little vixen—^as for that upstart, that ingrate, that 
beast Betsinda, Master Giglio will have no little 
difficulty in discovering her whereabouts. He may 
look very long before finding her, I warrant. He 
little knows that Miss Betsinda is-” 

Is—^what? Now, you shall hear. Poor Betsinda 
got up at five in winter^s morning to bring her cruel 
mistress her tea; and instead of finding her in a good 
humour, found Gruffy as cross as two sticks. The 
Countess boxed Betsinda’s ears half a dozen times 
whilst she was dressing; but as poor little Betsinda 
was used to this kind of treatment, she did not feel 
any special alarm. “And now,” says she, “when her 
Majesty rings her bell twice, ITl trouble you, miss, 
to attend.” 

So when the Queen’s bell rang twice, Betsinda 
came to her Majesty and made a pretty little curtsey. 
The Queen, the Princess, and Gruffanuff were all 
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three in the room. As soon as they saw her they 
began. 

“You wretch!” says the Queen. 

“You little vulgar thing! ” said the Princess. 

“You beast!” says GrufFanufF. 

“Get out of my sight!” says the Queen. 

“Go away wdthyou, do!” says the Princess. 

“Quit the premises!” says GrufFanufF. 

Alas! and woe is me! very lamentable events had 
occurred to Betsinda that morning, and all in con¬ 
sequence of that fatal warming-pan business of the 
previous night. The King had offered to marry her; 
of course her Majesty the Queen was jealous: Bulbo 
had fallen in love with her; of course Angelica was 
furious: Giglio was in love with her, and O what 
a fury GrufFy was in! 

cap 'j I gave you,” 

“Take ofF that petticoat I they said, 

govra j all at once, 

and began tearing the clothes off poor Betsinda. 

cried the 
Queen, the 
Princess, and 
Coimtess. 

“Give her the rags she wore when she came into 
the house, and turn her out of it!” cries the Queen. 

‘‘Mind she does not go with shoes on, which 
I lent her so kindly,” says the Princess; and indeed 
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the Princess’s shoes were a great deal too big for 
Betsinda. 

‘‘Come with me, you filthy hussy!” and taking 
up the Queen’s poker, the cruel GrufFanufF drove 
Betsinda into her room. 

The Countess went to the glass box in which she 
had kept Betsinda’s old cloak and shoe this ever so 
long, and said, “Take those rags, you little beggar 
creature, and strip ofF everything belonging to honest 
people, and go about your business” ; and she actually 
tore off the poor little delicate thing’s back almost 
all her things, and told her to be off out of the house. 

Poor Betsinda huddled the cloak round her back, 
on which were embroidered the letters prin . . . rosal 
, . . and then came a great rent. 

As for the shoe, what was she to do with one poor 
little tootsey sandal? The string was still to it, so she 
hung it round her neck. 

“Won’t you give me a pair of shoes to go out in 
the snovv, mum, if you please, mum?” cried the poor 
child. 

“No, you wicked beast!” says Gruffanuff, driving 
her along with the poker—driving her down the 
cold stairs—driving her through the cold hall— 
flinging her out into the cold street, so that* the 
knocker itself shed tears to see her! 

But a kind Fairy made the soft snow warm for her 
little feet, and she wrapped herself up in the ermine 
of her mantle, and was gone! 
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''And now let us think about breakfast/' says the 
greedy Queen. 

"What dress shall I put on, mamma?—the pink 
or the pea-green?" says Angelica. "Which do you 
think the dear Prince will like best?" 

"Mrs. V.!" sings out the King from his dressing- 
room, "let us have sausages for breakfast I Remember 
we have Prince Bulbo staying with us!" 

And they all went to get ready. 

Nine o’clock came, and they were all in the break- 
fast-room, and no Prince Bulbo as yet. The um was 
hissing and humming: the muffins were smoking— 
such a heap of muffins 1 the eggs were done, there was 
a pot of raspberry jam, and coffeej and a beautiful 
chicken and tongue on the side-table. Marmitonio 
the cook brought in the sausages. O, how nice they 
smelt 1 

"Where is Bulbo?" said the King. "John, where 
is his Royal Highness?" 

John said he had a took up his Roilighnessesses 
shaving-water, and his clothes and things, and he 
wasn’t in his room, which he sposed his Royliness 
was just stepped hout. 

"Stepped out before breakfast in the snow! 
Impossible!" says the King, sticking his fork into a 
sausage. "My dear, take one. Angelica, won’t 
you have a saveloy?" The Princess took one, being 
very fond of them; and at this moment Glumboso 
entered with Captain Hedzoff, both looking very 
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much disturbed. “I am afraid your Majesty— 
cries Glumboso. *‘No business before breakfast, 
GlumT* says the King. ‘‘Breakfast first, business 
next. Mrs. V., some more sugar!'’ 

“Sire, I am afraid if we wait till after breakfast 
it will be too late," says Glumboso. “He—^he— 
he’ll be hanged at half-past nine." 

“Don’t talk about hanging and spoil my breakfast, 
you unkind vulgar man, you," cries the Princess. 
“John, some mustard. Pray who is to be hanged?" 

“Sire, it is the Prince," whispers Glumboso to 
the King. 

“Talk about business after breakfast, I tell you!" 
says his Majesty, quite sulky. 

“We shall have a war. Sire, depend on it," says 
the Minister. “His father. King Padella ..." 

“His father, King whoT* says the King. “King 
Padella is not Giglio’s father. My brother, King 
Savio, was Giglio’s father." 

“It’s Prince Bulbo they are hanging, Sire, not 
Prince Giglio," says the Prime Minister. 

“You told me to hang the Prince, and I took the 
ugly one," says Hedzoff. “I didn’t, of course, think, 
your Majesty intended to murder your own flesh 
and blood!" 

The King for all reply flung the plate of sausages 
at Hedzoff's head. The Princess cried out Hee-karee- 
karee! and fell down in a fainting-fit. 

“Turn the cock of the um upon her Royal High- 
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ness,” said the King, and the boiling water gradually 
revived her. His Majesty looked at his watch, com¬ 
pared it by the clock in the parlour, and by that of the 
church in the square opposite; then he wound it up; 
then he looked at it again. ‘‘The great question is,” 
says he, “am I fast or am 1 slow? If Tm slow, we may 
as well go on with breakfast. If Tm fast, why, there 
is just the possibility of saving Prince Bulbo. It's 
a doosid awkward mistake, and upon my word, 
Hedzoff, I have the greatest mind to have you hanged 
too.” 

“Sire, I did but my duty; a soldier has but his 
orders. I didn’t expect after forty-seven years of 
faithful service that my sovereign would think of 
putting me to a felon’s death!” 

“A hundred thousand plagues upon you! Can’t 
you see that while you are talking my Bulbo is being 
himg?” screamed the Princess. 

“By Jove! she’s always right, that girl, and I’m 
so absent,” says the King, looking at his watch again. 
“Ha! Hark, there go the drums! What a 4 oosid 
awkward thing though!” 

“O.Papa, you goose! Write the reprieve, and let 
me run with it,” cries the Princess—^and she got a 
sheet of paper, and pen and ink, and laid them before 
the King. 

“Confound it! Where are my spectacles?” the 
Monarch exclaimed. “Angelica! Go up into my 
bedroom, look under my pillow, not your mamma’s; 
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there you’ll see my keys. Bring them down to me, 
and—^Well, well! what impetuous things these girls 
are!” Angelica was gone, and had run up panting 
to the bedroom, and found the keys, and was back 
again before the King had finished a muffin. *‘Now, 
love,” says he, “you must go all the way back for 
my desk, in which my spectacles are. If you would 
but have heard me out ... Be hanged to her. There 
she is off again. Angelical Angelica!” When his 
Majesty called in his loud voice, she knew she must 
obey, and came back. 

“My dear, when you go out of a room, how often 
have I told you, shut the door. That’s a darling. That’s 
all.” At last the keys and the desk and the spectacles 
were got, and the King mended his pen, and signed 
his name to a reprieve, and Angelica ran with it as 
swift as the wind. “You’d better stay, my love, and 
finish the muffins. There’s no use going. Be sure it’s 
too late. Hand me over that raspberry jam, please,” 
said the Monarch. “Bong! Bawong! There goes the 
half-hour. I knew it was,” 

Angelica ran, and ran, and ran, and ran. She ran 
up Fore Street, and down High Street, and through 
the Market-place, and down to the left, and over the 
bridge, and up the blind alley, and back again, and 
round by the Castle, and so along by the Haberdasher’s 
on the right, opposite the lamp-post, and round the 
square, and she came—^she came to the Execution place^ 
where she saw Bulbo laying his head on the block! 1 ! 
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The executioner raised his axe, but at that moment 
the Princess came panting up and cried Reprieve. 
“Reprieve!’’ screamed the Princess. “Reprieve!” 
shouted all the people. Up the scaffold stairs she 
sprang, with the agility of a lighter of lamps; and 
flinging herself in Bulbo’s arms, regardless of all 
ceremony, she cried out, “O my Prince! my lord! 
my love! my Bulbo! Thine Angelica has been in 
time to save thy precious existence, sweet rose¬ 
bud; to prevent thy being nipped in thy young 
bloom! Had aught befallen thee, Angelica too 
had died, and welcomed death that joined her to 
her Bulbo.” 

“H’m! there’s no accounting for tastes,” said 
Bulbo, looking so very much puzzled and tmcom- 
fortable, that the Princess, in tones of tenderest 
strain, asked the cause of his disquiet. 

‘T tell you what it is, Angelica,” said he, “since 
I came here, yesterday, there has been such a row, 
and disturbance, and quarrelling, and fighting, and 
chopping of heads off, and the deuce to pay, that I 
am inclined to go back to Crim Tartary.” 

“But with me as thy bride, my Bulbo! Though 
wherever thou art is Crim Tartary to me, my bold, 
my beautiful, my Bulbo!” 

“Well, well, I suppose we must be married,” says 
Bulbo. “Doctor, you came to read the Funeral 
Service—^read the Marriage Service, will you? What 
must be, must. That wdll satisfy Angelica, and then, 
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in the name of peace and quietness, do let us go back 
to breakfast.” 

Bulbo had carried a rose in his mouth all the time 
of the dismal ceremony. It was a fairy rose, and he 
was told by his mother that he ought never to part 
with it. So he had kept it between his teeth, even 
when he laid his poor head upon the block, hoping 
vaguely that some chance would turn up in his favour. 
As he began to speak to Angelica, he forgot about the 
rose, and of course it dropped out of his mouth. 
The romantic Princess instantly stooped and seized 
it. “Sweet rose!” she exclaimed, “that bloomed 
upon my Bulbo’s lip, never, never will I part from 
thee 1 ’ ’ and she placed it in her bosom. And you know 
Bulbo couldn’t ask her to give the rose back again. And 
they went to breakfest; and as they walked, it ap¬ 
peared to Bulbo that Angelica became more ex¬ 
quisitely lovely every moment. 

He was frantic until they were married; and now, 
strange to say, it was Angelica wiio didn’t care about 
him! He knelt dovro, he kissed her hand, he prayed 
and be jEg ed; he cried -with admiration; while she 
for her part said she really thought they might wait; 

it seemed to her he was not handsome any more_ 

no, not at all, quite the reverse; and not clever, no, 
very stupid; and not well bred, like Giglio; no, 
on the contrary, dreadfully vul- 

What, I cannot say, for King Valoroso roared out 
“?ooA, stuff!” in a terrible voice. “We will have no 
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more of this shilly-shallying! Call the Archbishop, 
and let the Prince and Princess be married off-hand! ’ ’ 
So, married they were, and I am sure for my part I 
trust they will be happy. 


CHAPITER TWELVE 


How Betsinda fled^ and what became oj her 


B et SIN DA wandered on and on, till she passed 
through the town gates, and so on the great 
Crim Tartary road, the very way on which Giglio 
too was going. ^‘Ah!’’ thought she, as the diligence 
passed her, of which the conductor was blowing 
a delightful tune on his horn, “how I should like to 
be on that coach!” But the coach and the jingling 
horses were very soon gone. She little knew who was 
in it, though very likely she was thinking of him all 
the time. 

Then came an empty cart, returning from market; 
and the driver being a kind man, and seeing such a 
very pretty girl trudging along the road with bare 
feet, most good-naturedly gave her a seat. He said 
he lived on the confines of the forest, where his old 
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father was a woodman, and, if she liked, he would 
take her so far on her road. All roads were the same 
to little Betsinda, so she very thankfully took this one. 

And the carter put a cloth round her bare feet, and 
gave her some bread and cold bacon, and was very 
kind to her. For all that she was very cold and melan¬ 
choly. When, after travelling on and on, evening 
came, and all the black pines were bending with 
snow, and there, at last, was the comfortable light 
beaming in the woodman^s windows; and so they 
arrived, and went into his cottage. He was an old 
man, and had a number of children, who were just 
at supper, with nice hot bread-and-milk, when their 
elder brother arrived with the cart. And they jumped 
and clapped their hands; for they were good children, 
and he had brought them toys from the tovm. And 
when they saw the pretty stranger, they ran to her, and 
brought her to the fire, and rubbed her poor little 
feet, and brought her bread-and-milk. 

‘‘Look, Father!** they said to the old woodman, 
“look at this poor girl, and see what pretty cold 
feet she has. They are as white as our milk! And 
look and see what an odd cloak she has, just like the 
bit of velvet that hangs up in our cupboard, and which 
you found that day the little cubs were killed by 
King Padella, in the forest! And look, why, bless 
us all! she has got round her neck just such another 
little shoe as that you brought home, and have shown 
us so often—a little blue velvet shoe!** 
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‘‘What/’ said the old woodman, “what is all this 
about a shoe and a cloak?” 

And Betsinda explained that she had been left, 
when quite a little child, at the town with this cloak 
and this shoe. And the persons who had taken care 
of her had—^had been angry with her, for no fault, 
she hoped, of her own. And they had sent her away 
with her old clothes—^and here, in fact, she was. 
She remembered having been in a forest—and perhaps 
it was a dream—it was so very odd and strange— 
having lived in a cave with lions there; and, before 
that, having lived in a very, very fine house, as fine 
as the King’s, in the town. 

When the woodman heard this, he was so astonished, 
it was quite curious to see how astonished he was. 
He went to his cupboard, and took out of a stocking 
a five-shilling piece of King Cavolfiore, and vowed 
it was exactly like the young woman. And then he 
produced the shoe and the piece of velvet which he 
had kept so long, and compared them with the things 
which Betsinda wore. In Betsinda’s little shoe 
was written, “Hopkins, maker to the Royal Family”; 
so in the other shoe was written, “Hopkins, maker to 
the Royal Family.” In the inside of Betsinda’s piece 
of cloak was embroidered, “prin rosal” ; in the 
other piece of cloak was embroidered, “cess ba. 
No. 246.” So that when put together you read, 
“princess rosalba. No. 246.” 

On seeing this, the dear old woodman fell down 
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on his knees, saying: “O my princess, O my 
gracious royal lady, O my rightful Queen of Crim 
Tartary—hail thee—acknowledge thee—do 
thee homage! ’ ’ And in token of his fealty, he rubbed 
his venerable nose three times on the ground, and 
put the Princess’s foot on his head, 

‘"Why,” said she, ''my good woodman, you must 
be a nobleman of my royal father’s Court.” For in 
her lowly retreat, and under the name of Betsinda, 
Her Majesty, Rosalba, Queen of Crim Tartary, 
had read of the customs of all foreign Courts and 
nations. 

' 'Marry, indeed am I, my gracious liege—the poor 
Lord Spinachi, once—the humble woodman these 
fifteen years syne. Ever since the tyrant Padella 
(may ruin overtake the treacherous knave!) dismissed 
me from my post of First Lord.” 

"First Lord of the Toothpick and Joint Keeper of 
the Snuff-box? I mind me! Thou heldest these posts 
under our royal Sire. They are restored to thee, 
Lord Spinachi! I make thee knight of the second class 
of our Order of the Pumpkin (the first class being 
reserved for crowned heads alone). Rise, Marquis 
of Spinachi!” And with indescribable majesty, the 
Queen, who had no sword handy, waved the pewter 
spoon with which she had been taking her bread-and- 
milk over the bald head of the old nobleman, whose 
tears absolutely made a puddle on the ground, and 
whose dear children went to bed that night Lords 
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and Ladies Bartolomeo, Ubaldo, Catarina, and 
Ottavia degli Spinachi! 

The acquaintance Her Majesty showed with the 
history and noble families of her empire was wonder¬ 
ful. “The House of Broccoli should remain faithful 
to us,” she said; “they were ever welcome at our 
Court. Have the Articiocchi, as was their wont, 
turned to the Rising Sun? The family of Sauerkraut 
must sure be with us—they were ever welcome in 
the halls of King Cavolfiore.” And so she went on 
enumerating quite a list of the nobility and gentry of 
Crim Tartary, so admirably had her Majesty profited 
by her studies while in exile. 

The old Marquis of Spinachi said he could answer 
for them all; that the whole country groaned under 
Padella’s tyranny, and longed to return to its rightful 
sovereign; and late as it was, he sent his children, who 
knew the forest well, to summon this nobleman and 
that; and when his eldest son, who had been rubbing 
the horse down and giving him his supper, came into 
the house for his own, the Marquis told him to put 
his boots on, and a saddle on the mare, and ride 
hither and thither to such and such people. 

When the yoxmg man heard who his companion 
in the cart had been, he too knelt dovm and put her 
royal foot on his head; he too bedewed the ground 
with his tears; he was frantically in love with her, 
as everybody now was who saw her: so were the young 
Lords Bartolomeo and Ubaldo, who pimched each 
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other’s little heads out of jealousy: and so, when they 
came from east and west at the summons of the 
Marquis degli Spinachi, were the Crim Tartar Lords 
who still remained faithful to the House of Cavolfiore. 
They were such very old gentlemen for the most part, 
that her Majesty never suspected their absurd passion, 
and went among them quite unaware of the havoc 
her beauty was causing, imtil an old blind Lord who 
had joined her party told her what the truth was; 
after which, for fear of making the people too much 
in love with her, she always wore a veil. She went 
about privately from one nobleman’s castle to another, 
and they visited amongst themselves again, and had 
meetings, and composed proclamations and coimter- 
proclamations, and distributed all the best places 
of the kingdom amongst one another, and selected 
who of the opposition party should be executed when 
the Queen came to her own. And so in about a year 
they were ready to move. 

The party of Fidelity was in truth composed of very 
feeble old fogies for the most part; they went about the 
coimtry waving their old swords and flags, and calling 
*‘God save the Queen!” and King Padella happening 
to be absent upon an invasion, they had their own 
way for a little, and to be sure the people were very 
enthusiastic whenever they saw the Queen; otherwise 
the vulgar took matters very quietly, for they said, as 
far as they could recollect, they were pretty well as 
much taxed in Cavolfiore’s time as now in Padella’s. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


How Queen Kosalba came to the castle oj the bold Count 

Hogginarmo 


H er Majesty, having indeed nothing else to give, 
made all her followers Knights of the Pumpkin, 
and Marquises, Earls, and Baronets, and they had 
a little court for her, and made her a little crown 
of gilt paper, and a robe of cotton velvet; and they 
quarrelled about the places to be given away in her 
court, and about rank and precedence and dignities— 
you can’t fhink how they quarrelled! The poor 
Queen was very tired of her honours before she had 
had them a month, and I dare say sighed sometimes 
even to be a lady’s-maid again. But we must all do 
our duty in our respective stations, so the Queen 
resigned h:erself to perform hers. 

We have said how it happened that none of the 
Usurper’s troops came out to oppose this Army 
of Fidelity: it pottered along as nimbly as the gout 
of the principal commanders allowed: it consisted 
of twice as many officers as soldiers: and at length 
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p 2 issed near the estates of one of the most powerful 
noblemen of the country, who had not declared for 
the Queen, but of whom her party had hopes, as he 
was always quarrelling with King Padella. 

When they came close to his park gates, this 
nobleman sent to say he would wait upon her Majesty: 
he was a most powerful warrior, and his name was 
Count Hogginarmo, whose helmet it took two strong 
negroes to carry. He knelt down before her and said, 
“Madam and liege lady! it becomes the great nobles 
of the Crimean realm to show every outward sign 
of respect to the wearer of the Crown, whoever 
that may be. We testify to our own nobility in ac¬ 
knowledging yours. The bold Hogginarmo bends the 
knee to the first of the aristocracy of his coxmtry.” 

Rosalba said, “The bold Count of Ho gg inarmo 
was imcommonly kind.” But she felt afeaid of him, 
even while he was kneeling, and his eyes scowled at 
her ftom between his whiskers, which grew up to 
them. 

“The first Cmmt of the Empire, madam,” he 
went on, “salutes the Sovereign. The Prince ad¬ 
dresses himself to the not more noble lady! Madam, 
my hand is free, and I offer it and my heart and my 
sword to your service! My three wives lie buried 
in my ancestral vaults. The third perished but a 
year since; and this heart pines for a consort! Deign 
to be mine, and I swear to bring to your bridal table 
the head of King Padella, the eyes and nose of his 
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son Prince Bulbo, the right hand and ears of the 
usurping Sovereign of Paflagonia, which country 
shall thenceforth be an appanage to your—to our 
Crown! Say yes; Hogginarmo is not accustomed to 
be denied. Indeed, I cannot contemplate the possi¬ 
bility of a refusal; for frightful Avill be the result; 
dreadful the murders; furious the devastations; 
horrible the tyranny; tremendous the tortures, 
misery, taxation, which the people of this realm 
will endure, if Hoggincirmo’s wrath be aroused! 
I see consent in your Majesty’s lovely eyes—their 
glances fill my soul with rapture!” 

Sir!” Rosalba said, withdrawing her hand in 
great fright. *‘Your Lordship is exceedingly kind; 
but I am sorry to tell you that I have a prior attach¬ 
ment to a young gentleman by the name of—Prince— 
Giglio—and never—^never can marry any one but 
him.” 

Who can describe Hogginarmo’s wrath at this 
remark? Rising up from the ground, he groimd his 
teeth so that fire flashed out of his mouth, from which 
at the same time issued remarks and language so 
loud, violent, and improper, that this pen shall never 
repeat them! ‘‘R-r-r-r-r-r—Rejected! Fiends and 
perdition! The bold Hogginarmo rejected! All 
the world shall hear of my rage; and you, Madam, you 
above all shall rue it!” And kicking the two negroes 
before him, he rushed away, his whiskers streaming 
in the wind. 
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Her Majesty’s Privy Council was in a dreadful 
panic when they saw Hogginarmo issue from the 
royal presence in such a towering rage, making foot¬ 
balls of the poor negroes—a panic which the events 
justified. They marched off from Hogginarmo’s 
park very crestfallen, and in another half-hour they 
were met by that rapacious chieftain with a few of 
his followers, who cut, slashed, charged, whacked, 
banged, and pommelled amongst them, took the 
Queen prisoner, and drove the Army of Fidelity to I 
don’t know where. 

Poor Queen! Hofyinarmo, her conqueror, would 
not condescend to see her. “Get a horse-van!’’ 
he said to his grooms, “clap the hussy into it, and 
send her, with my compliments, to his Majesty 
King Padella. ’ ’ 

Along with his lovely prisoner Hogginarmo sent 
a letter full of servile compliments and loathsome 
flatteries to King Padella, for whose life, and that 
of his royal frmily, the l^pocritical humbug pretended 
to offer the most fulsome prayers. And Hogginarmo 
promised speedily to pay his humble homage at his 
august master’s throne, of which he begged leave to 
be counted the most loyal and constant defender. 
Such a wa^ old bird as King Padella was not to be 
caught by Master Hogginarmo’s chaff, and we shall 
hear presently how Ae tyrant treated his upstart 
vassal. No, no; depend on it, two such rogues do 
not trust one another. 
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So this poor Queen was laid in the straw like Mar- 
gery Daw, and driven along in the dark ever so many 
miles to the Court, where King Padella had now 
arrived, having vanquished all his enemies, mur¬ 
dered most of them, and brought some of the richest 
into captivity with him for the purpose of torturing 
them and finding out where they had hidden their 
money. 

Rosalba heard their shrieks and groans in the 
dimgeon in which she was thrust: a most awful black 
hole, full of bats, rats, mice, toads, frogs, mosquitoes, 
bugs, fleas, serpents, and every kind of horror. No 
light was let into it, otherwise the gaolers might have 
seen her and fallen in love with her, as an owl that 
lived up in the roof of the tower did, and a cat, you 
know, who can see in the dark, and having set its 
green eyes on Rosalba, never would be got to go 
back to the turnkey’s wife to whom it belonged. 
And the toads in the dungeon came and kissed her 
feet, and the vipers woimd round her neck and arms, 
and never hurt her, so charming was this poor Princess 
in the midst of her misfortunes. 

At last, after she had been kept in this place ever 
so long, the door of the dungeon opened, and the 
terrible King Padeixa came in. 

But what he said and did must be reserved for 
another Chapter, as we must now go back to Prince 
Giglio. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


What became of Giglio 


T he idea of marrying such an old creature as 
GrufFanufF frightened Prince Giglio so that he 
ran up to his room, packed his trunks, fetched in a 
couple of porters, and was ofF to the diligence office 
in a twinkling. 

It was well that he was so quick in his operations, 
did not dawdle over his luggage, and took the early 
coach, for as soon as the mistake about Prince Bulbo 
was found out, that cruel Glumboso sent up a couple 
of policemen to Prince Giglio’s room, with orders that 
he should be carried to Newgate, and his head taken 
ofF before twelve o’clock. But the coach was out of 
the Paflagonian dominions before two o’clock; and I 
daresay the express that was sent after Prince Giglio 
did not ride very quick, for many people in Paflagonia 
had a regard for Giglio, as the son of their old 
sovereign: a Prince who, with all his weaknesses, was 
very much better than his brother the reigning, 
iisurping, lazy, careless, passionate, tyrannical, reign- 
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ing monarch. That Prince busied himself with the 
balls, fetes, masquerades, hunting parties, and so 
forth, which he thought proper to give on occasion 
of his daughter’s marriage to Prince Bulbo; and let 
us trust was not sorry in his own heart that his 
brother’s son had escaped the scaffold. 

It was very cold weather, and the snow was on the 
ground, and Giglio, who gave his name as simple 
Mr. Giles, was very glad to get a comfortable place 
on the coupe of the diligence, where he sat with 
the conductor and mother gentleman. At the first 
stage from Blombodinga, as they stopped to change 
horses, there came up to the diligence a very ordinary, 
vulgar-looking woman, with a bag under her arm, 
who asked for a place. All the inside places were 
taken, and the old woman was informed that if 
she wished to travel she must go upon the roof; 
and the passenger inside with Giglio (a rude person, 
I should think) put his head out of the window, 
and said, ^‘Nice weather for travelling outside! 
I wish you a pleasant journey, my dear.” The poor 
woman coughed very much, and Giglio pitied her. 
‘T will give up my place to her,” says he, ^^rather 
than she should travel in the cold air with that horrid 
cough.” On which the vulgar traveller said, “Tou’d 
keep her warm, I am sure, if it’s a muff she wants.” 
On which Giglio pulled his nose, boxed his ears, hit 
him in the eye, and gave this vulgar person a warning 
never to call him mujff again. 
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Then he sprang up gaily on to the roof of the dili¬ 
gence, and made himself very comfortable in the 
straw. The vulgar traveller got down only at the 
next station, and Giglio took his place again, and 
talked to the person next to him. She appeared to 
be a most agreeable, well-informed, and entertaining 
female. They travelled together till night, and she 
gave Giglio all sorts of things out of the bag which 
she carried, and which indeed seemed to contain 
the most wonderful collection of articles. He was 
thirsty—out there came a pint bottle of Bass’s pale 
ale, and a silver mug! Hungry—^she took out a cold 
fowl, some slices of ham, bread, salt, and a most 
delicious piece of cold plum-pudding, and a little 
glass of brandy afterwards. 

As they travelled, this plain-looking, queer woman 
talked to Giglio on a variety of subjects, in which the 
poor Prince showed his ignorance as much as she 
did her capacity. He ovmed, with many blushes, how 
ignorant he was; on which the lady said, ‘‘My dear 
Gigl—^my good Mr. Giles, you are a yoxmg man, 
and have plenty of time before you. You have nothing 
to do but to improve yourself. Who knows but that 
you may find use for your knowledge some day? 
When—^when you may be wanted at home, as some 
people may be.” 

“Good Heavens, madam!” says he, “do you know 
me?” 

“I know a number of funny things,” says the lady. 
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“I have been at some people’s christenings, and 
turned away from other folks’ doors. I have seen 
some people spoilt by good fortune and others, as I 
hope, improved by hardship. I advise you to stay 
at the town where the coach stops for the night. 
Stay there and study, and remember vour old friend 
to whom you were kind. ’ ’ 

‘‘And who is my old friend?” asked Giglio. 

“When you want anything,” says the lady, “look 
in this bag, which I leave to you as a present, and be 
grateful to—” 

“To whom, madam?” says he. 

“To the Fairy Blackstick,” says the lady, flying 
out of the window. And when Giglio asked the con¬ 
ductor if he knew where the lady was: 

“What lady?” says the man; “there has been no 
lady in this coach, except the old woman, who got 
out at the last stage.” And Giglio thought he had 
been dreaming. But there was the bag which Black- 
stick had given him lying on his lap; and when he 
came to the town he took it in his hand and went into 
the inn. 

They gave him a very bad bedroom, and Giglio, 
when he woke in the morning, fancying himself in 
the Royal Palace at home, called, “John, Charles, 
Thomas! My chocolate—^my dressing-gown—^my 
slippers”; but nobody came. There was no bell, so 
he went and bawled out for waiter on the top of 
the stairs. 
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The landlady came up, *‘What are you a hollaring 
and a bellaring for here, young man?” says she, 

‘‘There’s no warm water—^no servants; my boots 
are not even cleaned, 

“He, he! Clean ’em yourself,” says the landlady. 
“You young students give yourselves pretty airs. 
I never heard such impudence.” 

“ITI quit the house this instant,” says Giglio. 
“The sooner the better, young man. Pay your 
bill and be off. All my rooms is wanted for gentle¬ 
folks, and not for such as you,” 

“You may well keep the Bear Inn,” said Giglio. 
“You should have yourself painted as the sign.” 

The landlady of tlie Bear went away growling. 
And Giglio returned to his room, where the first 
thing he saw was the fairy bag lying on the table, 
which seemed to give a little hop as he came in. 
“I hope it has some breakfast in it,” says Giglio, 
“for I have only a very little money left,” But 
on opening the bag, what do you think was there? 
A blacking-brush and a pot of Warren’s jet, and on the 
pot was written— 

“Poor yoiing men their boots must black: 

Use me and cork me and put me back.’* 

So Giglio laughed and blacked his boots, and put 
back the brush and the bottle into the bag. 

When he had done dressing himself, the bag 
gave another little hop, and he went to it and 
took out— 
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1 A tablecloth and a napkin. 

2 A sugar-basin full of the best loaf sugar. 

468 10 Two forks, two teaspoons, two 

knives, and a pair of sugar-tongs, and a 
butter-knife, all marked G. 

II 12 13 A teacup, saucer, and slop-basin. 

14 A jug full of delicious cream. 

15^ A canister with black tea and green. 

16 A large tea-urn and boiling water. 

17 A saucepan, containing three eggs nicely 

done. 

18 A quarter of a pound of best Epping butter. 

19 A brown loaf. 

And if he hadn’t enough now for a good breakfast, 
I should like to know who ever had one! 

Giglio, having had his breakfast, popped all the 
things back into the bag, and went out looking for 
lodgings. I forgot to say that this celebrated university 
town was called Bosforo. 

He took a modest lodging opposite the Schools, 
paid his bill at the inn, and went to his apartment 
with his trunk, carpet-bag, and not forgetting, we 
may be sure, his other bag. 

When he opened his trunk, which the day before 
he had filled with his best clothes, he found it con¬ 
tained only books. And in the first of them which 
he opened there was written— 

“Clothes for the back, books for the head; 

Read, and remember them when they are read.** 
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And in his bag, when Giglio looked in it, he found 
a student’s cap and gown, a writing-book full of 
paper, an inkstand, pens, and a Johnson’s dictionary, 
which was very useful to him, as his spelling had been 
sadly neglected. 

So he sat down and worked away, very, very hard 
for a whole year, during which ‘‘Mr. Giles” was quite 
an example to all the students in the University of 
Bisforo. He never got into any riots or disturbances. 
The Professors all spoke well of him, and the students 
liked him, too; so that when, at examination, he 
took all the prizes, viz.— 


The Spelling Prize 
The Writing Prize 
The History Prize 
^ The Catechism Prize 


The French Prize 
The Arithmetic Prize 
The Latin Prize 
^ The Good Conduct Prize, 


all his fellow students said, “Hurray! Hurray for 
Giles! Giles is tlie boy—the student’s joy! Hurray 
for Giles!” And he brought quite a quantity of 
medals, crowns, books, and tokens of distinction 
home to his lodgings. 

^ One day after the Examinations, as he was diverting 
himself at a coffee-house, with two friends—(Did 
I tell you that in his bag, every Saturday night, he 
found just enough to pay his bills, with a guinea over 
for pocket-money! Didn’t I tell you? Well, he did, 
as sure as twice twenty makes forty-five)—he chanced 
to look in the “Bosforo Chronicle,” and read off 
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quite easily (for he could spell, read, and write the 
longest words now) the following— 

‘'Romantic Circumstance. —One of the most 
extraordinary adventures that we have ever heard 
has set the neighbouring country of Crim Tartar)' 
in a state of great excitement. 

"It will be remembered that when the present 
revered sovereign of Crim Tartary, his Majesty King 
Padella^ took possession of the throne, after having 
vanquished, in the terrific battle • of Blunderbusco, 
the late King Cavoljiore, that Prince’s only child, the 
Princess Rosalba, was not found in the royal palace, 
of which King Padella took possession, and, it was 
said, had strayed into the forest (being abandoned by 
all her attendants), where she had been eaten up by 
those ferocious lions, the last pair of which were 
captured some time since, and brought to the Tower, 
after killing several himdred persons. 

"His Majesty King Padella, who has. the kindest 
heart in the world, was grieved at the accident which 
had occurred to the harmless little Princess, for whom 
his Majesty’s known benevolence would certainly 
have provided a fitting establishment. But her death 
seemed to be certain. The mangled remains of a 
cloak, and a little shoe, were found in the forest, 
during a hunting party, in which the intrepid sovereign 
of Crim Tartary slew two of the lions’ cubs with his 
own spear. And these interesting relics of an inno¬ 
cent little creature were carried home and kept by 
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their finder, the Baron Spinachi, formerly an officer 
in Cavolfiore’s household. The Baron was disgraced 
in consequence of his known legitimist opinions, and 
has lived for some time in the humble capacity of a 
wood-cutter, in a forest on the outskirts of the 
Kingdom of Crim Tartary. 

“Last Tuesday week Baron Spinachi and a number 
of gentlemen attached to the former dynasty appeared 
in arms, crying, ‘God save Rosalba, the First Queen 
of Crim Tartary! ’ and surroimding a lady whom report 
describes as ^beautiful exceedingly.^ Her history maj 
be authentic, is certainly most romantic, 

“The personage calling herself Rosalba states that 
she was brought out of the forest, fifteen years since, 
by a lady in a car drawn by dragons (this account is 
certainly improbable), that she was left in the Palace 
Garden of Blombodinga, where her Royal Highness 
the Princess Angelica, now married to his Royal 
Highness Bulbo, Crown Prince of Crim Tartary, found 
the child, and, with that elegant benevolence which has 
always distinguished the heiress of the throne of 
Paflagonia, gave the little outcast a shelter and a 
homel Her parentage not being known, and her 
garb very humble, the foundling was educated in the 
Palace in a menial capacity, under the name of 
Betsinda. 

“She did not give satisfaction, and was dismissed, 
carrying with her, certainly, part of a mantle and a 
shoe, which she had on when first found. According 
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to her statement she quitted Blombodinga about a 
year ago, since which time she has been with the 
Spinachi family. On the very same morning the Prince 
Giglio, nephew to the King of Paflagonia, a young 
Prince whose character for talent and order were, 
to say truth, none of the highest^ also quitted Blom¬ 
bodinga, and has not been since heard of!” 

‘‘What an extraordinary story!” said Smith and 
Jones, two young students, Giglio’s especial friends. 

“Ha! what is this?” Giglio went on, reading— 

“Second Edition, Express. —We hear that the 
troop under Baron Spinachi has been surrounded, 
and utterly routed, by General Count Hogginarmo, 
and the soi-disant Princess is sent a prisoner to the 
capital. 

“University News.— ^Yesterday, at the Schools, 
the distinguished young student, Mr. Giles, read a 
Latin oration, and was complimented by the Chan¬ 
cellor of Bosforo, Dr. Prugnaro, with the highest 
University honour—the wooden spbon.” 

“Never mind that stuff,” says Giles^ greatly dis¬ 
turbed. “Come home with me, my friends. Gallant 
Smith! intrepid Jones! friends of my studies—^par¬ 
takers of my academic toils—I have that to tell 
shall astonish your honest minds.” 

“Go it, old boy!” cried the impetuous Smith. 

“Talk away, my buck!” says Jones, a lively fellow. 

With an air of indescribable dignity, Giglio checked 
their natural, but no more seemly, familiarity. 
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‘‘Jones, Smith, my good friends,’" said the Prince, 
“disguise is henceforth useless; I am no more the 
humble student Giles, I am the descendant of a royal 
line.” 

‘^Atavis edite regibus^ I know, old co-” cried 

Jones; he was going to say old cock, but a flash from 
THE ROYAL EYE again awed him. 

“Friends,” continued the Prince, “I am that 
Giglio, I am, in fact, Paflagonia. Rise, Smith, and 
kneel not in the public street. Jones, thou true heart! 
My faithless uncle, when I was a baby, filched from 
me that brave crown my father left me, bred me, 
all young and careless of my rights, like unto hapless 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmark; and had I any thoughts 
about my wrongs, soothed me with promises of near 
redress. I should espouse his daughter yoimg Angelica; 
we two indeed should reign in Paflagonia, His words 
were false—false as Angelica’s heart!—^false as Angel¬ 
ica’s hair, colour, front teeth! She looked with her 
skew eyes upon young Bulbo, Grim Tartary’s stupid 
heir, and she preferred him. ’Twas then I turned my 
eyes upon Betsinda—Rosalba, as she now is. And 
I saw in her the blushing sum of all perfection; the 
pink of maiden modesty; the nymph that my fond 
heart had ever woo’d in dreams,” &c.,' &c. 

(I don t give this speech, which was very fine, but 
very long; and though Smith and Jones knew nothing 
about the circumstances, my dear reader does, so I 
go on.) 
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The Prince and his young friends hastened home 
to his apartment, highly excited by the intelligence, 
as no doubt by the rc^al narrator'*s admirable manner 
of recounting it, and they ran up to his room where 
he had worked so hard at his books. 

On his writing-table was his bag, grown so long 
that the Prince could not help remarking it. He 
went to it, opened it, and what do you think he 
found in it? 

A splendid long, gold-handled, red-velvet- 
scabbarded, cut-and-thrust sword, and on the sheath 
was embroidered “Rosalba for Ever!” 

He drew out the sword, which flashed and illu¬ 
minated the whole room, and called out “Rosalba 
for ever!’’ Smith and Jones follow'ing him, but 
quite respectfully this time, and taking the time from 
his Royal Highness. 

And now his trunk opened with a sudden pong, 
and out there came three ostrich feathers in a gold 
crown, surrounding a beautiful shining steel helmet, 
a cuirass, a pair of spurs, finally a complete suit of 
armour. 

The books on Giglio’s shelves were all gone. 
Where there had been some great dictionaries, 
Giglio’s friend found two pairs of jack-boots labelled 
“Lieutenant Smith,” “—Jones, Esq.,” which fitted 
them to a nicety. Besides, there were helmets, 
back and breast plates, swords, &c,, just like in Mr. 
G. P. R. James’s novels; and that evening three 
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cavaliers might have been seen issuing from the gates 
of Bosforo, in whom the porters, proctors, &c., never 
thought of recognising the young Prince and his friends. 

They got horses at a livery-stable keeper’s, and 
never drew bridle until they reached the last town 
on the frontier before you come to Grim Tartary. 
Here, as their animals were tired, and the cavaliers 
hungry, they stopped and refreshed at an hostel. 
I could make a chapter of this if I were like some 
writers, but I like to cram my measure tight down, 
you see, and give you a great deal for your money, 
and in a word they had some bread and cheese and 
ale upstairs on the balcony of the inn. As they were 
drinking, drums and trumpets sounded nearer and 
nearer, the. market-place was filled with soldiers, 
and his Royal Highness, looking forth, recognised the 
Paflagonian banners, and the Paflagonian national air 
which the bands were playing. 

The troops all made for the tavern at once, and as 
they came up GigUo exclaimed, on beholding their 
leader, “Whom do I see? Yes! No! It is, it is! 
Phool No, it can’t be! Yes! It is my friend, my 
gallant faithfiil veteran. Captain Hedzoff! Ho! 
Hedzoff! Knowest thou not thy Prince, thy Giglio? 
Good Corporal, methinks we once were friends. 
Ha, Sergeant, an my memory serves me right, we 
have had many a bout at singlestick.’’ 

“I’feith, we have, a many, good my Lord,” says 
the Sei^eant. 
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“Tell me, what means this mighty armament, “ 
continued his Royal Highness from the balcony, ‘ ‘and 
whither march my Paflagonians?” 

Hedzoff’s head fell. “My Lord,’’ he said, “we 
march as the allies of great Padella, Crim Tartary’s 
monarch. ’ ’ 

“Crim Tartary’s usurper, gallant Hedzoff! Crim 
Tartary’s grim tyrant, honest Hedzoff!” said the’ 
Prince, on the balcony, quite sarcastically. 

“A soldier, Prince, must needs obey his orders: 
mine are to help his Majesty Padella. And also 
(though alack that I should say it!) to seize wherever 
1 should light upon him—’ ’ 

“First catch your hare! ha, Hedzoff!” exclaimed 
his Royal Highness. 

“—On the body of Giglio^ whilome Prince of 
Paflagonia,” Hedzoff went on, with indescribable 
emotion. “My Prince, give up your sword without 
ado. Look! we are thirty thousand men to one!” 

“Give up my sword! Giglio give up his sword!” 
cried the Prince; and stepping well forward on to 
the balcony, the royal youth, without preparation^ 
delivered a speech so magnificent, that no report 
can do justice to it. It was all in blank verse (in 
which, from this time, he invariably spoke, as more 
becoming his majestic station). It lasted for three 
days and three nighte, during which not a single 
person who heard him was tired, or remarked the 
difference between daylight and dark. The soldiers 
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only cheering tremendously when occasionally, once 
in nine hours, the Prince paused to suck an orange, 
which Jones took out of the bag. He explained, in 
terms which we say we shall not attempt to convey, 
the whole history of the previous transaction, and 
his determination not only not to give up his sword, 
but to assume his rightful crown; and, at the end of 
this extraordinary, this truly gigantic effort, Captain 
Hedzoff flung up his helmet, and cried, “Hurray! 
Hurray! Long live King Giglio! ’ ’ 

Such were the consequences of having employed 
his time well at College! 

When the excitement had ceased, beer was ordered 
out for the army, and their Sovereign himself did 
not disdain a little! And now it was with some alarm 
that Captain Hedzoff told him his division was only 
the advanced guard of the Paflagonian contingent, 
hastening to King Padella’s aid. The main force 
being a day’s march in the rear under his Royal High¬ 
ness Prince Bulbo. 

“We will wait here, good friend, to beat the 
Prince,” his Majesty said, “and then will make his 
royal Father wince.” 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


We return to Rosalba 


K ing PADELLA made very similar proposals 
to Rosalba to those which she had received from 
the various Princes who, as we have seen, had fallen 
in love with her. His Majesty was a widower, and 
offered to marry his fair captive that instant, but she 
declined his invitation in her usual polite, gentle 
manner, stating that Prince Giglio was her love, and 
that any other union was out of the question. Having 
tried tears and supplications in vain, this violent- 
tempered monarch menaced her with threats and 
tortures; but she declared she would rather suffer 
air these than accept the hand of her father’s murderer, 
who left her finally, uttering the most awful impreca¬ 
tions, and bidding her prepare for death on the follow¬ 
ing morning. 

All night long the King spent in advising how he 
should get rid of this obdurate yoimg creature^ 
Cutting off her head was much too easy a death for 
her; hanging was so common in his Majesty’s domin- 
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ions that it no longer afforded him any sport; finally, 
he bethought himself of a pair of fierce lions which 
had lately been sent to him as presents, and he 
determined, with these ferocious brutes, to hunt 
poor Rosalba down. Adjoining his castle was an 
amphitheatre where the Prince indulged in bull¬ 
baiting, rat-hunting, and other ferocious sports. 
The tv/o lions were kept in a cage under this place; 
their roaring might be heard over the whole city, the 
inhabitants of which, I am sorry to say, thronged 
in numbers to see a poor young lady gobbled up by 
two wild beasts. 

The King took his place in the royal box, having 
the officers of the Court around and the Count 
Hogginarmo by his side, upon whom his Majesty 
was observed to look very fiercely; the fact is, royal 
spies had told the monarch of Hogginarmo’s behaviour, 
his proposals to Rosalba, and his offer to fight for 
the crown.“ Black as thunder looked King Padella 
at this proud noble, as they sat in the front seats of 
the theatre waiting to see the tragedy whereof poor 
Rosalba was to be the heroine. 

At length that Princess was brought out in her 
night-gown, with all her beautiful hair falling down 
her back, and looking so pretty that even the beef¬ 
eaters and keepers of the wild animals wept plenti¬ 
fully at seeing her. And she walked with her poor 
little feet (only luckily the arena was covered with 
sawdust) and went and leaned up against a great 
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Stone in the centre of the amphitheatre, round 
which the Court and the people were seated in boxes 
with bars before them, for fear of the great, fierce, 
red-maned, black-throated, long-tailed, roaring, bel¬ 
lowing, rushing lions. And now the gates were 
opened, and with a wurrawarrurawarar two great 
lean, hungry, roaring lions rushed out of their den, 
where they had been kept for three weeks on nothing 
but a little toast-and-water, and dashed straight up 
to the stone where poor Rosalba was waiting. Com¬ 
mend her to your patron saints, all you kind people, 
for she is in a dreadful state . 

There was a hum and a buzz all through the circus, 
and the fierce King Padella even felt a little com¬ 
passion. But Count Hogginarmo, seated by his 
Majesty, roared out, “Hurray! Now for it! Soo-soo- 
soo!’’ that nobleman being uncommonly angry still 
at Rosalba’s refusal of him. 

But O strange event! O remarkable circumstance! 
O extraordinary coincidence, which I am sure none 
of you could bj ai^ possibili^ have divined! When 
the lions came to Rosalba, instead of devouring her 
with their great teeth, it was with kisses they gob¬ 
bled her up! They licked her pretty feet, they 
nuzzled their noses in her lap, they moo^d, they 
seemed to say, “Dear, dear sister, don’t you recollect 
your brothers in the forest?” And she put her pretty 
white arms round their tawny necks, and kissed them. 

King Padella was immensely astonished. The Count 
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Hogginarmo was extremely disgusted. “Pooh!” 
the Count cried. “Gammon!” exclaimed his 
Lordship. “These lions are tame beasts come from 
WombwelTs or Astley’s. It is a shame to put people 
off in this way. I believe they are little boys dressed 
up in door-mats. They are no lions at all.*’ 

“Ha!” said the King, “you dare to say ^gammon’ 
to your Sovereign, do you? These lions are no lions 
at all, aren’t they? Ho! my beef-eaters! Ho! my 
body-guard! Take this Count Hogginarmo and fling 
him into the circus! Give him a sword and buckler, 
let him keep*his armour on, and his weather-eye out, 
and fight these lions.” 

The haughty Hogginarmo laid down his opera- 
glasses, and looked scowling round at the King and 
his attendants. “Touch me not, dogs!” he said, “or 
by St. Nicholas the Elder I will gore you! Your 
Majesty thinks Hogginarmo is afraid? No, not of a 
hundred thousand lions! Follow me down into the 
circus. King Padella, and match thyself against one 
of yon brutes. Thou dafest not. Let them both 
come on, then!” And opening a grating of the box, 
he jumped lightly down into the circus. 

Wurra wurra wurra wur~aw~aw~aw I I I 
Jxi about two minutes 
The Count Hogginarmo was 

GOBBLED UP 
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those lions, 
bones, boots, and all, 
and 

There was an 
End of him. 


At this, the King said, '‘Serve him right, the rebel¬ 
lious rufBan! And now, as those lions won^t eat that 
young woman-” 

"Let her off!—let her off!” cried the crowd. 

"NOP" roared the King. "Let the beef-eaters 
go down and chop her into small pieces. If the lions 
defend her, let the archers shoot them to death. 
That hussy shall die in tortures I ’" 

"A-a-ahP" cried the crowd. "Shame! shame!"" 

"Who dares cry out shame?’" cried the furious 
potentate (so little can tyrants command their 
passions). "Fling any scoimdrel who says a word 
down among the lions!"" I warrant you there was a 
dead silence then, which was broken by a Pang 
arang pang pangkarangpang; and a Knight and a 
Herald rode in at the farther end of the circus. The 
Knight, in full armour, with his vizor up, and bearing 
a letter on the point of his lance. 

"Ha!"" exclaimed the King, "by my fay, "tis 
Elephant and Castle, pursuivant of my brother of 
Paflagonia; and the Knight, an my memory serves 
me, is the gallant Captain Hedzoff! What news 
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from Paflagonia, gallant HedzofF? Elephant and Castle, 
beshrew me, thy trumpeting must have made thee 
thirsty. What will my trusty herald like to drink?” 

“Bespeaking first safe conduct from your Lord- 
ship,” said Captain HedzofF, “before we take a drink 
of anything, permit us to deliver our King’s message. ’ ’ 
“My Lordship, Ha!” said Crim Tartary, frowning 
terrifically. “That title somideth strange in the 
anointed ears of a crowned King. Straightway speak 
out your message, Knight and Herald!” 

Reining up his charger in a most elegant manner 
close under the King’s balcony, HedzofF turned to 
the herald, and bade him begin. 

Elephant and Castle, dropping his trumpet over 
his shoulder, took a large sheet of paper out of his 
hat, and began to read: 

‘‘O Yes! O Yes! O Yes! Know all men by these 
presents, that we, Giglio, King of Paflagonia, Grand 
Duke of Cappadocia, Sovereign Prince of Turkey and 
the Sausage Islands, having assumed our rightful 
throne and title, long time falsely home by our 
usinping Uncle, styling himself King of Paflagonia—’ ’ 
“Ha!” growled Padella. 

“Hereby summon the false traitor, Padella, calling 
himself King of Crim Tartary—” 

The King’s curses were dreadful. “Go on. Ele¬ 
phant and Castle!” said the intrepid Hedzoff. 

—^To release from cowardly imprisonment his 
liege lady and rightful Sovereign, Rosalba, Queen 
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of Crim Tartary, and restore her to her royal throne: 
in default of which, I, Giglio, proclaim the said 
Padella sneak, traitor, humbug, usurper, and coward. 
I challenge him to meet me, with fists or with 
pistols, with battle-axe or sword, with blunderbuss 
or singlestick, alone or at the head of his army, on foot 
or on horseback; and will prove my words upon his 
wicked ugly body! ’ ’ 

‘‘God save the KingP’ said Captain Hedzoff, 
executing a demivolte, two semilunes, and three 
caracols. 

“Is that all?’^ said Padella, with the terrific calm 
of concentrated fury. 

“That, sir, is all my royal master’s message. Here 
is his Majesty’s letter in autograph, and here is his 
glove, and if any gentleman of Crim Tartary chooses 
to find fault with his Majesty’s expressions, I, 
Tuffskin Hedzoff, Captain of the Guard, am very much 
at his service,” and he waved his lance, and looked 
at the assembly all round. 

“And what says my good brother of Paflagonia, my 
dear son’s father-in-law, to this rubbish?” asked the 
King. 

“The King’s-uncle hath been deprived of the crown 
he unjustly wore,” said Hedzoff gravely. “He and 
his ex-minister, Glumboso, are now in prison waiting 
the sentence of my royal master. After the battle 
of Bombardaro-” 

“Of what?” asked the surprised Padella. 
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“Of Bombardaro, where my liege, his present 
Majesty, would have performed prodigies of valour, 
but that the whole of his uncle’s army came over to 
our side, with the exception of Prince Bulbo.” 

“Ah! my boy, my boy, my Bulbo was no traitor!’’ 
cried Padella. 

“Prince Bulbo, far from coming over to us, ran 
away, sir; but I caught him. The Prince is a prisoner 
in our army, and the most terrific tortures await 
him if a hair of the Princess Rosalba’s head is injured. ’ ’ 

“Do they?’’ exclaimed the furious Padella, who 
was now perfectly livid with rage. “Do they indeed? 
So much the worse for Bulbo. I’ve twenty sons as 
lovely each as Bulbo. Not one but is as fit to reign 
as Bulbo. Whip, whack, flog, starve, rack, pxmish, 
torture Bulbo—^break all his bones—roast hirn or 
flay him alive—pull all his pretty teeth out one by 
one! But justly dear as' Bulbo is to me—^Joy of my 
eyes, fond treasure of my soul!—^Ha, ha, ha, ha! 
revenge is dearer still. Ho! 'torturers, rack-men, 
executioners—flight up the fires and make the pincers 
hot! get lots of boiling lead!—^Bring out Rosalba!” 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


How Hedzojf rode back again to King Giglio 

C APTAIN HEDZOFF rode away when King 
Padella uttered this cruel command, having 
done his duty in delivering the message with which 
his royal master had entrusted him. Of course he 
was very sorry for Rosalba, but what could he do? 

So he returned to King Giglio’s camp, and found 
the young monarch in a disturbed state of mind, 
smoking cigars in the royal tent. His Majesty’s 
agitation was not appeased by the news that was 
brought by his ambassador. ‘‘The brutal ruthless 
ruffian royal wretch!’’ Giglio exclaimed. “As 
England’s poesy has well remarked, ‘The man that 
lays his hand upon a woman, save in the way of kind¬ 
ness, is a villain.’ Ha, HedzofF?’* 

“That he is, your Majesty,” said the attendant, 
“And didst thou see her flxmg into the oil? and 
didn’t the soothing oil—^the emollient oil, refuse 
to boil, good HedzofF—and to spoil the fairest lady 
ever eyes did look on?” 
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“Faith, good my liege, I had no heart to look and 
see a beauteous lady boiling down; I took your royal 
message to Padella, and bore his back to you. I 
told him you would hold Prince Bulbo answerable. 
He only said that he had twenty sons as good as Bulbo, 
and forthwith he bade the ruthless executioners 

'‘O cruel father—O unhappy son!’" cried the 
King, *‘Go, some of you, and bring Prince Bulbo 
hither.” 

Bulbo was brought in chains, looking very un¬ 
comfortable. Though a prisoner, he had been toler¬ 
ably happy, perhaps because his mind was at rest, and 
all the fighting was over, and he was playing at marbles 
with his guards, when the King sent for him. 

”0, my poor Bulbo,” said his Majesty, with looks 
of infinite compassion, ‘‘hast thou heard the news 
(for you see Giglio wanted to break the thing gently 
to the Prince), thy brutal father has condemned 
Rosalba—^p-p-p-ut her to death, P-p-p-prince Bulbo! ’ ’ 

“What, Idlled Betsinda, Boo-hoo-hool” cried out 
Bulbo. “Betsinda! pretty Betsinda! dear Betsinda! 
She was the dearest little girl in the world. I love 
her better twenty tiiousand times even than Angelica,"" 
and he went on expressing his grief in so hearty and 
unaflFected a manner that the King was quite touched 
by it, and said, shaking Bulbous hand; that he wished 
he had known Bulbo sooner, 

Bulbo, quite unconsciously, and meaning for the 
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best, offered to come and sit with his Majesty, and 
smoke a cigar with him, and console him. The rc^al 
kindness supplied Bulbo with a cigar; he had not had 
one, he said, since he was taken prisoner. 

And now think what must have been the feelings 
of the most merciful of monarchs when he informed 
his prisoner that, in consequence of King Padella’s 
cruel and dastardly behaviour to Rosalba, Prince Bulbo 
must instantly be executed! The noble Giglio could 
not restrain his tears, nor could the grenadiers, nor 
the officers, nor could Bulbo himself, when the matter 
was explained to him, and he was brought to imder- 
stand that his Majesty’s promise, of course, was above 
eve^ thing, and Bulbo must submit. So poor Bulbo 
was led out, Hedzoff trying to console him by pointing 
out that if he had won the battle of Bombardaro, he 
might have hanged Prince Giglio. ‘‘Yes! But that is 
no comfort to me now 1 ’ ’ said poor Bulbo; nor indeed 
was it, poor fellow. 

He was told the business would be done the next 
morning at eight, and was taken back to his dungeon, 
where every attention was paid to him. The gaoler’s 
wife sent him tea, and the turnkey’s daughter begged 
him to write his name in her album, where a many 
gentlemen had wrote it on like occasions! “Bother 
your album!” says Bulbo. The Undertaker came and 
measured him for the handsomest coffin which 
money could buy—even this didn’t console Bulbo. 
The Cook brought him dishes which he once used 
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to like, but he wouldn’t touch them: he sat down and 
began writing an adieu to Angelica, as the clock kept 
always ticking, and the hands drawing nearer to next 
morning. The Barber came in at night, and offered 
to shave him for the next day. Prince Bulbo kicked 
him away, and went on writing a few words to Prin¬ 
cess Angelica, as the clock kept always ticking, and 
the hands hopping nearer and nearer to next morning. 
He got up on the top of a hat-box, on the top of a 
chair, on the top of his bed, on the top of his table, 
and looked out to see whether he might escape as 
the clock kept always ticking and the hands drawing 
nearer, and nearer, and nearer. 

But looking out of the window was one thing, and 
jumping another: and the town clock struck seven. 
So he got into bed for a little sleep, but the gaoler 
came and woke him, and said, ‘^Git up, your Royal 
Ighness, if you please, it's ten minutes to eight." 

So poor Bulbo got up: he had gone to bed in his 
clothes (the lazy boy), and he shook himself and said 
he didn’t mind about dressing, or having any break¬ 
fast, thank you; and he saw the soldiers who had come 
for him. “Lead on!” he said; and they led the way, 
deeply affected; and they came into the courtyard, 
and out into the square, and there was King Giglio 
come to take leave of him, and his Majesty most 
kindly shook hands with him, and the gloomy pro¬ 
cession marched on—^when hark! 

Haw—^wurraw—^wurraw—aworr! 
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A roar of wild beasts was heard. And who should 
come riding into the town, frightening away the 
boys, and even the beadle and policeman, but 
Rosalba ! 

The fact is, that when Captain Hedzoff entered into 
the court of Snapdragon Castle, and was discoursing 
with King Padella, the Lions made a dash at the open 
gate, gobbled up the six beef-eaters in a jiffy, and 
away they went with Rosalba on the back of one of 
them, and they carried her, turn and turn about, 
till they came to the city where Prince Giglio’s 
army was encamped. 

When the King heard of the Queen’s arrival, you 
may think how he rushed out of his breakfast-room 
to hand her Majesty off her Lion! The Lions were 
grown as fat as Pigs now, having had Hogginarmo and 
all those beef-eaters, and were so tame, anybody 
might pat them. 

While Giglio knelt (most gracefully) and helped 
the Princess, Bulbo, for his part, rushed up cind kissed 
the Lion. He flimg his arms round the forest monarch; 
he hugged him, and laughed and cried for joy. “O 
you darling old beast, O, how glad I am to see you, 
and the dear, dear Bets—that is, Rosalba.” 

‘*What, is it you? poor Bulbo,” said the Queen. 
“O, how glad I am to see you”; and she gave him 
her hand to kiss. King Giglio slapped him most kindly 
on the back, and said, “Bulbo, my boy, I am delighted, 
for your sake, that her Majesty has arrived.” 
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“So am I,” said Bulbo; “and^ou hnow why.^' 
tain Hadzoff here came up. “Sire, it is half-past 
eight: shall we proceed with the execution?’’ 

“Execution, what for?” asked Bulbo. 

“An olficer only knows his orders,” replied Cap¬ 
tain HedzoflF, showing his warrant, on which his 
Majesty King Giglio smilingly said, “Prince Bulbo 
was reprieved this time,” and most graciously 
invited him to breakfast. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


How a tremendous battle took place and who won it 

A s SOON as King Padella heard, what we know 
Lalready, that his victim, the lovely Rosalba, 
had escaped him, his Majesty’s fury knew no boxmds, 
and he pitched the Lord Chancellor, Lord Chamber- 
lain, and every officer of the crown whom he could 
set eyes on, into the cauldron of boiling oil prepared 
for the Princess. Then he ordered out his whole 
army, horse, foot, and artillery, and set forth at 
the head of an innumerable host, and I should think 
twenty thousand drummers, trumpeters, and fifers. 
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King Giglio’s advanced guard, you may be sure, 
kept that monarch acquainted with the enemy’s 
dealings, and he was in no wise disconcerted. He 
was much too polite to alarm the Princess, his lovely 
guest, with any unnecessary rumours of battles im¬ 
pending ; on the contrary, he did everything to 
amuse and divert her; gave her a most elegant break¬ 
fast, dinner, lunch, and got up a ball for her that 
evening, when he danced with her every single dance. 

Poor Bulbo was taken into favour again, and allowed 
to go quite free now. He had new clothes given him, 
was called ‘‘My good cousin” by his Majesty, and 
was treated with the greatest distinction by everybody. 
But it was easy to see he was very melancholy. The 
fact is, the sight of Betsinda, who looked perfectly 
lovely in an elegant new dress, set poor Bulbo 
frantic in love with her again. And he never thought 
about Angelica, now Princess Bulbo, whom he had 
left at home, and who, as we know, did not care much 
about him. 

The King, dancing the twenty-fifth polka with 
Rosalba, remarked with wonder the ring she wore; 
and then Rosalba told him how she had got it from 
GrufFanuff, who no doubt had picked it up when 
Angelica flung it away. 

“Yes,” says the Fairy Blackstick, who had come 
to see the young people, and who had very likely 
certain plans regarding them. “That ring I gave the 
Queen, Giglio’s mother, who was not, saving your 
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presence, 3. very wise woman i it is enchanted, and 
whoever wears it looks beautiful in the eyes of the 
world. I made poor Prince Bulbo, when he was 
christened, the present of a rose which made him 
look handsome while he had it; but he gave it to 
Angelica, who instantly looked beautiful again, whilst 
Bulbo relapsed into his natural plainness.*’ 

‘‘Rosalba needs no ring, I am sure,” says Giglio, 
with a low bow. “She is beautiful enough, in my 
eyes, without any enchanted aid.” 

“O, sir!” said Rosalba. 

“Take off the ring and try,” said the King, and 
resolutely drew the ring ofiF her finger. In his eyes 
she looked just as handsome as before! 

The King was thinking of throwing the ring away, 
as it was so dangerous and made all the people so 
mad about Rosalba; but being a Prince of great 
humour, and good-humour too, he cast eyes upon 
a poor youth who happened to be looking on very 
disconsolately, and said— 

“Bulbo, my poor lad! come and try on this ring. 
The Princess Rosalba makes it a present to you.” 
The magic properties of this ring were uncommonly 
strong, for no sooner had Bulbo put it on, but lo 
and behold, he appeared a personable, agreeable 
young Prince enough—^widi a fine complexion, 
fair hair, rather stout, and with bandy legs; but these 
were encased in such a beautiful pair of yellow 
morocco boots that nobody remarked them. And 
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Bulbo’s spirits rose up almost immediately after he 
had looked in the glass, and he talked to their Majes¬ 
ties in the most lively, agreeable manner, and danced 
opposite the Queen writh one of the prettiest maids 
of honour, and after looking at her Majesty, could not 
help saying—“How very odd; she is very pretty, 
but not so extraordinarily handsome.” “Oh no, 
by no means !*’ says the Maid of Honour. 

“But what care I, dear sir,” says the Queen, who 
overheard them, “if think I am good-looking 
enough?” 

His Majesty’s glance in reply to this affectionate 
speech was such that no painter could draw it. And 
the Fairy Blackstick said, “Bless you, my darling 
children! Now you are xmited and happy; and now 
you see what I said from the first, that a little mis¬ 
fortune has done you both good. You, Giglio, had 
been bred in prosperity, would scarcely have learned 
to read or write—^you would have been idle and 
extravagant, and could not have been a good King as 
you now will be. You, Rosalba, would have been so 
flattered, that your little head might have been turned 
like Angelica’s, who thought herself too good for 
Giglio.” 

“As if anybody could be good enough for him,” 
cried Rosalba. 

“Oh, you, you darling!” says Giglio. And so 
she was; and he was just holding out his arms in order 
to give her a hug before the whole company, when a 
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messenger came rushing in, and said, “My Lord, 
the enemy P’ 

“To arms!’' cries Giglio. 

“Oh, mercy!” says Rosalba, and fainted of course. 
He snatched one kiss from her lips, and rushed /brt/i 
to the field of battle! 

The Fairy had provided King Giglio w^ith a suit 
of armour, which was not only embroidered all over 
with jewels, and blinding to your eyes to look at, 
but was water-proof, gun-proof, and sword-proof; so 
that in the midst of the very hottest battles his 
Majesty rode about as calmly as if he had been a 
British Grenadier at Alma. Were I engaged in fighting 
for my country, 1 should like such a suit of armour 
as Prince Giglio wore; but, you know, he was a 
Prince of a fairy tale, and they always have these 
wonderful things. 

Besides’ the fairy armour, the Prince had a fairy 
horse, which would gallop at any pace you please; 
and a fairy sword, which would lengthen, and run 
through a whole regiment of enemies at once. With 
such a weapon at command, I wonder, for my part, 
he thought of ordering his army out; but forth they 
all came, in magnificent new uniforms; Hedzoff and 
the Prince’s two college friends each commanding 
a division, and his Alajesty prancing in person at the 
head of them all. 

Ah! if I had the,pen of a Sir Archibald Alison, my 
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dear friends, would I not now entertain you with the 
account of a most tremendous shindy? Should not 
fine blows be struck? dreadful wounds be delivered? 
arrows darken the air ? cannon balls crash through the 
battalions? cavalry charge infantry? infantry pitch 
into cavalry? bugles blow; drums beat; horses neigh; 
fifes sing; soldiers roar, swear, hurray; officers 
shout out, “Forward, my men!” “This way, lads!’’ 
“Give it ’em, boys!” “Fight for King Giglio, and 
the cause of right!” ‘‘King Padella for ever!” - 
Would I not describe all this, I say, and in the very 
finest language, too? But this humble pen does not 
possess the skill necessary for the description of 
combats. In a word, the overthrow of King Padella 
army was so complete, that if they had been Russians 
you could not have wished them to be more utterly 
smashed and confoimded. 

As for that usurping monarch, ha\’ing performed 
acts of valour much more considerable than could 
be expected of a royal ruffian and usurper, who had 
such a bad cause, and who was so cruel to women— 
as for King Padella, I say, when his army ran away, 
the King ran away too, kicking his first general, 
Prince Punchikoff, from his saddle, and galloping 
away on the Prince’s horse, having, indeed, had twenty- 
five or twenty-six of his own shot imder him, Hedzoff 
coming up, and finding Punchikoff down, as you may 
imagine, very speedily disposed of him. Meanwhile, 
King Padella was scampering off as hard as his horse 
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could lay legs to ground. Fast as he scampered, I 
promise you somebody else galloped fester; and that 
individual, as no doubt you are aware, was the 
Royal Giglio, who kept bawling out, “Stay, traitor! 
Turn, miscreant, and defend thyself! Stend, t3Tant, 
coward, ruffian, royal wretch, till I cut thy ugly 
head from thy usurping shoulders!” And, with his 
fairy sword, which elongated itself at will, his 
Majesty kept poking and prodding Padella in the back,' 
until that wicked monarch roared with anguish. 

When he was fairly brought to bay, Padella turned 
and dealt Prince Giglio a prodigious crack over the 
sconce with his battle-axe, a most enormous weapon, 
which had cut down I don’t know how many regi¬ 
ments in the course of the afternoon. But, Law bless 
you! though the blow fell right down on his Majesty’s 
helmet, it made no more impression than if Padella 
had struck him wth a pat of butter: his battle-axe 
crumpled up in Padella’s hand, and the Royal Giglio 
laughed for very scorn at the impotent efforts of that 
atrocious usurper. 

At the ill success of his blow the Grim Tartar 
monarch was justly irritated^ ‘^If,” says he to Giglio, 
“you ride a feiry horse, and wear fairy armour, what 
on earth is the use of my hitting you? I may as well 
give myself up a prisoner at once. Your Majesty 
won t, I suppose, be so mean as to strike a poor fellow 
who can’t strike again?” 

The justice of Padella’s remark. struck the mag- 
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nanimous Giglio. "‘Do you yield yourself a prisoner, 
Padella?” says he, 

“Of course I do,“ says Padella. 

“Do you acknowledge Rosalba as your rightful 
Queen, and give up the crown and all your treasures 
to your rightful mistress?” 

“If I must I must,” says Padella, who was naturally 
very sulky. 

By this time King Giglio’s aides-de-camp had come 
up, whom his Majesty ordered to bind the prisoner. 
And they tied his hands behind him, and bound his 
legs tight under his horse, having set him with his 
face to the tail; and in this fashion he was led back 
to King Giglio’s quarters, and thrust into the very 
dungeon where young Bulbo had been confined. 

Padella (who was a very different person in the 
depth of his distress to Padella the proud wearer 
of the Grim Tartar crown) now most affectionately 
and earnestly asked to see his son—^his dear eldest 
boy—^his darling Bulbo; and that good-natured young 
man never once reproached his haughty parent for 
his unkind conduct the day before, when he would 
have left Bulbo to be shot without any pity, but came 
to see his father, and spoke to him through the grating 
of the door, beyond which he was not allowed to go; 
and brought him some sandwiches from the grand, 
supper , which his Majesty was giving above stairs, 
in honour of the brilliant victory which had just 
been achieved. 
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“I cannot stay with you long, sir,” says Bulbo, 
who was in his best ball dress, as he handed his 
father in the prog, “I am engaged to dance the next 
quadrille with her Majesty Queen Rosalba, and I 
hear the fiddles pla)ring at this very moment. ’ ’ 

So Bulbo went back to the ballroom, and the 
wretched Padella ate his solitary supper in silence and 
tears. 

All was now joy in King Giglio’s circle. Dancing, 
feasting, fun, illuminations, and jollifications of all 
sorts ensued. The people through whose villages 
they passed were ordered to illuminate their cottages 
at night, and scatter flowers on the roads during the 
day. They were requested, and I promise you they 
did not like to refuse, to serve the troops liberally 
with eatables and wine; besides, the army was en¬ 
riched by the immense quantity of plimder which 
was found in King Padella’s camp, and taken from 
his soldiers, who (after they had given up everything) 
were allowed to fraternise with the conquerors; 
and the united forces marched back by easy stages 
towards King Giglio’s capital, his royal banner and 
that of Queen Rosalba being carried in front of the 
troops. Hedzoff was made a Duke and a Field- 
Marshal. Smith and Jones were promoted to be 
Earls; the Grim Tartar Order of the Pumpkin and 
the Paflagonian decoration of the Cucumber were 
freely distributed by their Majesties to the army. 
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Queen Rosalba wore the Paflagonian Ribbon of the 
Cucumber across her riding-habit, whilst King Giglio 
never appeared without the Grand Cordon of the 
Pumpkin. How the people cheered them as they 
rode along side by side! They were pronounced to be 
the handsomest couple ever seen: that was a matter 
of course; but they really were very handsome, and, 
had they been otherwise, would have looked so, 
they were so happy! Their Majesties were never 
separated during the whole day, but breakfasted, 
dined, and supped together always, and rode side 
by side, interchanging elegant compliments, and 
indulging in the most delightful conversation. At 
night, her Majesty’s ladies of honour (who had all 
rallied round her the day after King Padella’s defeat) 
came and conducted her to the apartments prepared 
for her; whilst King Giglio, surroimded by his gentle¬ 
men, withdrew to his own Royal quarters. It was 
agreed they should be married as soon as they reached 
the capital, and orders were dispatched to die Arch¬ 
bishop of Blombodinga, to hold himself in readiness 
to perform the interesting ceremony. Duke Hedzoflf 
carried the message, and gave instructions to have 
the Royal Castle splendidly refurnished and painted 
afresh. The Duke seized Glumboso, the ex-Prime 
Minister, and made him refund that considerable 
sum of money which the old scoundrel had secreted , 
out of the late King’s treasure. He also clapped 
Valoroso into prison (who, by the way, had been 
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dethroned for some considerable period past), and 
when the ex-Monarch weakly remonstrated, Hedzoff 
said, “A soldier, Sir, knows but his duty; my orders 
are to lock you up along with the ex-King Padella, 
whom I have brought hither a prisoner imder guard. ’ ’ 
So these two ex-Royal personages were sent for a 
year to the House of Correction, and thereafter were 
obliged to become monks of the severest Order of 
Flagellants, in which state, by fasting, by vigils, by 
flogging (which they administered to one another, 
humbly but resolutely), no doubt they exhibited a 
repentance for their past misdeeds, usurpations, and 
private and public crimes. 

As for Glumboso, that rogue was sent to the galleys, 
and never had an opportunity to steal any more. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


How th^ all jomn^ed back to the Capital 


T he Fairy Blackstick, by whose means this young 
King and Queen had certainly won their respec¬ 
tive Crowns back, would come not unfrequently to 
pay them a little visit—as they were riding in their 
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triumphal progress towards Giglio^s Capital—change 
her wand into a pony, and travel by their Majesties’ 
side, giving them the very best advice. I am not 
sure that King Giglio did not think the Fairy and her 
advice rather a bore, fancying it was his ovm valour 
and merits which had put him on his throne, and 
conquered Padella; and, in fine, I fear he rather 
gave himself airs towards his best friend and patroness. 
She exhorted him to deal justly by his subjects, to 
draw mildly on the taxes, never to break his promise 
when he had once given it—and in all respects to 
be a good King. 

‘‘A good King, my dear Fairy!” cries Rosalba. 
“Of course he will. Break his promise! can you fancy 
my Giglio would ever do anything so improper, so 
unlike him? No! never!” And she looked fondly 
towards Giglio, whom she thought a pattern of 
perfection. 

“Why is Fairy Blackstick always advising me, and 
telling me how to manage my government, and 
warning me to keep my word? Does she suppose 
that I am not a man of sense, md a man of honour?” 
asks Giglio testily. “Methinks she rather presumes 
upon her position,^ ’ 

“Hush! dear Giglio,” says Rosalba. “You know 
Blackstick has been very kind to us, and we must 
not offend her.” But the Fairy was not listening 
to Giglio^s testy obse:.-vations; she had fallen back, 
and was trotting on he - pony now, by Master Bulbo’s 
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side, who rode a donkey, and made himself generally 
beloved in the army by his cheerfulness, kindness, 
and good-humour to everybody. He was eager to see 
his darling Angelica. He thought there never was 
such a charming being. Blackstick did not tell him 
it was the possession of the Magic Rose that made 
Angelica so lovely in his eyes. She brought him the 
very best accounts of his little wife, whose misfor¬ 
tunes and humiliations had indeed very greatly im¬ 
proved her; and you see, she could whisk off on her 
wand a hundred miles in a minute, and be back in 
no time, and so carry polite messages from Bulbo 
to Angelica, and -from Angelica to Bulbo, and com¬ 
fort that young man upon his journey. 

When the Royal party arrived at the last stage 
before you reach Blombodinga, who should be in 
waiting, in her carriage there with her lady of honour 
by her side, but the Princess Angelical She rushed 
into her husband’s arms, scarcely stopping to make 
a passing curtsey to the King and Queen. She had 
no eyes but for Bulbo, who appeared perfectly lovely 
to her on account of the fairy ring which he wore; 
whilst she herself, wearing the magic rose in her 
bonnet, seemed entirely beautiful to the enraptured 
Bulbo. 

A splendid luncheon was served to the Royal party, 
of which the Archbishop, ti\e Chancellor', the Duke 
Hedzoff, Countess GrufFanuff, and all our friends 
partook. The Fairy Blackstick being seated on the 
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left of King Giglio, with Bulbo and Angelica beside. 
You could hear the joy-bells ringing in the capital, 
and the guns which the citizens were firing off in 
honour of their Majesties. 

“What can have induced that hideous old GrufFa- 
luift to dress herself up in such an absurd way? Did 
you ask her to be your bridesmaid, my dear?” says 
Giglio to Rosalba. “What a figure of fun Gruffy 
is!” 

Gruffy was seated opposite their Majesties, between 
the Archbishop and the Lord Chancellor, and a 
figure of fiin she certainly was, for she was dressed 
in a low white silk dress, with lace over, a wreath 
of white roses on her wig, a splendid lace veil, and her 
yellow old neck was covered with diamonds. She 
ogled the King in such a manner that his Majesty 
burst out laughing. 

“Eleven o’clock!” cries Giglio, as the great 
Cathedral bell of Blombodinga tolled that hour. 
“Gentlemen and ladies, we must be starting. Arch¬ 
bishop, you must be at church, I think, before 
twelve?” 

“We must be at church before twelve,” sighs 
out Gruffanuff in a languishing voice, hiding her old 
face behind her fan. 

“And then I shall be the happiest man in my 
dominions,” cries Giglio, with an .elegant bow to the 
blushing Rosalba. 

“O, my Giglio! O, my dear Majesty!” exclaims 
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Gruffanuff; “and can it be that this happy moment 
at length has arrived—” 

“Of course it has arrived/’ says the King. 

‘ ‘—And that I am about to become the enraptured 
bride of my adored Giglio! ’ ’ continues Grufifanuff. 
“Lend me a smelling-bottle, somebody. I certainly 
shall faint with joy.” 

“You my bride?” roars out Giglio. 

“You marry my Prince?” cries poor little Rosalba. 

“Pooh! Nonsense! The woman’s mad!” exclaims 
the King. And all the courtiers exhibited by their 
countenances and expressions marks of surprise, or 
ridicule, or incredulity, or wonder. 

“I should like to know who else is going to be 
married, if I am not?” shrieks out Gruffanuff. 
“I should like to know if King Giglio is a gentlem^, 
and if there is such a thing as justice in Paflagonia? 
Lord Chancellor! my Lord Archbishop! will your 
Lordships sit by and see a poor, fond, confiding, 
tender creature put upon? Has not Prince Giglio 
promised to marry his Barbara? Is not this Giglio’s 
signature? Does not this paper declare that he is 
mine, and only mine?” And she handed to his 
Grace the Archbishop the document which the Prince 
signed that evening when she wore the magic ring, 
and Giglio drank so much champagne. And the 
old Archbishop, taking out his eye-glasses, read— 
“ ‘This is to give notice that I, Giglio, only son of 
Savio, King of Paflagonia, hereby promise to marry the 
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charming and virtuous Barbara Griselda Countess 
GrufFanufF, and widow of the late Jenkins GrufFanufF, 
Esq.’ ” 

'‘H’m,” says the Archbishop, “the document is 
certainly a—a document,” 

“Phoo!” says the Lord Chancellor, “the signa¬ 
ture is not in his Majesty’s handwriting.” Indeed, 
since his studies at Bosforo, Giglio had made an im¬ 
mense improvement in caligraphy, 

“Is it your handwriting, Giglio?” cries the Fairy 
Blackstick, with an awful severity of countenance. 

“Y— j —y—es,” poor Giglio gasps out, “I had 
quite forgotten the confounded paper: she can’t 
mean to hold me by it. You old wretch, what will 
you take to let me off? Help the Queen, some one— 
her Majesty has fainted.” 


“Chop her head ofF!” 
“Smother the old witch!” 
“Pitch her into the river!” 


exclaim the impet¬ 
uous HedzofF, the 
ardent Smith, and 
the faithful Jones. 


But GrufFanufF flung her arms round the Arch¬ 
bishop’s neck, and bellowed out, “Justice, justice, 
my Lord Chancellor!” so loudly, that her piercing 
shrieks caused everybody to pause. As for Rosalba, 
she was borne away lifeless by her ladies; and you 
may imagine the look of agony which Giglio cast 
towards that lovely being, as his hope, his joy, 
his darling, his all in all, was thus removed, and in her 
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place the horrid old GruffanufF rushed up to his side, 
and once more shrieked out, ‘‘Justice, justice!’^ 

“Won’t you take that sum- of money which Glum- 
boso hid?” says Giglio: “two hundred and eighteen 
thousand millions, or thereabouts. It’s a handsome 
sum.” 

“I will have that and you too!” says GruffanufF. 

“Let us throw the crown jewels into the bargain, ’ ’ 
gasps out Giglio. 

“I will wear them by my Giglio’s side!” says 
GruffanufF. 

“Will half, three-quarters, five-sixths, nineteen- 
twentieths, of my kingdom do, Coimtess?” asks 
the trembling monarch. 

“What were all Europe to me without my 
Giglio?” cries GrufF, kissing his hand. 

“I won’t, I can’t, I shan’t—-I’ll resign the crown 
first,” shouts Giglio, tearing away his hand; but 
Gruff clung to it, 

“I have a competency, my love,” she says, “and 
with thee and a cottage thy Barbara will be happy, ’ ’ 

Giglio was half mad with rage hy this time. “I 
will not marry her,” says he. “Oh, Fairy, Fairy, 
give me coimsel! ’ ’ And as he spoke he looked wildly 
roxmd at the severe face of the Fairy Blackstick. 

*Why is Fairy Blackstick always advising me, 
and warning me to keep my word? Does she suppose 
that I am not a man of honour?’ ” said the Fairy, 
quoting Giglio’s own haughty words. He quailed 
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under the brightness of her eyes; he felt that there 
was no escape for him from that awful Inquisition. 

‘^Well, Archbishop/’ said he, in a dreadful voice 
that made his Grace start, ‘‘since this Fairy has led 
me to the height of happiness but to dash me down 
into the depths of despair, since I am to lose Rosalba, 
let me at least keep my honour. Get up, Countess, 
and let us be married; I can keep my word, but I 
can die afterwards.” 

“O, dear Giglio,” cries Gruffanuff, skipping up, 
“I knew, I knew I could trust thee—I knew that my 
Prince was the soul of honour. Jump into your car¬ 
riages, ladies and gentlemen, and let us go to church 
at once; and as for dying, dear Giglio, no, no—thou 
wilt forget that insignificant little chambermaid of 
a queen—thou wilt live to be consoled by thy Barbara! 
She wishes to be a Queen, and not a Queen Dow^ager, 
my gracious Lord!” And hanging upon poor Giglio’s 
arm, and leering and grinning in his face in the most 
disgusting manner, this old wretch tripped off in her 
white satin shoes, and jumped into the very carriage 
which had been got ready to convey Giglio and Rosalba 
to church* The cannons roared again, the bells pealed 
triple bob majors, the people came out flinging 
flowers upon the path of the royal bride and bride¬ 
groom, and Gruff looked out of the gilt coach window 
and bowed and grinned to them. Phoo! the horrid 
old wretch! 



And now we come to the last scene in the Pantomime 


T H E many ups and downs of her life had given the 
Princess Rosalba prodigious strength of mind, 
and that highly principled yoTing woman presently 
recovered from her feinting-fit, out of which Fairy 
Blackstick, by a precious essence which the Fairy 
always carried in her pocket, awakened her. Instead 
of tearing her hair, crying, and bemoaning herself, 
and fainting again, as many yoimg women would have 
done, Rosalba remembered that she owed an example 
of firmness to her subjects; and ifrough she loved 
Giglio more than her life, was determined, as sbp 
told the Fairy, not to interfere between him and 
justice, or to cause him to break his royal word. 

I cannot marry him, but I shall love him always, ’ ’ 
says she to Blackstick; “I will go and be present at 
his marriage wdth the Countess, and sign the book, 
and wish them happy with all my heart. I will see, 
when I get home, whether I cannot make the new 
Queen some handsome presents. The Crim Tartary 
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crown diamonds are uncommonly fine, and I shall 
never have any use for them. I will live and die 
unmarried like Queen Elizabeth, and, of course, I 
shall leave my crown to Giglio when I quit this world. 
Let us go and see them married, my dear Fairy, let 
me say one last farewell to him; and then, if you 
please, I will return to my own dominions. ’ * 

So the Fairy kissed Rosalba with peculiar tenderness, 
and at once changed her wand into a very comfortable 
coach-and-four, with a steady coachman, and tw^o 
respectable footmen behind, and the Fairy and Rosalba 
got into the coach, which Angelica and Bulbo en¬ 
tered after them. As for honest Bulbo, he w^as blubber¬ 
ing in the most pathetic manner, quite overcome 
by Rosalba’s misfortune. She was touched by the 
honest fellow’s sympathy, promised to restore to 
him the confiscated estates of Duke Padella his father, 
and created him, as he sat there in the coach, Prince, 
Highness, and First Grandee of the Grim Tartar 
Empire. The coach moved on, and, being a fairy 
coach, soon came up with the bridal'procession. 

Before the ceremony at church it was the custom 
in Paflagonia, as it is in other countries, for the bride 
and bridegroom to sign the Contract of Marriage, 
which was to be witnessed by the Chancellor, 
Minister, Lord Mayor, arid principal ojHficers of state. 
Now, as the royal palace was being painted and fur¬ 
nished anew, it was no^ ready for the reception of 
the King and his bride, who proposed at first to take 
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up their residence at the Prince’s palace, that one 
which Valoroso occupied when Angelica was bom, 
and before he usurped the throne. 

So the marriage party drove up to the pedace: 
the dignitaries got out of their carriages and stood 
aside: poor Rosalba stepped out of her coach, sup¬ 
ported by Bulbo, and stood almost fainting up against 
the railings so as to have a last look at her dear Giglio. - 
As for Blackstick, she, according to her custom, 
had flown out of the coach window in some inscrutable 
manner, and was now standing at the palace door. 

Giglio came up the steps with his horrible bride 
on his arm, looking as pale as if he Was going to 
execution. He only frovraed at the Fairy Blackstick— 
he was angry with her, and thought she came to 
insult his misery. 

“Get out of the way, pray,” says Gruffenuff, • 
haughtily. “I wonder why you are always poking 
your nose into other people’s afi^rs ?’ ’ 

“Are you determined to make this poor young man 
unhappy?” says Blackstick. 

“To marry him, yes! What business is it of yours ? 
Pray, madam, don’t say ‘you’ to a Queen,” cries. 
GrufianuflF. 

“You won’t take the money he offered you?” 
“No.” 

“You won’t let him oflF his bargain, though you 
know you cheated him when you made him sign the 
paper?” 
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“Impudence! Policemen, remove this woman!” 
cries GrufFanufF. And the policemen were rushing 
forward, but with a wave of her wand the Fair>^ 
struck them all like so many statues in their places, 

“You won’t take anything in exchange for your 
bond, Mrs. GrufFanufF?” cries the Fairy, with awful 
severity. “I speak for the last time.” 

“No!” shrieks GrufFanufF, stamping with her foot, 
“ril have my husband, my husband, my husband!” 

“You SHALL HAVE YOUR HusBAND! ” the Ydiiry 
Blackstick cried, and advancing a step, laid her hand 
upon the nose of the Knocker. 

As she touched it, the brass nose seemed to elon¬ 
gate, the open mouth opened still wider, and uttered 
a roar which made everybody start. The eyes rolled 
wildly; the arms and legs uncurled themselves, writhed 
about, and seemed to lengthen with each twist; the 
knocker expanded into a figure in yellow livery, six 
feet high; the screws by which it was fixed to the 
door unloosed themselves, and Jenkins Gruffanuff 
once more trod the threshold off which he had been 
lifted more than twenty years ago I 

“Master’s not at home,” says Jenkins, just in his ^ 
old voice; and Mrs. Jenkins, giving a dreadful 
fell down in a fit, in which nobody minded her. 

. For everybody was shouting, “Huzzay! huzzay!” 
“Hip, hip, hurray!”* “Long live the King and 
Queen!” “Were such things ever seen?” “No, 
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never, never, never!” “The Fairy Blackstick for 
ever!” 

The bells were ringing double peals, the guns 
roaring and banging most prodigiously. Bulbo was 
embracing everybody; the Lord Chancellor was fling¬ 
ing up his wig and shouting like a madman; HedzofF 
had got the Archbishop round the waist, and they 
were dancing a jig for joy; and as for Giglio, I leave 
you to imagine what he was doing, and if he kissed 
Rosalba once, twice—twenty thousand times. I’m 
sure I don’t think he was wrong. 

So GrufianufF opened the hall door with a low bow, 
just as he had been accustomed to do, and they all 
vvent in and signed the book, and then they went to 
church and were married, and the Fairy Blackstick 
sailed away on her cane, and was never more -heard 
of in Paflagonia. 


AND HERE ENDS 

THE FIRE-SIDE PANTOMIME 
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A FAMOUS OLD STORY 
AS TOLD BY 

THE BROTHERS GRIMM 


I N a certain kingdom there once lived a poor 
miller who had a very beautiful daughter. She 
was, moreover, exceedingly shrewd and clever; and 
the miller was so vain and proud of her that one day 
he told the king of the land that his daughter could 
spin gold out of straw. 

Now this king was very fond of money; and when 
he heard the miller’s boast, his greed was excited, 
and he ordered the girl to be brought before him. 
He led her to a room where there was a great quantity 
of straw, gave her a spinning-wheel, and said: 

“All this must be spxm into gold before morning, 
as you value your life.” 

It was in vain that the poor maiden declared that 
she could do no such thing; the chamber was locked, 
and she remained alone. 

She sat down in one comer of the room and began 
to lament over her hard fate, when suddenly the door 
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opened, and a droll-looking little man hobbled in 
and said: 

“Good-morrow to you, my good lass, what are 
you weeping for ? ^ ’ 

“Alas!*’ answered she, “I must spin this straw into 
gold, and I do not know how.” 

“What will you give me,” said the little man, “if 
I do it for you?” 

“My necklace,” replied the maiden. 

He took her at her word and set himself down to the 
wheel. Round about it went merrily, and presently 
the work was done and the gold all spun. 

When the king came and saw this he was greatly 
astonished and pleased. But his heart grew still more 
greedy for gain, and he shut up the poor miller’s 
daughter again with a fresh task. Then she knew not 
what to do, and sat down once more to weep; but the 
little man presently opened the door, and said: 

^ ^ What vsnll you give me to do your task this time ?’ ’ 

“The ring on my finger,” replied she. 

So her little friend took the ring, and began to work 
at the wheel, till by morning all was finished again. 

The king was vastly delighted to see all this glittering 
treasure; but still he was not satisfied, and took the 
miller’s daughter into a yet larger room, and said: 

“All this must be spun to-night; and if you 
succeed, you shall be my queen.” 

As soon as she was alone the dwarf came in and 
said: 
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‘^What will you give me to spin gold for you this 
third time?'* 

“I have nothing left," said she. 

‘ *Then promise me, ’ ’ said the little man, * ‘your first 
little child when you are queen." 

“That may never be," thought the miller's 
daughter; but as she knew no other way to get her 
task done, she promised him what he asked, and he 
spun once more the whole heap of gold. The king 
came in the morning, and finding all he wanted, 
married her, and so the miller's daughter really 
became queen. 

At the birth of her first little child the queen 
rejoiced very much, and forgot the little man and 
her promise; but one day he came into her chamber 
and reminded her of it. Then she grieved sorely at her 
misfortune and offered him all the treasures of the 
kingdom in exchange; but in vain, till at last her tears 
softened him, and he said: 

“I will give you three days' grace, and if during 
that time you can tell me my name, you shall keep 
your child." 

Now the queen lay awake all night, thinking of all 
the odd names that she had ever heard, and dispatched 
messengers all over the land to inquire after new ones. 

The next day the little man came, and she began 
with Timothy, Benjamin, Jeremiah, and all the 
names she could Remember; but to all of them he 
said,“ That’s not my name," 
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The second day she began with all the comical 
names she could hear of: Bandy-legs, Hunch-back, 
Crookshanks, and so on. But the little gentleman still 
said to every one of them, “That’s not my name.” 

The third day one of the messengers came back and 
said: 

‘ ‘I can hear of no one other name; but yesterday as 
I was climbing a high hill among the trees of the 
forest where the fox and the hare bid each other good-. 
night, I saw a little hut, and before the hut burnt a fire, 
and round about the fire danced a funny little man upon 
one leg, and he sang: 

“ * Merrilj the feast Vll make, 

To-dajr Vll brew^ to-morrow bake; 

Merrily Vll dance and sing^ 

For next day will a stranger bring: 

Little does ny lad^ dream 
Rumpelstiltsiin is my nameV ” 

When the queen heard this, she jumped for joy. 
Soon her little visitor came in and said: 

“Now, lady, what is my name?” 

“Is it John?” asked she. 

“No!” , 

“Is it Tom?” 

“No!” 

“Can your name be Rumpelstiltsiin?^^ 

“Some witch told you that! Sqjne witch told you 
that!” cried the little man. And he dashed his right 
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foot in a rage so deep into the floor that he was forced 
to lay hold of it with both hands to pull it out. Then 
he made the best of his way off, while everybody 
laughed at him for having had all his trouble for 
nothing. 
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SOME INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF 
THE FAMOUS TYLL OWLGLASS 


- , FROM 
AN OLD BOOK 


★ 


The Birth oj Owlglass^ and how he was 
thrice Baptised 


I N THE Duchy of Brunswick is a forest called 
Seib, and in this lies the village of Kneitlingen, 
where the good child Owlglass was bom. 

The life of this child does not confirm the old 
saying ‘^Like father like son/’ for his father, by name 
Elaus Owlglass, was a quiet respectable man, and his 
mother, Anna, was the very model of a woman, for 
she was meek and a woman of few words. No 
particular circumstance attending the birth of our hero 
is handed down to us, and it therefore was, probably, 
not very different to other births; but it is recorded 
that he enjoyed the benefit of three distinct Baptisms. 

There does not seem to have been any church in 
the village where he was bom, for when the time 
came for him to be christened he was sent by his 
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parents to the village of Amptlen, where he received 
the name of Tyll Owlglass, The place is still remem¬ 
bered as the scene of this ceremony. 

At the time we are speaking of it was the custom 
of the land that the godfathers and godmothers, 
together with the nurse and child, should adjourn, 
immediately after the christening, to an alehouse, 
there to enjoy themselves; and that part of the 
ceremony was not forgotten or neglected on this 
occasion. Now it was a long way from the church to 
the ale-house, and the day was very hot, so that the 
party indulged rather freely in the refreshing beverage, 
delaying their homeward journey as long as possible. 

At length, however, they had to get on their way, 
and the nurse, whose head was rather giddy and legs 
not over-steady, had very unpleasant visions of a 
narrow footpath with ground sloping down into a 
muddy ditch, and she had serious forebodings of how 
that part of the journey would be accomplished. The 
nearer she drew to the dreaded spot the more her 
nervousness increased, and young Tyll, whether that 
she clutched him more firmly to her, or whether he 
too had forebodings of danger, began to kick and 
struggle in her arms, so that her stopping on the 
brink of danger, to gather steadiness and courage, was 
of no manner of use, for just as one foot rested on a 
loose stone a violent plunge of the child threw her 
fairly off her legs, and threw himself over her head 
into the ditch below. But weeds are not easily 
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extirpated; so no harm happened to the child 
excepting that he was covered with mud and slime. 
Then he was taken home and washed. 

Thus Owlglass was, on one and the same dav, 
thrice baptised. First, in all proper order and due 
form, then in the muddy ditch, and lastly, in warm 
water to cleanse him from the dirt. 


How all the people the Village, both Men and Women, 
made complaints of joung Owlglass : and how, whilst 
on horseback with his Father, without his knowledge, he 
made game them all 


O UR young acquaintance, Tyll, began at an 
early age to show signs of a decidedly marked 
character. He was full of life and spirits, as the other 
children of the village foxmd out to their cost, for no 
sooner could he crawl amongst them than he played 
all manner of tricks. In truth he was more like a 
monkey than the child of respectable Christian 
parents, and when he had reached the age of four 
years he became daily more mischievous. He played 
his companions as many tricks daily as he was inches 
high, and, as “ill weeds grow apace, he soon became 
almost unbearable; but yet they could not do without 
him, so quick was his invention at all games, which, 
however, he so contrived that they were sure to end 
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in a quarrel, taking care to get out of it himself before 
the blows came; and he would afterwards mock and 
laugh at those who had got hurt. He was even more 
dangerous away than with them, for he was then most 
certainly planning mischief. He would find out holes 
in the ground, which he carefully covered with sticks 
and grass, and then foremost in the race to a mark he 
had set up a little beyond the hole, he would stop 
short, in time to watch the others tumble one over 
the other into the trap he had set them. 

Neither were the girls spared. Unknown to them, 
he would fasten their petticoats together with thorns, 
as they sat on the ground, and then frighten them, 
so as to make them jump up suddenly, when he did 
not fail to point out the rents in their dresses, and 
laugh at them for the scolding and beating they would 
get at home. A hundred different tricks he played 
them, so that every day some were sure to be sent 
home crying and complaining. 

True, he got many a thrashing from boys bigger 
and stronger than himself, but so sure was he to repay 
them tenfold, in one way or another, that both big 
and small were afraid of him. Nor were the 
parents spared when he could safely do mischief 
to man or woman, so that constant complaints 
were made to his father, to whom, however, he 
knew how to defend and excuse himself so artfully 
that the good simple man thought his dear child 
shamefully ill-used. 
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Tired, at length, of these daily complaints, his 
father determined to take him out with him when he 
knew the street would be full, in order to show the 
people how well and soberly his boy could behave; 
so, taking him behind him on his horse, having first 
impressed upon him that he must be very good, they 
started off together. Now what did this obedient 
child do? He put his finger up to his nose, and by 
various other insulting gestures mocked the people 
as they passed, till there was a general outcry ageiinst 
the mischievous little imp. His father was sorely 
puzzled; and Tyll, pretending to cry, said to him,' 
“You hear, dear Ijather, what the people say. You 
know that I am sitting here quietly, without saying a 
single word, and yet all complain of me.” His 
fether hereupon places his dear child before him. 
Young hopeful, now seated before his fiither, could 
do nothing but make fiices and put out his tongue at 
the people, who again were loud in their complaints. 
The poor man, who could see no fault in his darling, 
said, “Do not fret, my own dear Boy. We will go 
and hve somewhere else, and get away from these 
evil-minded people.” He did, indeed, move to a 
distance, and not many years after died, leaving wife 
and dhild in great poverty. Now young Tyll, liough 
sixteen years old, had learnt no business, nor anything 
useful or good, but with years had increased in all 
malice and mischief. 
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How Owlglass crept into a Beehive ; and howy when two 
thieves came in the night to steal ity he managed to set them 
quarrellingy so that th^ came to blows and 1^ the Hive 
behind them 


W E PASS over a few years of Owlglass’s life 
during which he continued to thrive in body, 
but we are sorry to say gave no signs of moral im¬ 
provement. However, in the adventure we are 
about to relate, he was not so much to blame, the 
sufferers being scarcely better than himself, and in 
no way deserving of our s)Tnpathy. 

He went one day, with his mother, to a feast in a 
neighbouring village, where, having eaten and drunk 
as much as he could bear for the time, he looked 
about him for a convenient place to sleep. He found 
some beehives, four of which were empty, and 
creeping into one of these he thought he would have 
an hour’s quiet rest, but slept from mid-day to mid¬ 
night, so that his mother thought he had gone back 
home. Now in that night two thieves came to steal 
one of the beehives, and having heard that the heaviest 
was always the best, they tried the weight of each; 
and finding that one the heaviest in which Owlglass 
was, they settled between them that that was the one 
they would take, and walked off with it. The night 
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was as dark as pitch, so that there was no seeing at 
all; but Owlglass was awake, and had heard them 
consulting with each other. The motion was not 
unpleasant as they carried him along; but yet he 
thought he could do better than sleep, and after 
short consideration he stretched out one hand, and 
with his finger first slightly touched the neck of the 
man before him, then he touched his nose, chin, 
cheeks, and forehead. At each touch of the finger 
the thief thought one of the bees had settled on him, 
till he fancied his face covered with them, and 
dreaded every moment to feel their sting. He dared 
not speak nor move a muscle of his face, but trembled 
with fear till the perspiration streamed down him. 
At length, however, scarcely moving his jaws, he 
ventured to mutter to his companion. “I say, Jack,’’ 
he said, ‘‘have you anything on your face?” “Yes,” 
growled his companion, who was not in the best of 
humours, for he began to find the hive heavy, “I have 
a nose on my face, and pray what have you to say 
against it?” “It is not that I mean,” said the first 
speaker; “but have you ever heard that bees swarm 
in the dark, for I am covered with them?” “You 
are a fool,” was Jack’s only reply. After a minute 
Owlglass again put out his hand, and this time gave 
the front man a sharp tug by the hair, who, thinking 
his companion had done it, began to complain and 
swear. The other cried, “How is it possible 1 
could pull your hair? Do I not want both my hands 
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to carry this abominable liive? You must be mad or 
drunk; but let us have no more of your nonsense, or it 
will be the worse for you/’ 

Owlglass laughed in his sleeve, enjoying this fine 
sport; and, after they had gone on a little farther, he 
caught hold of the fellow’s hair at the back, giving 
his head such a pull forward that he scraped his nose 
against the hive. The fellow’s rage now knew no 
bounds. “You scoundrel,” he cried, “first you say 
I pull your hair and now you puli mine; but wait, you 
shall catch it.” Whereupon he let go of the hive, 
and the other doing the like, they fell upon each 
other, and a furious fight began. At length they both 
came to the ground, and, rolling one over the other 
down a steep bank, they became separated, and in the 
great darkness neither knew where to find the other 
nor the beehive. 

Owlglass, seeing it was still dark, went to sleep 
again in the hive; and the next morning, not knowing 
where he was, went his way whither chance might 
lead him. 
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How Owlglass ate a roasted fowl off the spit^ and did only 

half work 


T he first village Owlglass came to he went 
straight to the Priest’s house. Here he was 
hired, the Priest telling him that he should live as 
well as he and his cook, and do only half the work. 

Owlglass agreed, promising himself to the very 
letter to act up to what had been said. The cook, who 
had but one eye, put two chickens to the fire to 
roast, bidding him turn the spit. This he readily did, 
thinking all fhe while of the Priest’s words, that he 
should live as well as he and his cook; and, when the 
chickens were well roasted, took one of them off the 
spit, and ate it then and there. 

When dinner-time had come the cook went to the 
fire to baste the chickens, and seeing only one, said 
to Owlglass, “What has become of the other fowl?^' 
To this he answered, “Open your other eye, my 
good woman, and you will see the two.*’ She flew 
into a passion at having her defect of the loss of one 
eye thus throvm in her teeth, and straightway went to 
. her master, to whom she complained of the insult 
offered to her, and how that his new servant imdeir- 
stood cooking so well that two chickens dwindled 
down into one. The Priest thereupon went into the 
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kitchen, and said, “Why is it, Owlglass, that you 
have mocked my servant? I see that there is only one 
fowl on the spit, whereas there were two; what has 
become of the other?” Owlglass answered, “Open 
both your eyes, and you will see that the other fowl 
is on the spit. I only said the same to your cook, 
when she grew angr\\” The Priest laughed, and 
said, “My cook cannot open both eyes since she 
has only one.” Owlglass replied, “That you say, I 
do not say so.” The Priest continued, “With all this, 
there is but one fowl.” Owlglass said, “The other 
I have eaten, for you said I should live as well as you 
and your cook, and therefore one chicken was for rrie, 
and the other for you two. I should have been grieved 
that what you said were not true, and thus I took my 
share beforehand.” “Well, well, my good fellow,” 
his master said, “it matters little about the eaten 
fowl, only you do in future what my cook tells you.” 
Owdglass said, “Yes, my dear master, as you told me 
so will I do.” Now, at the hiring, the Priest had said 
Owlglass should do half the work which the cook 
would tell him, so that he only did the half of what 
she told him to do. 

When told to fetch a pail full of water, he brought 
it only half full, and when he was to put two logs of 
wood on the fire, he only put one on. The cook saw 
well enough that all this was done to vex her, and said 
to her master that if he kept such a perverse fellow 
in his house she would leave it. Owlglass defended 
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himself, saying it was quite natural that having only 
one eye she should see the work only half done. At 
this the Priest laughed, but to appease his cook, was 
obliged to dismiss his man, promising, however, that 
he would be a friend to him. 


Of the manner in which Owlglass paints a picture for the 
Count of Hessen y and how he persuades him that those oj 
base birth could not see the painting 


A fter Owlglass had wandered all over Saxony, 
and was so well known that his trickery and 
scheming were no longer of any avail, he went to Hessen 
to the Count’s court. The Count asked him what he 
could do, to which he answered, “Noble Sir, I am a 
painter such as is not to be found far and wide, for my 
work far surpasses all other.” The Coxint then said, 
“Let me see some of your work.” Whereupon 
Owlglass produced some curiously painted cloth which 
he had bought in Flanders. The Count was well 
pleased, and said, “What must I pay you to paint the 
walls of the grand saloon, representing the origin of 
the Counts of Hessen„ and how they have held on in 
friendship and enmity with the kings of Hungary, and 
other princes up to the present time?” 

Owlglass said for that he must have two hundred 
pounds, which the Count agreed to pay if he did 
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the work well. Owlglass stipulated for one hundred 
pounds to be paid in advance, that he might buy 
colours and hire assistants, and also that no one but 
his assistants should enter the saloon during the 
progress of the work, so that he might not be hin¬ 
dered. All being agreed to, he hired three assistants, 
with whom he settled that they were not to do any 
work; but he nevertheless paid them their wages, and 
they employed themselves mostly playing at cards 
and dice. A month passed by, and then the Count 
desired to know what progress had been made with 
the work, and also to be allowed to enter the saloon. 
Owlglass now said, ‘'Noble Sir, there is one thing 
I must tell you, namely, that the base born cannot 
see my work.’^ 

The Count was rejoiced on hearing this, thinking 
how he could prove the birth of all by whom he was 
surrounded, for he was mightily proud. They then 
entered the saloon, and Owlglass partly drawing 
back a cloth, which he had stretched across the side 
of the room he was supposed to be painting, said, 
pointing at the same time with his stick, which he 
held in his hand, “Here you behold the first Count 
of Hessen, in whose noble bearing I trust you 
recognise the great founder of your noble house; by 
his side you see his wife, daughter of Justinian, after¬ 
wards Emperor of Bavaria: they had issue Adolphus, 
from whom descended, in a direct line, William the 
Brave, Lewis the Good, and so on up to your own 
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noble self. You will not fail to appreciate how 
skilfully I have brought into my composition each 
worthy personage, occupied in a manner best suited 
to his character. The drawing I know is feultless, 
and I hope you admire the richness of the colours.’’ 
Now^ the Count said nothing to all this, and he said 
to himself, ^‘Can it be possible that I am base bom, 
for I see nothing but the white wall?” However, for 
the sake of his ovm honour, he expressed himself well 
pleased, adding that his want of knowledge of art 
prevented his doing full justice to the great talent 
displayed; whereupon he left the room. As soon as 
the Countess saw liim she anxiously inquired how he 
liked the painting, for she had her doubts of Owlglass, 
who appeared to her a rogue. The Count said that he 
was well satisfied, and on her expressing a wish to 
see it, said she might, with the painter’s permission. 
She immediately sent for Owlglass, and requested 
permission to see his work. Owlglass answered that 
he should be most happy to have her opinion of what 
he considered his masterpiece, telling her, as he had 
told the Cotint, the peculiarity about his work, that 
it was invisible to die base bom. 

The Countess went to the saloon with eight 
attendants, one of whom, a distant relation of her 
own, was rather weak-minded. Owlglass drew .back 
the cloth, as he had done before, and explained his 
painting in the same words as to the Count. The 
Countess stared at the wall, and then at him, and at 
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the wall again, but did not make one single observation. 
The attendants were equally mute, excepting the 
weak-minded one, who looked at the wall and her 
companions in astonishment, and then exclaimed that, 
base bom or not, she could see nothing but a white 
wall, and was convinced there was no more painting 
on it than on the back of her hand. 

The Countess went straight to her husband, and 
told him that she was as well satisfied as he had been, 
but that her weak-minded relative maintained that 
there was no painting whatever on the wall, and 
that Owlglass was an impostor who was making fools 
of the whole Court. 

The Count was vexed at this, and scarcely knew 
what to think; but determined to see whether any 
one else would make similar observations, he sent 
word to Owlglass to have everything ready on> the 
following day to receive a visit from himself and his 
whole Court. On receiving this message Owlglass 
immediately dismissed his assistants, and went to the 
treasurer and begged to be paid the hundred pounds 
that were still due to him. He got the money without 
difficulty, and the following day was no longer at the 
Court, nor anywhere in Hessen. 
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How Owlglass appears as Dentist and Doctor 

O WL GLASS visited Schomberg, where he had 
notices posted that he was a celebrated dentist and 
doctor; that he could not only cure the toothache with¬ 
out extracting the tooth, but that the most inveterate 
disease would immediately yield to his remedies. 

He met with a wag who was willing to join him 
in cheating the good people of Schomberg, afterwards 
to share the plunder 'with him; and for this purpose his 
accomplice pretended to suffer intolerable pain from 
toothache, but immediately that Owlglass had admin¬ 
istered a pill to him, which was nothing more than 
simple bread, he professed to be perfectly cured. 

This wonderful cure took place before all the 
people, whereat they were greatly astonished, and 
they crowded to him to be cured of every imaginable 
pain; but Owlglass appointed all to meet him on the 
following day, at a stated time, for he was in treaty 
to restore the patients of the hospital to health, and 
that before that great work accomplished, he 
cotxld not undertake any fresh case. The master of 
the hospital, on hearing Owlglass’s cinnouncement 
that he could cure all diseases, had applied to him, 
jfor he had the hospital full of patients, and was most 
anxious to be rid of as many as possible. He agreed 
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to pay fifty pounds, Owlglass engaging that the next 
day the hospital should be free of patients. 

Now this is the way he set about the serious task. 
He went to the hospital and asked each patient 
separately what ailed him or her, after which he said: 

‘‘You must now solemnly swear that you will not 
reveal to any living being what I am about to tell 
you.’’ And having received the required promise, he 
continued: “The only way in which I can cure 
you is by taking one of your number, and burning 
him to powder, give a portion to each of the others. 
Therefore, I shall take that one amongst you who 
is most seriously affected, in order that the others 
may be saved. Now to find out which is most 
hopelessly ill, I shall place the master of the hospital 
at the door, who will cry with a loud voice, ‘Let 
those who are well come out’; and then the one that 
remains behind I shall bum to pow’der. Do not 
forget what I now tell you, for I should be sorry to 
have you sacrificed.” 

The following morning he said to the master: 

“All the patients are now cured, the truth of 
which you will find; for if you stand at the door and 
cry out, ‘Let all those who are well come forth, ’ you 
shall see that not one will remain behind.” It 
happened, indeed, as he said, and the hospital was left 
empty, whereupon he received the promised fifty 
pounds, besides many thanks. After this he received 
all who sought relief, whatever their sufferings might 
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be, and giving each one of his bread pills, for which 
he took a small sum, he promised a perfect cure in 
three hours' time. 

Before this time had elapsed, however, Owlglass 
left the town with his illgotten earnings. 


How Owlglass cheated a Horse-dealer at Wismar, and 
c^terwards cheated the Public 


O WLGLASS next went to Wismar, a town much 
frequented by horse-dealers, and one of these 
had a habit of pulling the tail of any horse he thought 
of buying. This he did from a notion that, if the hair 
were firm in the tail, the horse was strong, and would 
live long; but if, on the contrary, the hair came out 
freely, that the animal would not last long, and he 
would therefore have nothing to do with it. Owlglass 
knew of this habit, and determined to make some 
profit of it, so he bought a horse without a tail, which 
he got very cheap on that account, and most artfully 
he fastened a beautifully flowing tail to the bare 
stump, by means of gum. With this horse he went 
to Wismar, and asked so high a price that no one 
would bid for it, until the dealer came whose habit it 
was to pull the horses' tails, and him he asked a very 
low price. Before striking a bargain, the Horse- 
dealer, as usual, caught hold of the tail, and having 
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lorrned a favourable opinion of the animal, gave it, 
perhaps, a harder tug than customary, when, lo and 
behold, the tail remained in his hands, and he 
measured his length upon the ground. A shout of 
laughter arose on all sides; but that was not enough 
for Owlglass, who cried out, at the highest pitch of 
his voice, ‘‘See here! the villain has ruined my horse, 
for, beautiful creature that it is, who would have it 
without a tail?*’ The people drew nearer and took 
part with Owlglass, so that the Horse-dealer had to pay 
him ten pounds for the damage done to his horse, and 
Owlglass laughed more heartily than any one, though 
only to himself. 

He rode out of Wismar in high spirits, this trick 
having succeeded so well; cind as soon as he was 
outside the town he fastened the tail on again, 
intending to sell the horse in the next town. As he 
rode along, however, he thought of some other way 
how to make money by his horse, before finally 
parting with it. In pursuance of the plan he had 
formed, he stopped at an inn two or three miles 
distant firom the town, where he intended to put his 
plan into execution. Here he remained till it had 
grown dark, so that he might enter the town unseen; 
which having done, he hired a stable, and having put 
up his horse, and attended to it himself, he locked 
the stable-door, putting the key in his pocket. 

The next morning he had it cried through the 
tovm that there was a horse to be shown with its 
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tail where its head should be, stating a certain hour 
at which only it could be seen. Before the appointed 
time he made all necessary preparations in the stable, 
when he again locked the door and then stood before 
it, awaiting the arrival of the curious. Now, as 
curiosity was pretty general in the town, there was a 
numerous attendance; and when Owlglass judged 
that all the company, to be expected had arrived, 
he collected the admission price from each, and then 
threw the door open. 

There was a general rush, followed by laughter 
from some, and indignant complaints from others, 
as they saw the horse, no different in itself to other 
horses, but fakened with its tail to the manger 
instead of its head! 


How Owlglass Jrightened an Innkeeper at Eisleben with a 

dead Wolf 


I N THE depth of winter Owlglass put up at an inn 
at Eisleben, where one evening there also arrived 
^kr®^ tnerchants from Saxony on their way to 
Nurenberg, They related how they had been attacked 
by a wolf, against which they had much difficulty in 
defending themselves, and that this disagreeable 
adventure had considerably delayed them. The host, 
who was a bragging, sarcastic sort of peison, joked 
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them much about their adventure, declaring that it 
was a shame they should allow themselves to be 
delayed by a miserable wolf; that, for his part, if he 
were attacked by two wolves, he would soon drive 
them off, but here three were frightened by one wolf. 
This continued all the evening till the merchants 
went to bed, Owlglass in the meantime remaining 
silent, but turning it over in his mind how he could 
best play mine host some trick to pay him off for his 
bragging. The merchants and Owlglass shared the 
same bedroom, and when the former discussed 
among themselves how they could repay the mocking 
of the Innkeeper, Owlglass said he had been thinking 
it over, and that if they would leave it to him he 
would engage that they should hear no more about the 
wolf. The merchants readily agreed, promising a 
handsome reward if he paid their tormentor off well; 
and Owlglass then proposed that they should continue 
their journey, and all meet again there on their 
return. Early the next morning the merchants paid 
the reckoning for Owlglass, as well as for themselves, 
and rode on their way, mine host calling after them 
to beware lest a wolf should cross their path. Owl¬ 
glass also took his departure and went on the chase 
after a wolf. He succeeded in killing one, which he 
left out in the cold till it was frozen quite stiflF, and 
when the merchants returned he put his prize in a 
sack, and, taking it with him, joined them at the inn 
as agreed upon. The Innkeeper again teased his 
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guests about the wolf, talking very big of how he 
would act. When the merchants went to their bed¬ 
room Owlglass joined them, and said, “My good 
Friends, keep your candle burning, and do not go to 
bed yet, for we will have some sport this night/’ 
Now, as soon as all the household had gone to bed, 
Owlglass fetched the dead wolf, which was hard 
frozen, and taking it to the kitchen placed it near the 
hearth, supporting it with sticks so that it stood 
upright, at the same time opening its jaws in which 
he put a child’s shoe. Then, quietly returning to his 
room, he called loudly for something to drink. 
When the Innkeeper heard this he grumbled at being 
disturbed, and calling up the iriaid told her to get some 
beer for his guests. The maid went to the fire in the 
kitchen to light a candle, and seeing the wolf with its 
jaws wide open, rushed out into the yard, thinking 
the brute had surely devoured the children. Owlglass 
and the merchants continued to call for drink, and the 
Innkeeper, thinking the maid had gone to sleep 
again, called the man. He went to the fire to light a 
candle, and when he saw the wolf, thought it had 
made away with the maid, so he too ran out into the • 
yard. The shouting for drink still continuing, the 
Innkeeper thought the man must be asleep as well as 
the maid, and, grumbling like a bear, he himself got 
up. As soon as he had lighted a candle he saw the 
wolf with the shoe in its jaws, and running to the 
merchants’ room, trembling with terror, cried out, 
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“Come and help me, my dear friends, for there is 
a frightful monster in the kitchen, which has devoured 
my children, maid, and man-servant.’^ They went 
with him; the girl and the man came from the yard, 
and the wife brought the children. All were alive. 
Owiglass then went up to the wolf, which he turned 
over with his foot, and it did not stir; then turning to 
the Innkeeper, said, “What an arrant coward you are! 
It is not long ago that you said you were ready to 
fight two wolves, and just now you ran away, trembling 
and shouting, from a dead one.” The merchants 
made rare fun of mine host, and the next morning, 
after paying the bill, took their departure with 
Owiglass. . . . 

And there we, for our part, take leave for the 
moment of the famous hero. He had many other 
adventures and played many more tricks before his 
life ended. But these must be read of in other books. 


A LIMERICK BY EDWARD LEAR 

There was a Yotmg Lady of Bute, 

Who played on a silver-gilt flute; 

She played several jigs to hen Uncle’s white pigs: 
That amusing Yoimg Lady of Bute. 
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THE DIVERTING HISTORY 
OF JOHN GILPIN 

BY WILLIAM COWPER 


Jolin Gilpin was a citizen 
Of credit and. renown, 

A train-band captain eke was He, 

Of famous London town. 

JoHn Gilpin’s spouse said to Her dear, 

‘ ‘THougH wedded we Have been . 

These twice ten tedious years, yet we 
No holiday have seen. 

‘ * To-morrow is our wedding-day. 

And we will then repair 
Unto the Bell at Edmonton, 

All in a chaise and pair. 

“Ivly sister, and my sister’s child. 
Myself and children three 
V^ill fill the chaise ; so you must ride 
On horseback after we.” 

He soon replied, do admire 
Of womankind but one. 

And you are she, my dearest dear. 
Therefore it shall be done. 
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am a linen-draper bold. 

As all the world doth know, 

And my good friend the calender. 

Will lend his horse to go/* 

Quoth Mrs. Gilpin, “That’s well said; 

And for that wine is dear, 

'We will be ftirnished with our own. 

Which is both bright and clear.” 

John Gilpin kiss’d his loving wife 
O’eijoyed was he to find. 

That, though on pleasure she was bent. 

She had a frugal mind. 

The morning came, the chaise was brought 
But yet was not allow’d. 

To drive up to the door, lest all 
Should say that she was proud. 

So three doors off-the chaise was stay’d. 
Where they did all get in; 

Six precious souls, and all agog 
To dash through thick and thin. 

Smack went the whip, round went the wheels. 
Were never folk so glad; 

The stones did rattle imdemeath. 

As if Cheapside were mad« 
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John Gilpin at his horse’s side 
Seized fast the flowing mane. 

And up he got, in haste to ride. 

But soon came down again; 

For saddle-tree scarce reach’d had he. 

His journey to begin. 

When turning round his head he saw 
Three customers come in. 

So down he came; for loss of time. 
Although it grieved him sore. 

Yet loss of pence, full well he knew, 
W’ould trouble him much more. 

’Twas long before the customers 
Were suited to their mind. 

When Betty screaming came down stairs, 
‘*The wine is left behind!” 

‘^Good lack!” quoth he; *‘yet bring it me. 
My leathern belt likewise. 

In which I bear my trusty sword, 

W'hen I do exercise.” 

Now, Mistress Gilpin (careful sotd!) 

Had two stone bottles found. 

To hold the liquor that she loved. 

And keep it safe and sound. 
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Each bottle had a curling ear. 

Through which the belt he drew. 

And hung a bottle on each side 
To make his balance true. 

Then over all, that he might be 
Equipp’d from top to toe. 

His long red cloak, well brush’d and neat. 
He manfully did throw. 

Now see him mounted once again 
Upon his nimble steed. 

Full lowly pacing o’er the stones. 

With caution and good heed. 

But finding soon a smoother road 
Beneath his well-shod feet. 

The snorting beast be^n to trot. 

Which gall’d him in his seat. 

So, *‘Fair and softly,” John he cried. 

But John he cried in vain; 

That trot became a gallop soon. 

In spite of curb and rein. 

So stooping down, as needs he must. 

Who .cannot sit upright. 

He grasp’d the mane with both his hands. 
And eke with all his might. 
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His horse, who never in that sort 
Had handled been before. 

What thing upon his back had got 
Did wonder more and more. 

Away went Gilpin, neck or naught; 

Away went hat and wig; 

He little dreamt, when he set out. 

Of running such a rig. 

The wind did blow, the cloak did fly 
Like streamer long and gay. 

Till, loop and button, failing both. 

At last it flew away. 

Then might all people well discern 
The bottles he had slung; 

A bottle swinging at each side. 

As hath been said or sung. 

The dogs did bark, the children scream’d. 
Lip flew the windows all; 

And every-soul cried out, ^‘W’ell done!” 
As loud as he could bawl. 

Away went Gilpin—^who but he 
His fame soon spread around; 

He carries weight; he rides a race 
’Tis for a thousand pound 1 
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And still as fast as he drew near, 

^Twas wonderful to view. 

How in a trice the turnpike men 
Their gates wide open threw. 

And now as he went bowing down. 

His reeking head full low. 

The bottles twain behind his back 
^Vere shatter’d at a blow. 

Down ran the wine into the road. 

Most piteous to be seen. 

Which made his horse’s flanks to smoke. 
As they had basted-been. 

But still he seem’d to carry weight 
With leathern girdle braced; 

For all might see the bottle-necks. 

Still dangling at his waist. 

Thus all through merry Islington 
Those gambols he did play. 

Until he came unto the Wash 
Of Edmonton so gay ; 

And there he threw the wash about 
On both sides of the way. 

Just like imto a trundling mop. 

Or a wild goose ^t play. 
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At Edmonton his loving wife 

From the balcony espied 

Her tender hxisband, wondering much 

To see how he did ride. 

‘^Stop, stop, John Gilpin! here’s the house!” 
They all aloud did cry; 

“The dinner waits, and we are tired”; 

Said Gilpin, “So am I!” 

But yet his horse was not a whit 
Inclined to tarry there; 

For why? his owner had a house 
Full ten miles off, at Ware. 

So, like an arrow swift-he flew. 

Shot by an archer strong; 

So did he fly—^which brings me to 
The middle of my song. 

Away went Gilpin, out of breath. 

And sore against his will. 

Till at his friend the calender’s. 

His horse at last stood still. 

The calender, amazed to see 
His neighbour in such trim. 

Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate. 

And thus accosted him: 
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‘‘What news? what news? your tidings tell 

Tell me you must and shall- 

Say why bareheaded you are come. 

Or why you come at all?** 

Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit. 

And loved a timely joke; 

And thus unto the calender 
In meriy*^ guise he spoke: 

“I came because your horse would come. 
And, if I well forbode. 

My hat and wig will soon be here; 

They are upon the road.** 

The calender, right glad to find 
His friend in merry pin. 

Return’d him not a single word. 

But to the house went in. 

W^hen straight he came with hat and wig; 
A wig that flowed behind; 

A hat not much the worse for wear. 

Each comely in its kind. 

He held them up, and in his turn 
Thus showed his ready wit: 

“My head is twice as big as yours. 

They therefore needs must fit. 
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“But let me scrape the dirt away 
That hangs upon your face ; 

. And stop and eat, for well you may 
Be in a hxmgry case.’’ 

Said John, “It is my wedding-day. 

And all the world would stare. 

If wife should dine at Edmonton, 

And I should dine at Ware.” 

So, turning to his horse, he said; 

“I am in haste to dine; 

’Twas for your pleasure you came here. 
You shall go back for mine.” 

Ah! luckless speech, and bootless boast 
For which he paid full dear; 

For while he spake, , a braying ass 
Did ring most loud and clear; 

W'hereat his horse did snort, as he 
Had heard a lion roar. 

And gallop’d off with all his might. 

As he had done before. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 
W'ent Gilpin’s hat and wig! 

He lost them sooner than the first; 

For why?-they were too big. 
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Now, Mistress Gilpin, when she saw 
Her husband posting down 
Into the country far away. 

She puird out half a crown; 

And thus unto the youth she said. 

That drove tliem to the Bell, 

*^This shall be yours, when you bring back. 
My husband safe and well/’ 

The youth did ride, and soon did meet 
John coming back amain; 

Whom in a trice he tried to stop 
By catching at his rein; 

But not performing what he meant. 

And gladly would have done. 

The frighted steed he frighted more. 

And made him faster run. 

• 

Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went postboy at his heels; 

The postboy’s horse right glad to miss 
The liimbering of the wheels. 

Six gendemen upon the road, 

Thxis seeing Gilpin fly. 

With postboy scampering in the rear. 

They raised the hue and cry: 
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‘*Stop thief! stop thief! a highwayman!'^ 
Not one of them was mute; 

And all and each that pass'd that way 
Did join in the pursmt. 

And now the turnpike gates again 
Flew open in short space; 

The toll-men thinking as before 
That Gilpin ran a race. 

And so he did, and won it too. 

For he got first to town; 

Nor stopp'd till where he had got up 
He did again get down. 

Now let us sing, long live the King! 

And Gilpin, long live he! 

And, when he next doth ride abroad. 
May I be there to see! 


★ ★ 
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ANOTHER FAMOUS STORY 
BY 

THE BROTHERS GRIMM 

★ 


I T WAS ill the middle of winter, when the broad 
flakes of snow were falling around, that a certain 
queen sat working at a window the frame of which was 
made of fine black ebony; and as she was looking out 
upon the snow, she pricked her finger, and three 
drops of blood fell upon it. Then she gazed tliought- 
fully upon the red drops which sprinkled the white 
snow, and said, ^‘Would that my little daughter may 
be as white as that snow, as red as the blood, and as 
black as the ebony window-frame!” 

And so the little girl grew up: her skin was as 
white as snow, her cheeks as rosy as the blood, and 
her hajr as black as ebony; and she was called 
Snow-drop. 

But this queen died; and the king soon married 
another wife, who was very beautiful, but so proud 
that she could not bear to think that any one 
could surpass her. She had a magical looking-glass, 
to which she used to go and gaze upon herself in 
it, and say: 
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'^Tell me^ gl<^sSy tell me true! 

Of all the ladies in the land^ 

Who is the fairest? tell me who 7^^ 

And the glass answered: 

^^ThoUy queen y art fairest in the land.*^ 

But Snow-drop grew more and more beautiful; 
and when she was seven years old, she was as bright 
as the day, and fairer than the queen herself. Then 
the glass one day answered the queen when she went 
to consult it as usual: 

^^ThoUy queeoy stfair and beauteous be, 

But Snow-drop is lovelier far than thee!^^ 

When she heard this she turned pale with rage and 
envy, and called to one of her servants and said, 

‘ ‘Take Snow-drop away into the wide wood, that I may 
never see her more.” Then the servant led her away; 
but his heart melted when she begged him to spare 
her life, and he said, ‘T will not hurt thee, thou 
pretty child.” So he left her by herself; and though 
he thought it most likely that the wild beasts would 
tear her in pieces, he felt as if a great weight were 
taken off his heart when he had made up his mind not 
to kill her, but leave her to her fate. 

Then poor Snow-drop wandered along through the 
wood in great fear; and the wild beasts roared about 
her, but none did her any harm. In the evening she 
came to a little cottage, and went in diere to rest 
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herself, for her little feet would carry her no farther. 
Everything was spruce and neat in the cottage: on the 
table was spread a white cloth, and there were seven 
little plates with seven little loaves, and seven little 
glasses with wine in them; and knives and forks laid 
in order; and by the -vvall stood seven little beds. 
Then, as she was very himgry, she picked a little 
piece off each loaf, and drank a very little wine out of 
each gleiss; and after that she thought she would lie 
down and rest. So she tried all the little beds; and 
one was too long, and another was too short, till at 
last the seventh suited her; and there she leiid herself 
down and went to sleep. Presently in came the 
masters of the cottage, who were seven little dwarfs 
that lived among the moimtains, and dug and searched 
about for gold. They lighted up their seven lamps, 
and saw directly that all -was not right. The first said, 
“Who has been sitting on my stool?” The second, 
“Who has been eating off my plate?” The third, 
“Who has been picking my bread?” The fourth, 
“Who has been meddling "with my spoon?” The 
fifth, “Who has been handling my fork?” The 
sixth, “Who has been cutting Avith my knife?” The 
seventh, “Who has been drinking my wine?” 
Then the first looked round and said, ‘ ‘Who has been 
lying on my bed ?’ ’ And the rest came running to him, 
and every one cried out ^at somebody had been upon 
his bed. But the seventh saw Snow-drop, and called 
all his brethren to come and see her; and they cried 
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out with wonder and astonishment, and brought their 
lamps to look at her, and said, ""Good heavens! what 
a lovely child she isT’ And they were delighted to see 
her, and took care not to wake her; and the seventh 
dwarf slept an hour with each of the other dwarfs in 
turn, till the night was gone. 

In the morning Snow-drop told them all her story; 
and they pitied her, and said if she would keep all things 
in order, and cook and wash, and knit and spin for 
them, she might stay where she was, and they would 
take good care of her. Then they went out all day long 
to their work, seeking for gold and silver in the 
mountains; and Snow-drop remained at home; and 
they warned her, and said, ""The queen will soon find 
out where you are, so take care and let no one in,” 
But the queen, now that she thought Snow-drop 
was dead, believed that she was certainly the hand¬ 
somest lady in the land; eind she went to the glass and 
said: 

""Teii me, glass, tell me true! 

Of all the ladies in the land, 

Who is thejairest? tell me who7^^ 

And the glass answered: 

^*Thou, queen, art thejairest in all this land; 

But over the hills, in the greenwood shade. 

Where the seven dwajs their dwelling have made, 
There Snow~drop is hiding her head; and she 
Is lovelier Jar, O queen I than thee, * ’ 
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Then the queen was very much alarmed; for she 
knew that the glass always spoke the truth, and was 
sure that the servant had betrayed her. And she 
could not bear to think that any one lived who was 
more beautiful them she was; so she disguised herself 
as an old pedlar, and went her way over the hills to the 
place where the dwarfs dwelt. Then she knocked at 
the door, and cried, “Fine wares to sell!” Snow-drop 
looked out at the window, and said, “Good-day, 
good woman; what have you to sell?” “Good wares, 
fine wares,” said she; “laces and bobbins of all 
colours.” “I will let the old lady in; she seems to be 
a very good sort of body,” thought Snow-drop; so 
she ran down, and unbolted the door. “Bless me!” 
said the old woman, “how badly your stays are laced! 
Let me lace them up with one of my nice new laces. ’ * 
Snow-drop did not dream of any mischief; so she 
stood up before the old woman; but she set to work 
so nimbly, and pulled the lace so tight, that Snow-drop 
lost her breath, and fell down as if she were dead, 
**There’s an end of all thy beauty,” said the spiteful 
queen, and went away home. 

In the evening the seven dwarfs returned; arid 1 
need not say how grieved they were to see daeir 
faithful Snow-drop stretched upon the ground 
motionless, as if she were quite dead. However, they 
lifted her up, and when they found what was the 
matter, they cut the lace; and in a little time she 
began to breathe, and soon came to life again. Then 
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they said, “The old woman was the queen herself; 
take care another time, and let no one in when we are 
away.” 

When the queen got home, she went straight to her 
glass, and spoke to it as usual, but to her great surprise 
it still said: 

“Tftou, queen, art thejairest in all this land; 

But over the hills, in the greenwood shade. 

Where the seven dwarfs their dwelling have made. 
There Snow-drop is hiding her head ; and she 
Is lovelier Jar, O queen! than thee.^^ 

Then the blood ran cold in her heart with spite and 
malice to see that Snow-drop still lived; and she 
dressed herself up again in a disguise, but very 
different from the one she wore before, and took 
with her a poisoned comb. When she reached the 
dwarfs^ cottage, she knocked at the door, and cried, 
“Fine wares to sell”; but Snow-drop said, “I dare 
not let any one in.” Then the queen said, “Only 
look at my beautiful combs”; and gave her the 
poisoned one. And it looked so pretty that she took 
it up and put it into her hair to try it; but the moment 
it touched her head the poison was so powerful that 
she fell down senseless. “There you may lie,” said 
the queen, and went her way. But by good luck the 
dwarfs returned very early that evening; and when 
they saw Snow-drop lying on the groimd, they thought 
what had happened, and soon found the poisoned 
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Gomb. And when they took it away, she recovered, 
and told them all that had passed; and they warned 
her once more not to open the door to any one. 

Meantime the queen went home to her glass, and 
trembled with rage when she received exactly the 
same answer as before; and she said, “Snow-drop 
shall die, if it costs me my life.” So she went 
secretly into a chamber, and prepared * a poisoned 
apple: the outside looked very rosy and tempting, but 
whoever tasted it was sure to die. Then she dressed 
herself up as a peasant’s wife, and travelled over the 
hills to the dwarfs’ cottage, and knocked at the door; 
but Snow-drop put her head out of the window, and 
said, “I dare not let any one in, for the dwarfs have 
told me not.” “Do as you please,” said the old 
woman, ‘ 'but at any rate take this pretty apple; I will 
make you a present of it.” “No,” said Snow-drop, 
“I dare not take it.” “You silly girl!” answered the 
other, “what are you afraid of? Do you think it is 
poisoned? Come! do you eat one part, and I will eat 
the other.” Now the apple ^vas so prepared that one 
side was good, though the other side was poisoned. 
Then Snow-drop was very much tempted to taste, for 
the apple looked exceedingly nice; and when she saw 
the old woman eat, she could refrain no longer. But 
she had scarcely put a piece into her mouth when she 
fell down dead upon the ground. ‘ ‘This time nothing 
will save thee,” said the queen; and she went home 
to her glass, and at last it said: 
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^^Thou^ queen ^ art the fairest of all the fair. 

And then her envious heart was glad, and as happy 
as such a heart could be. 

When evening came, and the dwarfs returned 
home, they found Snow-drop lying on the ground: no 
breath passed her lips, and they were afraid that she 
Wcis quite dead. They lifted her up, and combed 
her hair, and washed her face with wine and water; 
but all w^as in vain, for the little girl seemed quite 
dead. So they laid her down upon a bier, and all 
seven watched and bewailed her three whole days; 
and then they proposed to bury her; but her cheeks 
were still rosy, and her face looked just as it did while 
she was alive; so they said, “We will never bury her 
in the cold ground. ’ ^ And they made a coffin of glass 
so that they might still look at her, and wrote her 
name upon it, in golden letters, and that she was a 
king’s daughter. And the coffin was placed upon the 
hill, and one of the dwarfs always sat by it and watched. 
And the birds of the air came too, and bemoaned 
Snow-drop; first of all came an owl, and then a 
raven, but at last came a dove. • 

And thus Snow-drop lay for a long, long time, and 
still only looked as though she were asleep; for she 
was even now as white as snow, and as red as blood, 
and as black as ebony. At last a prince came and called 
at the dwarfs’ house; and he saw Snow-drop, and read 
what was written in golden letters. Then he offered 
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the dwarfs money, and earnestly prayed them to let 
him take her away; but they said, ^‘We will not part 
with her for all the gold in the world.” At last, 
however, they had pity on him, and gave him the 
coffin; but the moment he lifted it up to carry it home 
with him, the piece of apple fell from between her lips, 
and Snow-drop awokej and said, ‘‘Where am I?” 
And the prince answered, “Thou art safe with me.” 
Then he told her all that had happened, and said, “I 
love you better than all the world; come with me to 
my father’s palace, and you will be my wife.” And 
Snow-drop consented, and went home with the' 
prince; and everything was prepared with great 
pomp and splendour for their wedding. 

To the feast was invited, among the rest. Snow¬ 
drop’s old enemy, the queen; and as she was dressing 
herself in fine rich clothes, she looked in the glass and 
said: 

“TeJi me, glassy tell me true! 

Of all the ladies in the land^ 

Who is the fairest? tell me who?^* 

And the glass answered: 

^^ThoUy la^y are loveliest herey Iween; 

But lovelier far is the new-made queen, 

When she heard this, she started with rage; but 
her envy and curiosity were so great that-she could 
not help setting out to see the bride. And when she 
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arrived, and saw that it was no other than Snow-drop, 
who, as she thought, had been dead a long while, she 
choked with passion, and fell ill and died; but Snow¬ 
drop and the prince lived and reigned happily over 
that land many, many years. 



There is a young lady whose nose 
Continually prospers and grows; 

When it grew out of sight, she exclaimed in a fright, 
‘ ‘Oh! Farewell to the end of my nose! ’ * 

Edward l^ar 
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HY ROBERT SOUTHFZY 


It was a summer evening. 

Old Kaspar’s work was done. 

And he before his cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun; 

And by him sported on the green. 
His little grandchild, Wilhelmine. 


She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round. 

That he beside the rivulet 
In playing there had found; 

She ran to ask what he had found, 

That was so large, and smooth, and roimd. 


Old Kaspar took it from the boy. 

Who stood expectant by; 

And then the old man shook his head. 

And with a natural sigh- 

‘^’Tis some poor fellow’s skull,” said he, 
‘‘Who fell in the great victory. 
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find them in my garden, for 
There’s many hereabout: 

And often when I go to plough 
The ploughshare turns them out; 
For many thousand men,” said he, 
‘‘Were slain in that great victory.” 


“Now tell us what ’twas all about,” 
Young Peterkin, he cries. 

And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder-w'aitins eyes, 

“Now tell us all about the war. 

And what they killed each other for?” 


“It was the English,” Kaspar cried, 
“Who put the French to rout; 

But what they kill’d each other for 
I could not well make out. 

But everybody said,” quoth he, 
“That ’twas a famous victory! 


“My father lived at Blenheim then. 

Yon little stream hard by; 

They burn’d his dwelling to the ground. 
And he was forced to fly; 

So with his wife and child he fled. 

Nor had he where to rest his head! 
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‘‘With fire and sword the country round 
Was wasted far and wide; 

And many a childing mother then 
And new-born baby died I 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 


“They say it was a shocking sight 
After the field was won; 

For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun! 

But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 


“Great praise the Duke of Marlborough won. 
And our good Prince Eugene.” 

“Why, *twas a very wicked thing!” 

Said little W'ilhelmine. 

“Nay, nay, my little girl,” quoth he, 

“It was a famous victory! 


“And everybody praised the Duke 
W'ho this great fight did win. ’' 

“But what good came of it at last?” 
Quoth little Peterkin. 

“Why, that I cannot tell,” said he, 
“But *twas a famous victory.” 
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A STORY FROM “tHF. HEROEs” 
BY 

CHARLES KIN C; S L. E 


★ 


How the Centaur trained the Heroes on Pel ion 


I H A V E a tale of heroes who sailed away into a 
distant land, to win themselves reno^vn for ever, 
in the adventure of the Golden Fleece. 

Whither they sailed, my children, I cannot clearly 
tell. It all happened long ago; so long that it has all 
grown dim, like a dream which you dreamt last year. 
And why they went I cannot tell: some say that it 
was to win gold. It may be so; but the noblest 
deeds which have been done on earth have not been 
done for gold. It was not for the sake of gold that the 
Lord came down and died, and the Apostles went 
out to preach the good news in all lands. The Spar¬ 
tans looked for no reward in money when they fought 
and died at Thermopylae; and Socrates the wise 
asked no pay from his coimtrymen, but lived poor 
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and barefoot all his days, only caring to make men 
good. And there are heroes in our days also, who 
do noble deeds, but not for gold. Our discoverers 
did not go to make themselves rich when they sailed 
out one after another into the dreary frozen seas; 
nor did the ladies who went out last year to drudge 
in the hospitals of the East, making themselves poor, 
that they might be rich in noble works. And young 
men, too, whom you know, children, and some of 
them of your own kin, did they say to themselves, 
‘'"How much money shall I earn?’* when they went 
out to the war, leaving wealth, and comfort, and 
a pleasant home, and all that money can give, to 
face hunger and thirst, and wounds and death, that 
they might fight for their country and their Queen? 
No, children, there is a better thing on earth than 
wealth, a better thing than life itself; and that is, 
to have done something before you die, for which 
good men may honour you, and God your Father 
smile upon your work. 

Therefore we will believe—^why should we not? 
—of these same Argonauts of old, that they too were 
noble men, who planned and did a noble deed; 
and that therefore their fame has lived, and been 
told in story and in song, mixed up, no doubt, with 
dreams and febles, and yet true and right at heart. 
So we will honour these old Argonauts, and listen 
to their story as it stands; and we yvill try to be like 
them, each of us in our place; for each of us has a 
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Golden Fleece to seek, and a wild sea to sail over 
ere we reach it, and dragons to fight ere it be ours. 

★ ★ ★ 

And what was that first Golden Fleece? I do not 
know, nor care. The old Hellens said that it hung 
in Colchis, which we call the Circassian coast, 
nailed to a beech-tree in the War-god’s wood, and 
that it was the fleece of the wondrous ram who bore 
Phrixus and Helle across the Euxine sea. For Phrixus 
and Helle were the children of the cloud-nymph, and 
of Athamas the Minuan king. And when a famine 
came upon the land, their cruel stepmother Ino 
wished to kill them, that her own. children might 
reign, and said that they must be sacrificed on an 
altar, to turn away the anger of the Gods. So the 
poor children were brought to the altar, and the 
priest stood ready with his knife, when out of the 
clouds came the Golden Ram, and took them on 
his back and vanished. Then madness came upon 
that foolish king, Athamas, and ruin upon Ino and her 
children. For Athamas killed one of them in his 
fury, and Ino fled from him with the other in her 
arms, and leaped from a cliff into the sea, and was 
changed into a dolphin, such as you have seen, which 
wanders over the waves for ever sighing, with its 
little one clasped to its breast. 

But the people drove out King Athamas, because 
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he had killed his child; and he roamed about in his 
misery, till he came to the Oracle in Delphi. And 
the Oracle told him that he must wander for his sin, 
till the wild beasts should feast him as their guest. 
So he went on in hunger and sorrow for many a 
weary day, till he saw a pack of wolves. The w^olves 
w^ere tearing a sheep; but when they saw Athamas 
they fled, and left the sheep for him, and he ate of it; 
and then he knew that the oracle was fulfilled at 
last. So he wandered no more, but settled, and built 
a town, and became a king again. 

But the ram carried the tw^o children far aw^ay 
over land and sea, till he came to the Thracian 
Chersonese, and there Helle fell into the sea. So 
those narrow straits are called ‘‘Hellespont,” after 
her; and they bear that name unto this day. 

Then the ram flew on with Phrixus to the north¬ 
east across the sea which we call the Black Sea now; 
but the Hellenes call it Euxine. And at last, they say, 
he stopped at Colchis, on the steep Circassian coast; 
and there Phrixus married Chalciope, the daughter 
of Aietes the king; and offered the ram in sacrifice; 
and Aietes nailed the ram’s fleece to a beech, in the 
grove of Ares the War-god. 

And after a while Phrixus died, and was buried, 
but his spirit had no rest; for he was buried far 
from his native land, and the pleasant hills of Hellas. 
So he came in dreams to the heroes of the Minuai, 
and called sadly by their beds, “Come and set my 
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spirit free, that I may go home to my fathers and to 
rny kinsfolk, and the pleasant Minuan land/* 

And they asked, ‘‘How shall we set your spirit 
free?” 

‘^You must sail over the sea to Colchis, and bring 
home the golden fleece; and then my spirit will 
come back with it, and I shall sleep with my fathers 
and have rest.” 

He came thus, and called to them often; but when 
they woke they looked at each other, and said, 
“Who dare sail to Colchis, or bring home the golden 
fleece?” And in all the country none was brave 
enough to try it; for the man and the time w’ere not 
come. 

Phrixus had a cousin called ^son, who w^as king 
in lolcos by the sea. There he ruled over the rich 
Minuan heroes, as Athamas his uncle ruled in Boeotia; 
and, like Athamas, he was an unhappy man. For he 
had a step-brother named Pelias, of whom some said 
that he was a nymph’s son, and there w^ere dark and 
sad tales about his birth. When he was a babe he 
was cast out on the mountains, and a wild mare came 
by and kicked him. But a shepherd passing found the 
baby, with its face all blackened by the blow^; and 
took him home, and called him Pelias, because his 
face was bruised and black. And he grew up fierce 
and lawless, and did many a fearful deed; and at last 
he drove out JEsou his step-brother, and then his own 
brother Neleus, and took the kingdom to himself. 
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and ruled over the rich Minuan heroes, in lolcos 
by the sea. 

And^son, when he was driven out, went sadly 
away out of the town, leading his little son by the 
hand; and he said to himself, “I must hide the child 
in the mountains; or Pelias will surely kill him, be¬ 
cause he is the heir.” 

So he went up from the sea across the valley, 
through the vineyards and the olive groves, and across 
the torrent of Anauros, towards Pelion the ancient 
mountain, whose brows are white with snow. 

He went up and up into the mountain, over marsh, 
and crag, and down, till the boy was tired and footsore, 
and/tson had to bear him in his arms, till he came to 
the mouth of a lonely cave, at the foot of a mighty 
cliff. 

Above the cliff the snow-wreaths hung, dripping 
and cracking in the sun; but at its foot around the 
cave’s mouth grew all fair flowers and herbs, as if 
in a garden, ranged in order, each sort by itself. There 
they grew gaily in the sunshine, and the spray of the 
torrent from above; while from the cave came the 
soimd of music, and a man’s voice singing to the harp. 

Then i€son put dovra the lad, and whispered— 

“Fear not, but go in, and whomsoever you shall 
find, lay your hands upon his knees and say, ‘In 
the name of Zeus, the father of Gods and men, I am 

i 9> 

Then the lad went in without trembling, for he 
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too was a hero’s son; but when he was within, he 
stopped in wonder to listen to that magic song. 

And there he saw the singer lying upon bear-skins 
and fragrant boughs: Cheiron, the ancient Centaur, 
the wisest of all things beneath the sky. Down to the 
waist he was a man, but below he was a noble horse; 
his white hair rolled down over his broad shoulders, 
and his white beard over his broad brown chest; 
and his eyes were wise and mild, and his forehead 
like a mountain-wall. 

And in his hands he held a harp of gold, and struck 
it with a golden key; and as he struck, he sang till his 
eyes glittered, and filled all the cave with light. 

And he sang of the birth of Time, and of the 
heavens and the dancing stars; and of the ocean, 
and the ether, and the fire, and the shaping of the 
wondrous earth. And he sang of the treasures 
of the hills, and the hidden jewels of the mine, 
and the veins of fire and metal, and the virtues of all 
healing herbs, and of the speech of birds, and of 
prophecy, and of hidden things to come. 

Then he sang of health, and strength, and manhood, 
and a valiant heart; and of music, and hunting, and 
wrestling, and all the games which heroes love; and 
of travel, and wars, and sieges, and a noble death in 
fight; and then he sang of peace and plenty, and of 
equal justice in the land; and as he sang the boy 
listened wide-eyed, and forgot his errand in the 
song. 
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And at the last old Cheiron was silent, and called 
the lad with a soft voice. 

And the lad ran trembling to him, and would have 
laid his hands upon his knees; but Cheiron smiled, 
and said, “Call hither your father j£son, for I know 
you, and all that has befallen, and saw you both afar 
in the valley, even before you left the town.” 

ThenyEson came in sadly, and Cheiron asked him, 
“Why earnest you not yourself to me, yEson the 
.Eolid?” 

And /Eson said— 

“I thought, Cheiron will pity the lad if he sees 
him come alone; and I wished to try whether he 
was fearless, and dare venture like a hero’s son. 
But now, I entreat you by Father Zeus, let the boy be 
your guest till better times, and train him among the 
sons of the heroes, that he may avenge his father’s 
house.” 

Then Cheiron smiled, and drew the lad to him, 
and laid his hand upon his golden locks, and said, 
“Are you afraid of my horse’s hoofs, fair boy, or 
will you be my pupil from this day?” 

“I would gladly have horse’s hoofs like you, if 
I could sing such songs as yours.” 

And Cheiron laughed, and said, “Sit here by me 
till sundown, when your playfellows will come home, 
and you shall learn like them to be a king, worthy 
to rule over gallant men.” 

Then he turned toyEson, and said, “Go back in 
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peace, and bend before the storm like a prudent 
man. This boy shall not cross the Anauros again 
till he has become a glory to you and to the house 
of ^olus.” 

And .^son wept over his son and Avent away; 
but the boy did not weep, so full was his fancy of 
that strange cave, and the Centaur, and his song, 
and the playfellows whom he was to see. 

Then Cheiron put the lyre into his hands, and taught 
him how^ to play it, till the sun sank Ioav behind the 
cliff, and a shout w'as heard outside. 

And then in came the sons of the heroes, ./€neas, 
and Heracles, and Peleus, and many another mighty 
name. 

And great Cheiron leapt up joyfully, and his hoofs 
made the cave resound, as the;^ shouted, ^^Come out. 
Father Cheiron; come out and see our game.’" And 
one cried, ‘‘I have killed tw^o deer”; and another, 
“I took a wild-cat among the crags”; and Heracles 
dragged a Avild goat after him by its horns, for he 
was as huge as a mountain crag; and Caeneus carried 
a bear-cub under each arm, and laughed Avhen they 
scratched and bit, for neither tooth nor steel could 
wound him. 

And Cheiron praised them all, each according to 
his deserts. 

Only one walked apart and silent, Asklepios, the 
too-wise child, with his bosom full of herbs and 
flowers, and round his wrist a spotted snake; he 
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came with downcast eyes to Cheiron, and whispered 
how he had watched the snake cast its old skin, 
and grow young again before his eyes, and how he 
had gone dowm into a village in the vale, and cured 
a dying man with a herb which he had seen a sick 
goat eat. 

And Cheiroh smiled, and said, ‘‘To each Athene 
and Apollo give some gift, and each is worthy in his 
place; but to this child they have given an honour 
beyond all honours, to cure while others kill/’ 

Then the lads brought in wood, and split it, and 
lighted a blazing fire; and others skinned the deer 
and quartered them, and set them to roast before the 
fire; and while the venison was cooking they bathed 
in the snow-torrent, and washed away the dust and 
sweat. 

And then all ate till they could eat no more (for 
they had tasted nothing since the dawn), and drank 
of the clear spring water, for wine is not fit for grow¬ 
ing lads. And when the remnants were put away, 
they all lay down upon the skins and leaves about the 
fire, and each took the lyre in turn, and sang and 
played with all his heart. 

And after a while they all went out to a plot of 
grass at the cave’s mouth, and there they boxed, 
and ^ran, and wrestled, and laughed till the stones 
fell from the cliffs. 

Then Cheiron took his lyre, and all the lads joined 
hands; and as he played, they danced to his meeisure. 
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in and out, and round and round. There they 
danced hand in hand, till the night fell o\er land and 
sea, while the black glen shone with their broad 
white limbs and the gleam of their golden hair. 

And the lad danced with them, delighted, and then 
slept a wholesome sleep, upon fragrant leaves of bay, 
and myrtle, and marjoram, and flowers of thyme; 
and rose at the dawn, and bathed in the torrent, and 
became a school-fellow to the heroes’ sons, and 
forgot lolcos, and his father, and all his former life. 
But he grew strong, and brave and cunning, upon 
the pleasant downs of Pelion, in the keen, hungry 
mountain air. And he learnt to WTestle, and to box, 
and to hxmt, and to play upon the harp; and next he 
learnt to ride, for old Cheiron used to mount him on 
his back; and he learnt the virtues of all herbs, and 
how to cure all wounds; and Cheiron called him 
Jason the healer, and that is his name unto this day. 


How Jason lost his sandal in Anauros 


A nd ten years came and went, and Jason was 
grown to be a mighty man. Some of his fellows 
were gone, and some were growing up by his side. 
Asklepios was gone into Peloponnese to work his 
wondrous cures on men; and some say he used to 
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raise the dead to life. And Heracles was gone to 
Thebes to fulfil those famous labours which have 
become a proverb among men. And Peleus had mar¬ 
ried a sea-nymph, and his wedding is famous to this 
day. AndiCneas was gone home to Troy, and many a 
noble tale you will read of him, and of all the other 
gallant heroes, the scholars of Cheiron the just. And 
it happened on a day that Jason stood on the moun¬ 
tain, and looked north and south and east and west; 
and Cheiron stood by him and watched him, for he 
knew that the time was come. 

And Jason looked and saw the plains of Thessaly^ 
where the Lapithai breed their horses; and the lake 
of Boib^, and the stream which runs northward 
to Peneus and Tempe; and he looked north, and saw 
the mountain wall which guards the Magnesian shore; 
Olympus, the seat of the Immortals, and Ossa, and 
Pelion, where he stood. Then he looked east and 
saw the bright blue sea, which stretched away for 
ever toward the dawn. Then he looked south, and 
saw a pleasant land, with white-walled towns and 
farms, nestling along the shore of a land-locked bay, 
while the smoke rose blue among the trees; and he 
knew it for the bay of Pagasai, and the rich lowlands 
of Haemonia, and lolcos by the sea. 

Then he sighed, and asked, /Ts it true what the 
heroes tell me—that I am heir of that fair land?’* 

“And what good w'^ould it be to you, Jason, if 
you were heir of that fair land?” 
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“I would take it and keep it.” 

‘‘A strong man has taken it and kept it long. Are 
you stronger than Pelias the terrible?” 

can try my strength with his,” said Jason; 
but Cheiron sighed, and said— 

^^You have many a danger to go through before 
you rule in lolcos by the sea: many a danger and many 
a woe; and strange troubles in strange lands, such 
as man never saw before.” 

‘‘The happier I,” said Jason, “to see what man 
-never saw before.” 

And Cheiron sighed again, and said, “The eaglet 
must leave the nest when it is fledged. Will you go 
to lolcos by the sea? Then promise me two things 
before you go.” 

Jason promised, and Cheiron answered, “Speak 
harshly to no soul whom you may meet, and stand 
by the word which you shall speak. ’ ’ 

Jason wondered why Cheiron asked this of him; but 
he knew that the Centaur was a prophet, and saw things 
long, before they came. So he promised, and leapt 
down the mountain, to take his fortune like a man. 

He went down through the arbutus thickets, and 
across the downs of thyme, till he came to the vine¬ 
yard walls, and the pomegranates and the olives in 
the glen; and among the olives roared Anaiiros, all 
foaming with a summer flood. 

And on the bank of Anauros sat a woman, all wrin¬ 
kled, gray, and old; her head shook palsied on her 
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breast, and her hands shook palsied on her knees; 
and when she saw Jason, she spoke whining, “Who 
will carry me across the flood?’’ 

Jason was bold and hasty, and was just going to 
leap into the flood: and yet he thought twice before 
he leapt, so loud roared the torrent down, all brown 
from the mountain rains, and silver-veined with 
melting snow; while underneath he could hear the 
boulders rumbling like the tramp of horsemen or 
the roll of wheels, as they ground along the narrow 
channel, and shook the rocks on which he stood. 

But the old woman whined all the more, “I am 
weak and old, fair youth. For Hera’s sake, carry 
me over the torrent.’’ 

And Jason was going to answer her scornfully, 
when Cherion’s words came to his mind. 

So he said, “For Hera’s sake, the Queen of the 
Immortals on Olympus, 1 will carry you over the 
torrent, unless we both are drowmed midway.” 

Then the old dame leapt upon his back, as nimbly 
as a goat; and Jason staggered in, wondering; and the 
first step was up to his knees. 

The first step was up to his knees, and the second 
step was up to his waist; and the stones rolled about 
his feet, and his feet slipped about the stones; so 
he went on staggering and panting, while the old 
woman cried from oflF his back— 

“Fool, you have wet my mantlet Do you make 
game of poor old souls like me?” 
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Jason had half a mind to drop her, and let her get 
through the torrent by herself; but Cheiron’s words 
were in his mind, and he said only, ‘‘Patience, mother; 
the best horse may stumble some day/’ 

At last he staggered to the shore, and set her down 
upon the bank; and a strong man he needed to have 
been, or that wild water he never would have crossed. 

He lay panting a while upon the bank, and then 
leapt up to go upon his journey; but he cast one look 
at the old woman, for he thought, “She should thank 
me once at least.” 

And as he looked, she grew fairer than all women, 
and taller than all men on earth; and her garments 
shone like the summer sea, and her jewels like the 
stars of heaven; and over her forehead was a veil, 
woven of the golden clouds of sunset; and through 
the veil she looked down on him, with great soft 
heifer^s eyes; with great eyes, mild and awful, which 
filled all the glen with light. 

And Jason fell upon his knees, and hid his face 
between his hands. 

And she spoke: “I am the Queen of Olympus, 
Hera the wife of Zeus. As thou hast done to me, 
so will I do to thee. Call on me in the hour of need, 
and try if the Immortals can forget.” 

And when Jason looked up, she rose from off the 
earth, like a pillar of tall white cloud, and floated 
away across the mountain peaks, toward Olympus 
the holy hill. 
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Then a great fear fell on Jason: but after a while 
he grew light of heart; and he blessed old Cheiron, 
and said, ‘ ^Surely the Centaur is a prophet, and guessed 
what would come to pass, when he bade me speak 
harshly to no soul whom I might meet.’" 

Then he went dovm to^ward lolcos; and as he walked 
he found that he had lost one of his sandals in the 
flood. 

And as he went through the streets, the people 
came out to look at him, so tall and fair was he; 
but some of the elders whispered together; and at 
last one of them stopped Jason, and called to him, 
‘‘Fair lad, who are you, and whence come you; 
and what is your errand in the town?” 

“My name, good father, is Jason, and I come 
from Pelion up above; and my erreuid is to Pelias 
your king; tell me then where his palace is. ” 

But the old man started, and grew pale, and said, 
“Do you not know the oracle, my son, that you go 
so boldly through the towm with but one sandal on?’" 

“I am a stranger he4:e, cind know of no oracle; 
but what of my one sandal ? I lost the other in Anauros, 
while I was struggling with the flood.” 

Then the old man looked back to his companions; 
and one sighed, and another smiled; at last he said, 
“I will tell you, lest you rush upon your ruin im- 
awares. The oracle in Delphi has said that a man 
wearing one sandal should take the kingdom from 
Pelias, and keep it for himself. Therefore beware 
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how you go up to his palace, for he is the fiercest 
and most cunning of all kings/’ 

Then Jason laughed a great laugh, like a Avar-horsc 
in his pride. “Good news, good father, both for you 
and me. For that ver\^ end I came into the town.” 

Then he strode on toward the palace of Pelias, 
while all the people w'ondered at his bearing. 

And he stood in the doorway and cried, “Come 
out, come out, Pelias the valiant, and fight for your 
kingdom like a man.” 

Pelias came out w^ondering, and “Who are you, 
bold youth?” he cried. 

“I am Jason, the son ofj€son, the heir of all this 
land.” 

Then Pelias lifted up his hands and eyes, and wept, 
or seemed to weep; and blessed the heavens which 
had brought his nephew to him, never to leave him 
more. “For,” said he, “I have but three daughters, 
and no son to be my heir. You shall be my heir then, 
and rule the kingdom after me, and marry w^hich- 
soever of my daughters you shall choose; though a 
sad kingdom you wdll find it, and W'hosoever rules it 
a miserable man. But come in, come in, and feast.” 

So he drew Jason in, whether he would or not, 
and spoke to him so lovingly and feasted him so w'ell, 
that Jason’s anger passed; and after supper his three 
cousins came into the hall, and Jason thought that 
he should like well enough to have one of them for 
his wife. 
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But at last he said to Pelias, ‘^Why do you look 
so sad, my uncle? And what did you mean just now 
when you said that this was a doleful kingdom, and 
its ruler a miserable man?’’ 

Then Pelias sighed heavily again and again and again, 
like a man who had to tell some dreadful story, and 
was afraid to begin; but at last— 

^‘For seven long years and more have I never known 
a quiet night; and no more will he who comes after 
me, till the golden fleece be brought home.” 

Then he told Jason the story of Phrixus, and of 
the golden fleece; and told him, too, which was a 
lie, that Phrixus’ spirit tormented him, calling to 
him day and night. And his daughters came, and told 
the same tale (for their father had taught them their 
parts), and wept, and said, ^'Oh who will bring 
home the golden fleece, that our uncle’s spirit may 
rest; and that we may have rest also, whom he never 
lets sleep in peace?” 

Jason sat awhile, sad and silent; for he had often 
heard of that golden fleece; but he looked on it as 
a thing hopeless and impossible for any mortal man 
to win it. 

But when Pelias saw him silent, he began to talk 
of other things, and courted Jason more and more, 
speaking to him as if he was certain to be his heir, 
and asking his advice about the kingdom; till Jason, 
who was young and simple, could not help saying to 
himself, ‘ ‘Surely he is not the dark man whom people 
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call him. Yet why did he drive my father out?” 
And he asked Pelias boldly, ‘‘Men say that you are 
terrible, and a man of blood; but I find you a kind and 
hospitable man; and as you are to me, so will I be 
to you. Yet why did you drive my father out?” 

Pelias smiled, and sighed. “Men have slandered 
me in that, as in all things. Your father was growing 
old and wear)% and he gave the kingdom up to me of 
his OAvn will. You shall see him to-morrow', and 
ask him; and he will tell you the same.” 

Jason’s heart leapt in him w-hen he heard that he 
was to see his father; and he believed all that Pelias 
said, forgetting that his father might not dare to tell 
the truth. 

“One thing more there is,” said Pelias, “on 
which I need your advice; for, though you are young, 
I see in you a wisdom beyond your years. Ther^ is 
one neighbour of mine, whom I dread more than all 
men on earth. I am stronger than he now, and can 
command him; but I know that if he stay among us, 
he will work my ruin in the end. Can you give me a 
plan, Jason, by which I can rid myself of that man?” 

After a while Jason answered, half laughing, 
“Were I you, I would send him to fetch that same 
golden fleece; for if he once set forth after it you 
would never be troubled with him more.” 

And at that a bitter smile came across Pelias’ 
lips, and a flash of wicked joy into his eyes; and Jason 
saw it, and started; and over his mind came the 
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warning of the old man, and his own one sandal, and 
the oracle, and he saw that he was taken in a trap. 

But Pelias only answered gently, “My son, he 
shall be sent forthwith.” 

“You mean me?” cried Jason, starting up, “be¬ 
cause I came here with one sandal?” And he lifted 
his fist angrily, while Pelias stood up to him like a 
wolf at bay; and whether of the two was the stronger 
and the fiercer it would be hard to tell. 

But after a moment Pelias spoke gently, “Why tlien 
so rash, my son? You, and not I, have said what is 
said; why blame me for what I have not done? Had 
you bid me love the man of whom I spoke, and make 
him my son-in-law and heir, I would have obeyed you; 
and w^hat if I obey you now, and send the man to 
win himself immortal fame? I have not harmed you, 
or him. One thing at least I know, that he will go, 
and that gladly; for he has a hero’s heart within him, 
loving glory, and scorning to break the word which 
he has given.” 

Jason saw that he was entrapped; but his second 
promise to Cheiron came into his mind, and he 
thought, “What if the Centaur were a prophet in 
that also, and meant that I should win the fleece!” 
Then he cried aloud— 

“You have well spoken, cunning uncle of mine! 
I love glory, and I dare keep to my word. I will 
go and fetch this golden fleece. Promise me but 
this in return, and keep your word as I keep mine. 
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Treat my father lovingly while I am gone, for the 
sake of the all-seeing Zeus; and give me up the king¬ 
dom for my own on the day that 1 bring back the 
golden fleece.” 

Then Pelias looked at him and almost loved him, 
in the midst of all his hate; and said*, ‘T promise, 
and I will perform. It will be no shame to give up 
my kingdom to the man who wins that fleece.” 

Then they swore a great oath between them; and 
afterwards both went in, and lay down to sleep. 

But Jason could not sleep for thinking of his mighty 
oath, and how he was to fulfil it, all alone, and without 
wealth or friends. So he tossed a long time upon his 
bed, and thought of this plan and of that; and some¬ 
times Phrixus seemed to call him, in a thin voice, 
faint and low, as if it came from far across the sea, 
“Let me come home to my fathers and have rest.” 
And sometimes he seemed to see the eyes of 
Hera, and to hear her words again—“Call on me 
in the hour of need, and see if the Immortals 
can forget. ’ ’ 

And on the morrow he went to Pelias, and said, 
“Give me a victim, that I may sacrifice to Hera.” 
So he went up, and offered his sacrifice; and as he 
stood by the altar Hera sent a thought into his mind; 
and he went back to Pelias, and said— 

“If you are indeed in earnest, give me two heralds, 
that they may go round to all the princes of the 
Minuai, who were pupils of the Centaur with me, 
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that we may fit out a ship together, and take what 
shall befall.” 

At that Pelias praised his wisdom, and hastened 
to send the heralds out; for he said in his heart, 
‘‘Let all the princes go with him, and, like him, 
never return; for so I shall be lord of all the Minuai, 
and the greatest king in Hellas.” 


How thej built the ship in lolcos 


S O the heralds went out and cried to all the heroes 
of the Minuai, “Who dare come to the adven¬ 
ture of the golden fleece?” 

And Hera stirred the hearts of all the princes, and 
they came from all their valleys to the yellow sands 
of Pagasai. And first came Heracles the mighty, with 
his lion’s skin and club, and behind him Hylas his 
young squire, who bore his arrows and his bow; 
and Tiphys, the skilful steersman; and Butes, the 
fairest of all men; and Castor and Polydeuces the 
twins, the sons of the magic swan; and Caeneus, the 
strongest of mortals, whom the Centaurs tried in 
vain to kill, and overwhelmed him with trimks of 
pine-trees, but even so he would not die; and thither 
came Zetes and Calais, the winged sons of the North- 
wind; and Peleus, the fa&er of Achilles, whose bride 
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was silver-footed Thetis, the goddess of the sea. And 
thither came Telamon and Oileus, the fathers of the 
two Aiantes, who fought upon the plains of Troy; 
and Mopsus, the wise soothsayer, who knew the 
speech of birds; and Idmon, to whom Phoebus gave 
a tongue to prophesy of things to come; and Ancaios, 
who could read the stars, and knew all the circles of 
the heavens; and Argus, the famed ship-builder, and 
many a hero more, in helmets of brass and gold with 
tall dyed horse-hair crests, and embroidered shirts 
of linen beneath their coats of mail, and greaves of 
polished tin to guard tlieir knees in fight; with each 
man his shield upon his shoulder, of many a fold 
of tough bull’s hide, and his sword of tempered 
bronze in his silver-studded belt; and in his right 
hand a pair of lances, of the heavy white ash-staves. 

So they came down to lolcos, and all the city 
came out to meet them, and were never tired with 
looking at their height, and their beauty, and their 
gallant bearing, and the glitter of their inlaid arms. 
And some said, ‘*Never was such a gathering of the 
heroes since the Hellenes conquered the land.” But 
the women sighed over them, and whispered, “Alas! 
they are all going to their death!” 

Then they felled «the pines, on Pelion, and shaped 
them with the axe, and Argus taught them to build 
a galley, the first long ship which ever sailed the seas. 
They pierced her for fifty oars—an oar for each hero 
of the crew—and pitched her with coal-black pitch, 
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and painted her bows with vermilion; and the^ 
named her Argo after Argus, and worked at her all 
day long. And at night Pelias feasted them like a king, 
and they slept in his palace porch. 

But Jason went away to the northward, and into 
the land of Thrace, till he found Orpheus, the prince 
of minstrels, where he dwelt in his cave under 
Rhodope, among the savage Cicon tribes. And he 
asked him, ‘‘Will you leave your mountains, Orpheus, 
my fellow-scholar in old times, and cross Strymon 
once more with me, to sail-with the heroes of the 
Minuai, and bring home the golden fleece, and charm 
for us all men and all monsters with your mas[ic 
harp and song?” 

Then Orpheus sighed, “Have I not had enough 
of toil and of weary wandering far and wide since I 
lived in Cheiron’s cave, above lolcos by the sea? 
In vain is the skill and the voice which my goddess 
mother gave me; in vain have I sung and laboured; 
in vain I went down to the dead, and charmed all 
the kings of Hades, to win back Eurydice my bride. 
For I won her, my beloved, and lost her again the 
same day, and wandered away in my madness, even 
to Egypt and the Libyan sands, and the isles of all 
the seas, driven on by the terrible gadfly, while 1 
charmed in vain the hearts of men, and the savage 
forest beasts, and the trees, and the lifeless stones, with 
.my magic harp and song, giving rest, but finding none. 
But at last Calliope my mother delivered me, and 
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brought me home in peace; and I dwell here in the 
cave alone, among the savage Cicon tribes, softening 
their wild hearts with music and the gentle laws of 
Zeus. And now I must go out again, to the ends of all 
the earth, far awav into the mistv darkness, to the 
last wave of the Eastern Sea. But what is doomed 
must be, and a friend^s demand obeved; for prayers 
are the daughters of Zeus, and who honours them 
honours him.” 

Then Orpheus rose up sighing, and took his harp, 
and went over Stiy'mon. And he led Jason to the 
south-west, up the banks of Haliacmon and o\ er the 
spurs of‘Pindus, to Dodona the town of Zeus, w^here 
it stood by the side of the sacred lake, and the foun¬ 
tain which breathed out fire, in the darkness of the 
ancient oakwood, beneath the mountain of the hun¬ 
dred springs. And he led him to the holy oak, where 
the black dove settled in old times, and was changed 
into the priestess of Zeus, and gave oracles to all 
nations round. And he bade him cut down a bough, 
and sacrifice to Hera and to Zeus; and they took the 
bough and came to lolcos, and nailed it to the beak- 
head of the ship. 

And at last the ship was finished, and they tried to 
launch her down the beach; but she w^as too heavy 
for them to move her, and her keel sank deep into 
the sand. Then all the heroes looked at each other 
blushing; but Jason spoke, and said, ‘‘Let us ask 
the magic bough; perhaps it can help us in our need, ’ ’ 
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Then a voice came from the bough, and Jason 
heard the words it said, and bade Orpheus play upon 
the harp, while the heroes waited round, holding 
the pine-trunk rollers, to help her toward the sea. 

Then Orpheus took his harp, and begcin his magic 
song—^^How sweet it is to ride upon the surges, and 
to leap from wave to wave, while the wind sings 
cheerful in the cordage, and the oars flash fast among 
the foam! How sweet it is to roam across the ocean, 
and see new towns and wondrous lands, and to come 
home laden with treasure, and to win xmdying famel’* 

And the good ship Argo heard him, and longed to 
be away and out at sea; till she stirred in every tim¬ 
ber, and heaved from stem to stem, and leapt up 
from the sand upon the rollers, and plunged onward 
like a gallant horse; and the heroes fed her path with 
pine-trunks, till she rushed into the whispering sea. 

Then they stored her well with food and water, 
and pulled the ladder up on board, and settled them¬ 
selves each man to his oar, and kept time to Orpheus’ 
harp; and away across the bay they rowed southward, 
while the people lined the cliffs; and the women 
wept, while the men shouted, at the starting of that 
gallant crew. 
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How the Argonauts Sailed to Colchis 


A nd what happened next, my children, whether 
it be true or not, stands written in ancient songs, 
which you shall read for yourselves some day. And 
grand old songs they are, written in grand old rolling 
verse; and they call them the Songs of Orpheus, or the 
Orphics, to this day. And they tell how the heroes 
came to Aphetai, across the bay, and waited for the 
south-west wind, and chose themselves a captain from 
their crew; and how all called for Heracles, because 
he was the strongest and most huge; but Heracles 
refused, and called for Jason, because he was the 
wisest of them all. So Jason was chosen captain; 
and Orpheus heaped a pile of wood, and slew a bull, 
and offered it to Hera, and called all the heroes to 
stand round, each man’s head crowned with olive, 
and to strike their swords into the bull. Then he 
filled a golden goblet with the bull’s blood, and with 
wheaten flour, and honey, and wine, and the bitter 
salt sea-water, and bade the heroes taste. So each 
tasted the goblet, and passed it round, and vowed 
an awful vow: and they vowed before the sun, and 
the night, and the blue-haired sea who shakes the 
land, to stand by Jason faithfully in the adventure of 
the golden fleece; and whosoever shrank back, or 
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disobeyed, or turned »raitor to his vow, then justice 
should minister against him, and the Erinnues who 
track guilty men. 

Then Jason lighted the pile, and burnt the carcass 
of the bull; and they went to their ship and sailed 
eastward, like men who have a work to do; and the 
place from which they went was called Aphetai, the 
sailing-place, from that day forth. Three thousand 
years and more ago they sailed away, into the unknown 
Eastern seas; and great nations have come and gone 
since then, and many a storm has swept the earth; 
and many a mighty armament, to which Argo would 
be but one smalTboat; English and French, Turkish 
and Russian, have sailed those waters since; yet the 
fame of that small Argo lives for ever, and her name is 
become a proverb among men. 

So they sailed past the Isle of Sciathos, with the 
Cape of Sepius on their left, and turned to the north¬ 
ward toward Pel ion, up the long Magnesian shore. On 
their right hand was the open sea, and on their left old 
Pelion rose, while the clouds crawled round his dark 
pine-forests, and his caps of summer snow. And their 
hearts yearned for the dear old mountain, as they 
thought of pleasant days gone by, and of the sports 
of their boyhood, and their hunting and their school¬ 
ing in the cave beneath the cliff. And at last Peleus 
spoke, ‘‘Let us land here, friends, and climb the 
dear old hill once more. We are going on a fearful 
journey; who knows if we shall see Pelion again? 
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Let US go up to Cheiron our master, and ask his 
blessing ere we start. And I have a boy, too, with 
him, whom he trains as he trained me once—the 
son whom Thetis brought me, the silver-footed lady 
of the sea, w^hom I caught in the cave, and tamed her, 
though she changed her shape seven times. For she 
changed, as I held her, into water, and to \apour, 
and to burning flame, and to a rock, and to a black¬ 
maned lion, and to a tall and stately tree. But I held 
her and held her ever, till she took her own shape 
again, and led her to my father’s house, and won her 
for my bride. And all the rulers of Olympus came to 
our wedding, and the heavens and the earth rejoiced 
together, when an Immortal wedded mortal man. And 
now let me see my son; for it is not often I shall see him 
upon earth: famous he will be, but short-lived, and 
die in the flower of youth.” 

So Tiphys the helmsman steered them to the shore 
under the crags of Pelion; and they went up through 
the dark pine-forests tow^ards the Centaur’s cave. 

And they came into the misty hall, beneath the 
snow-crowned crag; and saw the great Centaur 
lying, with his huge limbs spread upon the rock; 
and beside him stood Achilles, the child whom no 
steel could wound, and played upon his harp right 
sweetly, while Cheiron watched and smiled. 

Then Cheiron leapt up and welcomed them, and 
kissed them every one, and set a feast before them 
of swine’s flesh, and venison, and good wine; and 
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young Achilles served them, and carried the golden 
goblet around. And after supper all the heroes 
clapped their hands, and called on Orpheus to sing, 
but he refused, and said, “How can I, who am the 
younger, sing before our ancient host?” So they 
called on Cheiron to sing, and Achilles brought him 
his harp; and he began a wondrous song; a famous 
story of old time, of the fight between the Centaurs 
and the Lapithai, which you may still see carved in 
stone. He sang how his brothers came to ruin by their 
folly, when they were mad with wine; and how thev 
and the heroes fought, with fists, and teeth, and the 
goblets fi*om which they drank;. and how they tore 
up the pine-trees in their fury, and hurled great 
cr^gs of stone, while the mountains thundered with 
the battle, and the land was wasted far and wide; 
till the Lapithai drove them from their home in the 
rich Thessalian plains to the lonely glens of Pindus, 
leaving Cheiron all alone. And the heroes praised 
his song right heartily; for some of them had helped 
in that great fight. 

Then Orpheus took the lyre, and sang of Chaos, 
- and the making of the wondrous World, and how all 
things sprang from Love, who could not live alone 
in the Abyss. And as he sang, his voice rose from the 
cave, above the crags, and through the tree-tops, and 
the glens of oak and pine. And the trees bowed their 
heads when they heard it, and the gray rocks cracked 
and rang, and the forest beasts crept near to listen, and 
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the birds forsook their nests and hovered round. And 
old Cheiron clapped his hands together, and beat his 
hoofs upon the ground, for wonder at that magic 
song. 

Then Peleus kissed his boy, and wept over him, 
and they went down to the ship; and Cheiron came 
down with them, weeping, and kissed them one by 
one, and blessed them, and promised them great 
renoYm. And the heroes wept when they left him, 
till their great hearts could weep no more; for he 
w'as kind and just and pious, and wiser than all beasts 
and men. Then he went up to a cliff and prayed for 
them, that they might come home safe and well; 
while the heroes rowed away, and watched him 
standing on his cliff above the sea, with his great 
hands raised tow'ard heaven, and his white locks 
waving in the wind; and they strained their eyes to 
watch him to the last, for they felt that they should 
look on him no more. 

So they rowed on over the long swell of the sea, 
past Olympus, the seat of the Immortals, and past 
the wooded bays of Athos, and Samothrace the sacred 
isle; and they came past Lemnos to the Hellespont, 
and through the narrow strait of Abydos, and so on 
into the Propontis, which we call Marmora now. And 
there they met with Cyzicus, ruling in Asia over the 
Dolions, who, the songs say, was the son ofdEneas, 
of whom you will hear many a tale some day. For 
Homer tells us how he fought at Troy, and Virgil 
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how he sailed away and founded Rome; and men be¬ 
lieved until late years that from him sprang our old 
British kings. Now Cyzicus, the songs say, w^elcomed 
the heroes, for his father had been one of Cheiron’s 
scholars; so he welcomed them, and feasted them, 
and stored their ship with com and wine, and cloaks 
and rugs, the songs say, and shirts, of which no doubt 
they stood in need. 

. But at night, while they lay sleeping, came down 
on them terrible men, who lived with the bears in 
the mountains, like Titans or giants in shape; for 
each of them had six arms, and they fought with 
young firs and pines. But Heracles killed them all 
before mom with his deadly poisoned arrows; but 
among them, in the darkness, he slew Cyzicus the 
kindly prince. 

Then they got to their ship and to their oars, 
and Tiphys bade them cast off the hawsers and go to 
sea. But as he spoke a whirlwind came, and spun 
the Argo round, and twisted the hawsers together, so 
that no man could loose them. Then Tiphys dropped 
the rudder from his hand, and cried, “This comes 
from the Gods above.But Jason went forward, and 
asked counsel of the magic bough. 

Then the magic bough spoke, and answered: “This 
is because you have slain Cyzicus your friend. You 
must appease his soul, or you will never leave this 
shore.” 

Jason went back sadly, and told the heroes what 
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he had heard. And they leapt on shore, and searched 
till dawn; and at daA\Ti thev found the bodv, all 
rolled in dust and blood, among the corpses of those 
monstrous beasts. And thev wept over their kind 
host, and laid him on a fair bed, and heaped a huge 
mound over him, and offered black sheep at his tomb, 
and Orpheus sang a magic song to him, that his spirit 
might have rest. And then they held games at the 
tomb, after the custom of those times, and Jason 
gave prizes to each winner. To Ancaios he gave a 
golden cup, for he wrestled best of all; and to 
Heracles a silver one, for he was the strongest of all; 
and to Castor, who rode best, a golden crest; and 
Polydeuces the boxer had a rich carpet, and to 
Orpheus for his song a sandal with golden wings. 
But Jason himself was the best of all the archers, and 
the Minuai crowned him with an olive crowm; and 
so, the songs say, the soul of good Cyzicus was 
appeased and the heroes went on their way'in peace. 

But when Cyzicus’ wife heard that he w^as dead 
she died likewise of grief; and her tears became a 
fountain of clear water, which flows the whole year 
round. 

Then they rowed away, the songs say, along the 
Mysian shore, and past the mouth of Rhyndacus, 
till they found a pleasant bay, sheltered by the long ' 
ridges of Arganthus, and by high walls of basalt rock. 
And there they ran the ship ashore upon the yellow 
sand, and furled the sail, and took the mast down, 
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and lashed it in its crutch. And next they let down 
the ladder, and went ashore to sport and rest. 

And there Heracles went away into the woods, 
bow in hand, to hunt wild deer; and Hylas the fair 
boy slipped away after him, and followed him by 
stealth, until he lost himself among the glens, and 
sat down weary to rest himself by the side of a lake; 
and there the water-nymphs came up to look at him, 
and loved him, and carried him down imder the lake 
to be their playfellow, for ever happy and young. 
And Heracles sought for him in vain, shouting his 
name till all the mountains rang; but Hylas never 
heard him, far down under the sparkling lake. So 
while Heracles wandered searching for him, a fair 
breeze sprang up, and Heracles was nowhere to be 
found; and the Argo sailed away, and Heracles was 
left behind, and never saw the noble Phasian stream. 

Then the Minuai came to a doleful land, where 
Amycus the giant ruled, and cared nothing for the 
laws of Zeus, but challenged all strangers to box 
with him, and those whom he conquered he slew. 
But Polydeuces the boxer struck him a harder blow 
than he ever felt before, and slew him; and the Min¬ 
uai went on up the Bosporus, till they came to the 
city of Phineus, the fierce Bithynian king; for Zetes 
and Calais bade Jason land there, because they had a 
work to do. 

And they went up from the shore toward the city, 
through forests white with snow; and Phineus came 
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out to meet them with a lean and woeful face, and 
said, ‘‘Welcome, gallant heroes, to the land of bitter 
blasts, the land of cold and misery; yet I wdll feast 
you as best I can.” And he led them in, and set 
meat before them; but before they could put their 
hands to their mouths, dowm came two fearful 
monsters, the like of whom man never saw-; for they 
had the faces and the hair of fair maidens, but the 
wings and claws of hawks; and they snatched the meat 
from off the table, and flew shrieking out above the 
roofs. 

Then Phineus beat his breast and cried: “These 
are the Harpies, w^hose names are the Whirlwind 
and the Swift, the daughters of Wonder and of the 
Amber-nymph, and they rob us night and day. They 
carried off the daughters of Pandareus, whom all 
the Gods has blessed; for Aphrodite fed them on 
Olympus with honey and milk and wine; and Hera 
gave them beauty and wisdom, and Athene skill in all 
the arts; but when they came to their wedding, the 
Harpies snatched them both away, and gave them to 
be slaves to the Erinnues, and live in horror all their 
days. And now they haunt me, and my people, and 
the Bosporus, with fearful storms; and sweep away 
our food from off our tables, so that we starve in 
spite of all our wealth.” 

Then up rose Zetes and Calais, the winged sons 
of the North-wind, and said, “Do you not know us, 
Phineus, and these wings which grow upon our backs V ’ 
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And Phineus hid his face in terror; but he anwered 
not a word. 

“Because you have been a traitor, Phineus, the 
Harpies haunt you night and day. Where is Cleo¬ 
patra our sister, your wife, whom you keep in prison? 
and where are her two children, whom you blinded 
in your rage, at the bidding of an evil woman, and 
cast them out upon the rocks? Swear to us that you 
will right our sister, and cast out that wicked woman ; 
and then we will free you from your plague, and drive 
the whirlwind maidens to the south; but if not, 
we will put out your eyes, as you put out the eyes 
of your own sons.’* 

Then Phineus swore an oath to them, and drove 
out the wicked woman; and Jason took those two 
poor children, and cured their eyes with magic 
herbs. 

But Zetes and Calais rose up sadly and said, “Fare¬ 
well now, heroes all; farewell, our dear companions, 
with whom we played on Pelion in old times; for a 
fate is laid upon us, and our day is come at last, in 
which we must hunt the whirlwinds over land and 
sea for ever; and if we catch them they die, and if 
not, we die ourselves.” 

At that all the heroes wept; but the two young 
men sprang up and aloft into Ae air after the Harpies, 
and the battle of the winds began. 

The heroes trembled in silence as they heard the 
shrieking of the blasts; while the palace rocked and 
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all the city, and great stones were torn from the 
crags, and the forest pines were hurled earthward, 
north and south and east and west, and the Bosporus 
boiled white with foam, and the clouds were dashed 
against the cliffs. 

But at last the battle ended, and the Harpies 
fled screaming toward the south, and the sons of 
the North-wind rushed after them, and brought 
clear sunshine w'here they passed. For many a 
league they "followed them, over all the isles of the 
Cyclades, and away to the south-west across Hellas, 
till they came to the Ionian Sea, and there they 
fell upon the Echinades, at the mouth of the Achelous; 
and those isles were called the Whirlwind Isles for 
many a hundred years. But what became of Zetes 
and Calais I know not, for the heroes never saw them 
again: and some say that Heracles met them, and 
quarrelled with them, and slew them with his arrows; 
and some say that they fell down from weariness and 
the heat of the summer sun, and that the Sun-god 
buried them among the Cyclades, in the pleasant 
Isle of Tenos; and for many hundred years their grave 
was shown there, and over it a pillar, which turned 
to every wind. But those dark storms and whirl¬ 
winds haunt the Bosporus until this day. 

But the Argonauts went eastward, and out into 
the open sea, which we now call the Black Sea, 
but it was called the Euxine then. No Hellene had 
ever crossed it, and all feared that dreadful sea, and 
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its rocks, and shoals, 2ind fogs, and bitter freezing 
storms; and they told strange stories of it, some false 
and some half-true, how it stretched northward to 
the ends of the earth, and the sluggish Putrid Sea, 
and the everlasting night, and the regions of the dead. 
So the heroes trembled, for all their courage, as they 
came into that wild Black Sea, and saw it stretching 
out before them, without a shore, as far as eye could 
see. 

And first Orpheus spoke, and warned them, ^‘We 
shall come now to the wandering blue rocks; my 
mother warned me of them—Calliope, the immortal 
muse.” 

And soon they saw the blue rocks shining like 
spires and castles of gray glass, while an ice-cold 
wind blew from them and chilled all the heroes* 
hearts. And as they neared they could see them 
heaving, as they rolled upon the long sea-waves, 
crashing and grinding together, till the roar went 
up to heaven. The sea sprang up in spouts between 
them, and swept round them in white sheets of foam; 
but their heads swung nodding high in air, while the 
wind whistled shrill among the crags. 

The heroes* hearts sank within them, and they 
lay upon their oars in fear; but Orpheus called to 
Tiphys the helmsman, “Between them we must 
pass; so look ahead for an opening, and be brave, 
for Hera is with us.** But Tiphys the cunning helms- 
toan stood silent, clenching his teeth, till he saw a 
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heron come flying mast-high toward the rocks, and 
hover awhile before them, as if looking for a passage 
through. Then he cried, “Hera has sent us a pilot; 
let us follow the cunning bird.” 

Then the heron flapped to and fro a moment, 
till he saw a hidden gap, and into it he rushed like 
an arrow, while the heroes watched what would 
befall. 

And the blue rocks clashed together as the bird 
fled swiftly through; but they struck but a feather 
from his tail, and then rebounded apart at the 
shock/ 

Then Tiphys cheered the heroes, and they shouted, 
and the oars bent like withes beneath their strokes 
as they rushed between those toppling ice-crags and 
the cold blue lips of death. And ere the rocks could 
meet again they had passed them, and were safe out 
in the open sea. 

And after that they sailed on wearily along the 
Asian coast, by the Black Cape and Thynias, where 
the hot stream of Thymbri? falls into the sea, and 
Sangarius, whose waters float on the Euxine, till 
they came to Wolf the river, and to Wolf the kindly 
king. And there died two brave heroes, Idmon and 
Tiphys the wise helmsman: one died of an evil sick- « 
ness, and one a wild boar slew. So the heroes heaped 
a moimd above them, and set upon it an oar on high, 
and left them there to sleep together, on the far-off 
Lycian shore. But Idas killed the boar, and avenged 
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Tiphys; and Ancaios took the rudder and was helms¬ 
man, and steered them on toward the east. 

And they went on past Sinope, and many a mighty 
river’s mouth, and past many a barbarous tribe, and 
the cities of the Amazons, the warlike women of the 
East, till all night they heard the clank of anvils and 
the roar of furnace-blasts, and the forge-fires shone 
like sparks through the darkness in the mountain 
glens aloft; for they were come to the shores of the 
Chalybes, the smiths who never tire, but serve Ares 
the cruel War-god, forging weapons day and night. 

And at day-dawn they looked eastward, and mid¬ 
way between the sea and the sky they saw white 
snow-peaks hanging, glittering sharp and bright 
above the clouds. And they knew that they were come 
to Caucasus, at the end of all the earth: Caucasus the 
highest of all mountains, the father of the rivers of 
the East. On his peak lies chained the Titan, while 
a vulture tears his heart; and at his feet are piled dark 
forests round the magic Colchian land. 

And they rowed three days to the eastward, while 
Caucasus rose higher hour by hour, till they saw 
the ^rk stream of Phasis rushing headlong to the sea, 
and, shining above the tree-tops, the golden roofs of 
King Aietes, the child of the Sim. 

Then out spoke Ancaios the helmsman, ‘‘We are 
come to our goal at last, for there are the roofs of 
Aietes, and the woods where all poisons grow; but 
who can tell us where among them is hid the golden 
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fleece? Many a toil must we bear ere we find it, and 
bring it home to Greece.” 

But Jason cheered the heroes, for his heart was 
high and bold; and he said, ‘‘I will go alone up to 
Aietes, though he be the child of the Sun, and win 
him with soft w^ords. Better so than to go all together, 
and to come to blows at once.” But the Minuai 
would not stay behind, so they rowed boldly up the 
stream. 

And a dream came to Aietes, and filled his heart 
with fear. He thought he saw" a shining star, which 
fell into his daughter’s lap; and that Medeia his daugh¬ 
ter took it gladly, and carried it to the river-side, and 
cast it in, and there the w'hirling river bore it dowm, 
and out into the Euxine Sea. 

Then he leapt up in fear, and bade his servants 
bring his chariot, that he might go down to the river¬ 
side and appease the nymphs, and the heroes whose 
spirits haunt the bank. So he went down in his golden 
chariot, and his daughters by his side, Medeia the 
fair witch-maiden, and Chalciope, who had been 
Phrixus’ wife, and behind him a crowd of servants 
and soldiers, for he was a rich and mighty prince. 

And as he drove down by the reedy river he saw 
Argo sliding up beneath the bank, and many a hero 
in her, like Immortals for beauty and for strength, 
as their weapons glittered round them in the level 
morning sunlight, through the white mist of the 
stream. But Jason was the noblest of all; for Hera, 
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who loved him, gave him beauty and tallness and 
terrible manhood. 

And when they came near together and looked 
into each other’s eyes the heroes were awed before 
Aietes as he shone in his chariot, like his father the 
glorious Sun; for his robes were of rich gold tissue, 
and the rays of his diadem flashed fire; and in his 
hand he bore a jewelled sceptre, which glittered 
like the stars; and sternly he looked at them imder 
his brows, and sternly he spoke and loud— 

‘^Who are you, and what want you here, that you 
come to the shore of Cutaia? Do you take no account 
of my rule, nor of my people the Colchians who serve 
me, who never tired yet in the battle, and know well 
how to face an invader?’’ 

And the heroes sat silent awhile before the face 
of that ancient king. But Hera the awful goddess put 
courage into Jason’s heart, and he rose and shouted 
loudly in answer, “We are no pirates nor lawless 
men. We come not to plunder and to ravage, or 
carry away slaves from your land; but my uncle, the 
son of Poseidon, Pelias the Minuan king, he it is who 
has set me on a quest to bring home the golden fleece. 
And these too, my bold comrades, they are no name¬ 
less men; for some are the sons of Immortals, and 
some of heroes far renowned. And we too never tire 
in battle, and know well how to give blows and to 
take: yet we wish to be guests at your table: it will 
be better so for both. ’ ’ 
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Then Aietes’ rage rushed up like a whirlwind, 
and his eyes flashed fire as he heard; but he crushed 
his anger dowTi in his breast, and spoke mildly a 
cxinning speech— 

“If you will fight for the fleece with my Col- 
chians, then many a man must die. But do you 
indeed expect to win from me the fleece in fight? 
So few you are that if you be worsted I can load your 
ship with your corpses. But if you will be ruled by 
me, you will find it better far to choose the best man 
among you, and let him fulfil the labours which I 
demand. Then I will give him the golden fleece for 
a prize and a glory to you all. ’ ’ 

So saying, he turned his horses and drove back 
in silence to the town. And the Minuai sat silent with 
sorrow, and longed for Heracles and his strength; 
for there was no facing the thousands of the Colchians 
and the fearful chance of war. 

But Chalciope, Phrixus’ widow, went w^eeping 
to the town; for she remembered her Minuan hus¬ 
band, and all the pleasures of her youth, while she 
watched the fair faces of his kinsmen, and their long 
locks of golden hair. And she whispered to Medeia 
her sister, “Why should all these brave men die? 
why does not my father give them up the fleece, that 
my husband^s spirit may have rest?’* 

And Medeia’s heart pitied the heroes,* and Jason 
most of all; and she answered, “Our father is stem 
and terrible, and who can win the golden fleece?” 
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But Chalciope said, “These men are not like our 
men; there is nothing which they cannot dare nor 
do/’ 

And Medeia thought of Jason and his brave 
countenance, and said, “If there was one among 
them who knew no fear, I could show him how to 
win the fleece.” 

So in the dusk of evening they went down to the 
river-side, Chalciope and Medeia the witch-maiden, 
and Argus, Phrixus’ son. And Argus the boy crept 
forward, among the beds of reeds, till he came where 
the heroes were sleeping, on the thwarts of the ship, 
beneath the bank, while Jason kept ward on shore, 
and leant upon his lance full of thought. And the boy 
came to Jason, and said— 

“I am the son of Phrixus, your cousin ; and 
Chalciope my mother waits for you, to talk about the 
golden fleece.” 

Then Jason went boldly with the boy, and found 
the two princesses standing; and when Chalciope 
saw him she wept, and took his hands, and cried— 

“O cousin of my beloved, go home before you 
die!” 

“It would be base to go home now, fair princess, 
and to have sailed all these seas in vain.” Then both 
the princesses besought him; but Jason said, “It is 
too late.” 

“But you know not,” said Medeia, “what he 
must do who would win the fleece.. He must tame 
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the two brazen-footed bulls, who breathe devouring 
flame; and with them he must plough ere nightfall 
four acres in the field of Ares; and he must sow 
them with serpents’ teeth, of which each tooth 
springs up into an armed man. Then he must fight 
with all those warriors; and little will it profit him 
to conquer them, for the fleece is guarded by a serpent, 
more huge than any mountain pine; and over his body 
you must step if you would reach the golden fleece.” 

Then Jason laughed bitterly. ‘^Unjustly is that 
fleece kept here, and by an unjust and lawdess king; 
and unjustly shall I die in my youth, for I will attempt 
it ere another sun be set.” 

Then Medeia trembled, and said, ^‘No mortal 
man can reach that fleece unless I guide him through. 
For round it, beyond the river, is a wall full nine ells 
high, with lofty towers and buttresses, and mighty 
gates of threefold brass; and over the gates the wall is' 
arched, with golden battlements above. And over 
the gateway sits Brimo, the wild witch-huntress of the 
woods, brandishing a pine-torch in her hands,Avhile 
her mad hounds howl around. No man dare meet her 
or look on her, but only I her priestess, and she 
watches far and wide lest any stranger should come 
near. ’ ’ 

‘^No wall so high but it may be climbed at last, 
and no wood so thick but it may be crawled through; 
no serpent so wary but he may be charmed, or 
witch-queen so fierce but spells may soothe her; and I 
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may yet win the golden fleece, if a wise maiden help 
bold men/’ 

And he looked at Medeia cunningly, and held her 
with his glittering eye, till she blushed and trembled, 
and said— 

“Who can face the fire of the bull’s breath, and 
fight ten thousand armed men?” 

“He whom you help,” said Jason, flattering her, 
“for your fame is spread over all the earth. Are you 
not the queen of all encheintresses, wiser even than 
your sister Circe, in her fairy island in the West?” 

“Would that I were with my sister Circe in her 
fairy island in the West, far away from sore tempta¬ 
tion and thoughts which tear the heart! But if it must 
be so—^for why should you die?—I have an ointment 
here; I made it from the magic ice-flower which 
sprang from Prometheus’ wound, above the clouds 
on Caucasus, in the dreary fields of snow. Anoint 
yourself with that, and you shall have in you seven 
men’s strength; and anoint your shield with it, and 
neither fire'nor sword can harm you. But what you 
begin you must end before sunset, for its virtue lasts 
only one day. And anoint your helmet with it before 
you sow the serpents’ teeth; and when die sons of 
earth spring up, cast your helmet among their ranks, 
and the deadly crop of the War-god’s field will mow 
itself, and perish.” 

Then Jason fell on his knees before her, and 
thanked her and kissed her hands; and she^gave him 
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the vase of ointment, and fled trembling through the 
reeds. And Jason told his comrades "^vhat had 
happened, and showed them the box of ointment; 
and all rejoiced but Idcis, and he grew mad with envy. 

And at sunrise Jason went and bathed, and 
anointed himself from head to foot, and his shield, 
and his helmet, and his weapons, and bade his com¬ 
rades try the spell. So they tried to bend his lance, 
but it stood like an iron bar; and Idas in spite hewed 
at it with his sword, but the blade flew to splinters 
in his face. They hurled their lances at his shield, but 
the spear-points turned like lead; and Caeneus tried 
to throw him, but he never stirred a foot; and 
Polydeuces struck him with his fist a blow which 
would have killed an ox, but Jason only smiled, and 
the heroes danced about him with delight; and he 
leapt, and ran, and shouted in the joy of that enor¬ 
mous strength, till the sun rose, and it was time to go 
and to claim Aietes’ promise. 

So he sent up Telamon and Aithalides to tell Aietes 
that he was ready for the fight; and they went up 
among the marble walls, and beneath the roofs of 
gold, and stood in Aietes' hall, while he grew pale 
with rage. 

“Fulfil your promise to us, child of the blazing 
Sun. Give us the serpents' teeth, and let loose the 
fiery bulls; for we have found a champion among us 
who can win the golden fleece." 

And Aietes bit his lips, for he fancied that they had 
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fled away by night: but he could not go back from his 
promise; so he gave them the serpents’ teeth. 

Then he called for his chariot and his horses, and 
sent heralds through all the town; and all the people 
went out with him to the dreadful War-god’s field. 

And there Aietes sat upon his throne, with his 
warriors on each hand, thousands and tens of 
thousands, clothed from head to foot in steel chain- 
mail. And the people and the women crowded to 
every window and bank and wall; while the Minuai 
stood together, a mere handful in the midst of that 
great host. 

And Chalciope was there and Argus, trembling, 
and Medeia, wrapped closely in her veil; but Aietes 
did not know that she was muttering cunning spells 
between her lips. 

Then Jason cried, ‘‘Fulfil your promise, and let 
your fiery bulls come forth.” 

Then Aietes bade open the gates, and the magic 
bulls leapt out. Their brazen hoofs rang upon the 
ground, and their nostrils sent out sheets of flame, 
as they rushed with lowered heads upon Jason; but 
he never flinched a step. The flame of their breath 
swept round him, but it singed not a hair of his 
head; and the bulls stopped short and trembled 
when Medeia began her spell. 

Then Jason sprang upon the nearest and seized him 
by the horn; and up and down they wrestled, till 
the bull fell grovelling on his knees; for the heart of 
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the brute died within him, and his mighty limbs 
were loosed, beneath the steadfast eve of that dark 
witch-maiden and the magic whisper of her lips. 

So both the bulls were tamed and yoked; and 
Jason bound them to the plough, and goaded them 
onward with his lance till he had ploughed the 
sacred field. 

And all the Minuai shouted; but Aietes bit his lips 
with rage, for the half of Jason’s work was over, and 
the sun was yet high in heaven. 

Then he took the serpents’ teeth and sowed them, 
and waited what would befall. But Medeia looked at 
him and at his helmet, lest he should forget the lesson 
she had taught. 

And every furrow heaved and bubbled, and out 
of every clod arose a man. Out of the earth they rose 
by thousands, each clad from head to foot in steel, 
and drew their swords and rushed on Jason, where 
he stood in the midst alone. 

Then the Minuai grew pale with fear for him; but 
Aietes laughed a bitter laugh. ‘‘See! if I had not 
warriors enough already round me, I could call them 
out of the bosom of the earth.” 

But Jason snatched off his helmet, and hurled it 
into the thickest of the throng. And blind madness 
came upon them, suspicion, hate, and fear; and one 
cried to his fellow, “Thou didst strike me!” and 
another, “Thou art Jason; thou shalt die!” So fury 
seized those earth-born phantoms, and each turned 
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his hand against the rest; and they fought and were 
never weary, till they all lay dead upon the ground. 
Then the magic furrows opened, and the kind earth 
took them home into her breast; and the grass grew 
up eJl green again above them, and Jason’s work was 
done. 

Then the Minuai rose and shouted, till Prometheus 
heard them from his crag. And Jason-cried, “Lead 
me to the fleece this moment, before the sim goes 
down. ’ ’ 

But Aietes thought, “He has conquered the bulls, 
and sown and reaped the deadly crop. Who is thig 
who is proof a^inst all magic? He may kill the 
serpent yet.” So he delayed, and sat taking counsel 
with his princes till the sxm went down and all was 
dark. Then he bade a herald cry, “Every man 
to his home for to-night. To-morrow we will meet 
these heroes, and speak about the golden fleece.” 

Then he tvuned and looked at Medeia. “This is 
your doing, felse witch-maid! You have helped these 
yellow-haired strangers, and brought shame upon 
your fiither and yourself!” 

Medeia shrank and trembled, and her face grew 
paJe with fear; and Aietes knew that she was guilty, 
and whispered, “If they win the fleece, you die!” 

But the Minuai marched toward their ship, 
growling like lions cheated of their prey; for they 
saw that Aietes meant to mock them, and to cheat 
them out of all their toil. And Oileus said, “Let 
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US go to the grove together, and take the fleece 
by force/* 

And Idas the rash cried, “Let us draw lots who shall 
go in first; for, while the dragon is devouring one, the 
rest can slay him and carry off the fleece in peace.** 
But Jason held them back, though he praised them; 
for he hoped for Medeia’s help. 

And after a while Medeia came trembling, and 
wept a long while before she spoke. And at last— 
“My end is come, and I must die; for my father 
has found out that I have helped you. You he would 
kill if he dared; but he will not harm you, because 
you have been his guests. Go, then, go, and remember 
poor Medeia when you are far away across the sea/* 
But all the heroes cried— 

“If you die, we die with you; for without you w^e 
cannot win the fleece, and home we will not go 
without it, but fall here fighting to the last man/* 
“You need not die,** said Jason. “Flee home with 
us across the sea. Show us first how to win the 
fleece; for you can do it. Why else are you the 
priestess of the grove ? Show us but how to win the 
fleece, and come with us, and you shall be my queen, 
and rule over the rich princes of the Minuai, in 
lolcos by the sea. * * 

And all the heroes pressed rotind, and vowed to 
her that she should be their queen. 

Medeia wept, and shuddered, and hid her face in 
her hands; for her heart yearned after her sisters 
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and her playfellows, and the home where she was 
brought up as a child. But at last she looked up at 
Jason, and spoke between her sobs— 

‘‘Must I leave my home and my people, to wander 
with strangers across the sea? The lot is cast, and I 
must endure it. I will show you how to win the 
golden fleece. Bring up your ship to the wood-side, 
and moor her there against the bank; and let Jason 
come up at midnight, and one brave comrade with 
him, and meet me beneath the wall.” 

Then all the heroes cried together, ‘T will go!” 
^^and I!” ^^and I!” And Idas the rash grew mad with 
envy; for he longed to be foremost in all things. But 
Medeia calmed them, and said, ‘‘Orpheus shall go 
with Jason, and bring his magic harp; for I hear of him 
that he is the king of all rninstrels, and can charm all 
things on earth.” 

And Orpheus laughed for joy, and clapped his 
hands, because the choice had fallen on him; for in 
those days poets and singers were as bold warriors 
as the best. 

So at midnight they went up the bank, and found 
Medeia; and beside came Absyrtus her young 
brother, leading a yearling lamb. 

Then Medeia brought them to a thicket beside 
the War-god’s gate; and there she bade Jason dig a- 
ditch, and kill the lamb, and leave it there, and strew 
on it magic herbs and honey from the honeycomb. 

Then sprang up through the earth, with the 
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red fire flashing before her, Brimo the wild witch- 
huntress, while her mad hounds howled around. She 
had one head like a horse’s, and another like a raven¬ 
ing hound’s, and another, like a hissing snake’s, and 
a sword in either hand. And she leapt into the ditch 
with her hounds, and they ate and drank their fill, 
while Jason and Orpheus trembled, and Medeia hid 
her eyes. And at last the witch-queen vanished, and 
fled with her hounds into the woods; and the bars of 
the gates fell down, and the brazen doors flew wide, 
and Medeia and the heroes ran forward and hurried 
through the poison wood, among the dark stems of 
the mighty beeches, guided by the gleam of the 
golden fleece, until they saw it hanging on one vast 
tree in the midst. And Jason would have sprung to 
seize it; but Medeia held him back, and pointed, 
shuddering, to the tree-foot, where the mighty 
serpent lay, coiled in and out among the roots, with 
a body like a mountain pine. His coils stretched 
many a fathom, spangled with bronze and gold; and 
half of him they could see, but no more, for the rest 
lay in the darkness far beyond. 

And when he saw them coming he lifted up his 
head, and watched them with his small bright eyes, 
and flcished his forked tongue, and roared like the 
fire among the woodlands, till the forest tossed and 
groaned. For his cries shook the trees from leaf to 
root, and swept over the long reaches of the river, 
and over Aietes’ hall, and woke the sleepers in 
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the city, till mothers clasped their children in 
their fear* 

But Medeia called gently to him, and he stretched 
out his long spotted neck, and licked her hand, and 
looked up in her face, as if to ask for food. Then she 
made a sign to Orpheus, and he began his magic 
song. 

And as he sang, the forest grew calm again, and the 
leaves on every tree hung still; and the serpent’s 
head sank down, and his brazen coils grew limp, and 
his glittering eyes closed lazily, till he breathed as 
gently as a child, while Orpheus called to pleasant 
Slumber, who gives peace to men, and beasts, and 
waves. 

Then Jason leapt forward warily, and stepped acros 
that mighty snake, and tore the fleece from off the 
tree-trunk; and the four rushed down the garden, to 
the bank where the Argo lay. 

There was a silence for a moment, while Jason held 
the golden fleece on high. Then he cried, ‘‘Go now, 
good Argoy swift and steady, if ever you would see 
Pel ion more.” 

And she went, as the heroes drove her, grim and 
silent all, with muffled oars, till the pine-wood bent 
like willow in their hands, and stout Argo groaned 
beneath their strokes. 

On and on, beneath the dewy darkness, they fled 
swiftly down the swirling stream; underneath black 
walls, and temples, and the castles of the princes of 
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the East; past sluice-mouths, and fragrant gardens, 
and groves of all strange fruits; past marshes where 
fat kine lay sleeping, and long beds of whispering 
reeds; till they heard the merry music of the surge 
upon the bar, as it tumbled in the moonlight all 
alone- 

Into the surge they rushed, and Argo leapt the 
breakers like a horse; for she knew the time was 
come to show her mettle, and win honour for the 
heroes and herself. 

Into the surge they rushed, and Argo leapt the 
breakers like a horse, till the heroes stopped, all 
panting, each man upon his oar, as she slid into the 
still broad sea. 

Then Orpheus took his harp and sang a paean, till 
the heroes’ hearts rose high again; and they rowed 
on stoutly and steadfastly, away into the darkness of 
the West. 


How the Argonauts were Driven into the 
Unknown Sea 


S O they fled away in haste to the westward; 

but Aietes manned his fleet and followed them. 
And Lynceus the quick-eyed saw him coming, while 
he was still many a mile away, and cried, ‘T see a 
hundred ships, like a flock of white swans, far in the 
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east/* And at that they rowed hard, like heroes ; but 
the ships came nearer every hour. 

Then Medeia, the dark witch-maiden, laid a cruel 
and a cunning plot; for she killed Absyrtus her young 
brother, and cast him into the sea, and said, ‘‘Ere 
my father can take up his corpse and bury it, he must 
wait long, and be left far behind/’ 

And all the heroes shuddered, and looked one at 
the other for shame; yet they did not punish that 
dark witch-woman, because she had won for them the 
golden fleece. 

And when Aietes came to the place he saw the 
floating corpse; and he stopped a long while, and 
bewailed his son, and took him up, and went home. 
But he sent on his sailors toward the westward, and 
bound them by a mighty curse—“Bring back to me 
that dark witch-woman, that she may die a dreadful 
death. But if you return without her, you shall die 
by the same death yourselves. ’ ’ 

So the Argonauts escaped for that time: but Father 
Zeus saw that foul crime; and out of the heavens he 
sent a storm, and swept the ship far from her course. 
Day after day the storm drove her, amid foam and 
blinding mist, till they knew no longer where they 
were, for the sun was blotted from the skies. And 
at last the ship struck on a shoal, amid low isles of 
mud and sand, and the waves rolled over her and 
through her, and the heroes lost all hope of life. 

Then Jason cried to Hera, “Fair queen, who hasjt 
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befriended us till now, why hast thou left us in our 
misery, to die here among unknown seas? It is hard 
to lose the honour which we have won with such toil 
and danger, and hard never to see Hellas again, and 
the pleasant bay of Pagasai.” 

Then out and spoke the magic bough which stood 
upon the Argons beak, ‘‘Because Father Zeus is angry, 
all this has fallen on you; for a cruel crime has been 
done on board, and the sacred ship is foul with 
blood/’ 

At that some of the heroes cried, “Medeia is the 
murderess. Let the witch-woman bear her sin, and 
die! ” And they seized Medeia, to hurl her into the sea, 
and atone for the yoxmg boy’s death; but the magic 
bough spoke again, “Let her live till her crimes are 
full. Vengeance waits for her, slow and sure; but 
she must live, for you need her still. She must show 
you the way to hpr sister Circe, who lives among 
the islands of the West. To her you must sail, a 
weary way, and she shall cleanse you from your 
guilt.” 

Then all the heroes wept aloud when they heard 
the sentence of the oak; for they knew that a dark 
journey lay before them, and years of bitter toil. And 
some upbraided the dark witch-woman, and some 
said, “Nay, we are her debtors still; without her we 
should never have won the fleece.”- But most of 
them bit their lips in silence, for they feared the 
witch’s spells. 
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And now the sea grew calmer, and the sun shone 
out once more, and the heroes thrust the ship off 
the sand-bank, and rowed forward on their weary 
course under the guiding of the dark witch-maiden, 
into the wastes of the unknown sea. 

Whither they went I cannot tell, nor how they 
came to Circe*s isle. Some say that they went to the 
westward, and up the Is ter stream, and so came into 
the Adriatic, dragging their ship over the snowy Alps. 
And others say that they went southward, into the 
Red Indian Sea, and past the sunny lands where 
spices grow, roimd ^Cthiopia toward the West; and 
that at last they came to Libya, and dragged their ship 
across the burning sands, and over the hills into the 
Syrtes, where the flats and quicksands spread for 
many a mile, between rich Cyrene and the Lotus- 
eaters’ shore. But all these are but dreams and fables, 
and dim hints of imknown lands. 

But all say that they came to a place where they 
had to drag their ship across the land nine days with 
ropes and rollers, till they came into an xmknown 
sea. And the best of all the old songs tells us how 
they went away toward the North, till they came to 
the slope of Caucasus, where.it sinks into the sea; 
and to the narrow Cimmerian Bosporus, where the 
Titan swam across upon the bull; and thence into the 
lazy waters of the still Maeotid lake. And thence they 
went northward ever, up the Tanais, which we call 
Don, past the Geloni and Sauromatai, and many a 
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wandering shepherd-tribe, and the one-eyed Arimaspi, 
of whom old Greek poets tell, who steal the gold 
from the Grifiins, in the cold Rhipaian hills. 

And they passed the Scythian archers, and the Tauri 
who eat men, and the wandering Hyperboreoi, who 
feed their flocks beneath the pole-star, until they 
came into the northern ocean, the dull dead Cronian 
Sea. And there Argo would move on no longer; and 
each man clasped his elbow, and leaned his head upon 
his hand, heartbroken with toil and hunger, and gave 
himself up to death. But brave Ancaios the helmsman 
cheered up their hearts once more, and bade them 
leap on land, and haul the ship with ropes and rollers 
for many a weary day, whether over land, or mud, oi: 
ice, I know not, for the song is mixed and broken 
like a dream. And it says next, how they came to 
the rich nation of the famous long-lived men; and 
to the coast of the Cimmerians, who never saw the 
sun, buried deep in the glens pf the snow mountains; 
and to the fair land of Hermione, where dwelt 
the most righteous of all nations; and to the 
gates of the world below, and to the dwelling-place 
of dreams. 

And at last Arcaios shouted, “Endure a little 
while, brave friends, the worst is surely past; for I 
can see the pure west wind ruffle the water, and 
hear the roar of ocean on the sands. So raise up 
the mast, and set the sail, and face what comes 
like men. 
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Then out spoke the magic bough, "‘Ah, would that 
I had perished long ago, and been whelmed by the 
dread blue rocks, beneath the fierce swell of the 
Euxine! Better so, than to wander for ever, dis¬ 
graced by the guilt of my princes; for the blood of 
Absyrtus still tracks me, and woe follows hard upon 
woe. And now some dark horror will clutch me, if I 
come near the Isle of leme. Unless you will cling 
to the land, and sail southward and southward for 
ever, I shall wander beyond the Atlantic, to the 
ocean which has no shore.’* 

Then they blessed the magic bough, and sailed 
southward along the land. But ere they could pass 
leme, the land of mists and storms, the wild wind 
came down, dark and roaring, and caught the sail, 
and strained the ropes. And away they drove twelve 
nights, on the wide wild western sea, through the 
foam, and over the rollers, while they saw neither 
sun nor stars. And they cried again, “We shall 
perish, for we know not where we are. We are lost 
in the dreary damp darkness, and cannot tell north 
from south,” 

But Lynceus the long-sighted called gaily from 
the bows, “Take heart again, brave sailors; for I see 
a pine-clad isle, and the halls of the kind Earth- 
mother, with a crown of clouds around them.” 

But Orpheus said, “Turn from them, for no 
living man can land there: there is no harbour on the 
coast, but steep-walled cliffs all roimd,” 
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So Ancaios turned the ship away; and for three 
days more they sailed on, till they came to Aiaia, 
Circe’s home, and the fairy island of the West. 

And there Jason bade them land, and seek about 
for any sign of living man. And as they went inland 
Circe met them, coming down toward the ship; and 
they trembled when they saw her, for her hair, and 
fe.ce, and robes shone like flame. 

And she came and looked at Medeia; and Medeia 
hid her fece beneath her veil. 

And Circe cried, “Ah, wretched girl, have you 
forgptten all your sins, that you come hither to my 
island, where the flowers bloom all the year round? 
Where is your aged father, and the brother whom you 
killed? Little do I expect you to return in safety with 
tibese strangers whom you love. I will send you food 
and wine; but your ship must not stay here, for it is 
foul with sin, and foul with sin its crew.” 

And the heroes prayed her, but in vain, and cried, 
“Cleanse us from our guilt I” But she sent diem 
away, and said, **Go on to Malea, and there you may 
be cleansed, and return home.” 

Then a fair wind rose, and they sailed eastward, by 
Tartessus on the Iberian shore, till they came to the 
Pillars of Hercules, and die Mediterranean Sea. And 
thence they sailed on through the deeps of Sardinia, 
and past the Ausonian islands, and the capes of the 
Tyrrhenian shore, till they came to a flowery island, 
upon a still bright summer’s eve. And as they neared 
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it, slowly and wearily, they heard sweet songs upon 
the shore. But when Medeia heaurd it, she started, 
and cried, “Beware, all heroes, for these are the 
rocks of the Sirens. You must pass close by them, 
for there is no other channel; but those who listen to 
that song are lost.” 

Then Orpheus spoke, the king of all minstrels, 
“Let them match their song against mine. I have 
charmed stones, and trees, and dragons, how much 
more the hearts of men!” So he caught up his lyre, 
stood upon the poop, and began his magic song. 

And now they could see the Sirens on Anthemoessa, 
the flowery isle: three feir maidens sitting on the 
beach, beneath a red rock in the setting sun, among 
beds of crimson poppies and golden asphodel. 
Slowly they sung and sleepily, with silver voices, 
mild and clear, which stole over the golden waters, 
and into, the hearts of all the heroes, in spite of 
Orpheus* song. 

And all things stayed arormd and listened; the 
gulls sat in white lines along the rocks; on the beach 
^eat seals lay basking, and kept time with lazy heads; 
while silver shoals of fish came up to hearken, and 
whispered as they broke the shining calm. The Wind 
overhead hushed his whistling, as he shepherded his 
clouds toward the west; and the clouds stood in mid 
blue,' and listened dreaming, like a flocdc of golden 

And as the heroes list^ed, the oars fell JErom their 
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hands, and their heads drooped on their breasts, and 
they closed their heavy eyes; and they dreamed of 
bright still gardens, and of slumbers under murmuring 
pines, till all their toil seemed foolishness, and they 
thought of their renown no more. 

Then one lifted his head suddenly, and cried, 
“What use in wandering for ever? Let us stay here 
and rest awhile.” And another, “Let us row to the 
shore, and hear the words they sing.” And another, 
“I care not for the words, but for the music. They 
shall sing me to sleep, that I may rest.” 

And Butes, the son of Pandion, the fairest of all 
mortal men, leapt out and swam toward the shore, 
crying, * ‘I come, I come, fair maidens, to live and die 
here, listening to your song.” 

Then Medeia clapped her hands together, - and 
cried, “Sing louder, Orpheus, sing a bolder strain; 
wake up these hapless slu^ards, or none of them will 
see the land of Hellas more. ’ ’ 

Then Oipheus lifted his hetrp, and crashed his 
cunning hand across the strings; and his music and his 
voice rose like a trumpet though the still evening 
air; into the air it rushed like thunder, till the rocks 
rang and the sea; and into their souls it rushed like 
wine, tiU all hearts beat fest within their breasts. 

And he sung the song of Perseus, how the Gods 
led him over land and sea, and how he slev^ the 
loathly Gorgon, and won himself a peerless bride; 
and how he sits now with the Gods upon Olympus, 
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a shining star in the sky, immortal with his immortal 
bride, and honoured by all men below. 

So Orpheus sang, and the Sirens, answering each 
other across the golden sea, till Orpheus* voice 
drowned the Sirens’, and the heroes caught their 
oars again. 

And they cried: “We will be men like Perseus, 
and we wdll dare and suffer to the last. Sing us his 
song again, bf*ave Orpheus, that we may forget the 
Sirens and their spell.” 

And as Orpheus sang, they dashed their oars 
into the sea, and kept time to his music, as they 
fled fast away; and the Sirens’ voices died behind 
them, in the hissing of the foam along their wake. 

But Butes swam to the shore, and knelt down 
before the Sirens, and cried, ^‘Sing on! sing on!” 
But he could say no more, for a charmed sleep 
came over him, and a pleasant humming in his ears; 
and he sank all along upon the pebbles, and forgot all 
heaven and earth, and never looked at that sad beach 
around him, all strewn with the bones of men. 

Then slowly rose up those three fair sisters, wdth 
a cruel smile upon their lips; and slowly they crept 
down towards him, like leopards who creep upon 
their prey; and their hands were like the talons of 
eagles as they stepped across the bones of their victims 
to enjoy their cruel feast. 

But fairest Aphrodite saw him from the highest 
Idalian peal^, and she pitied his youth and his beauty, 
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and leapt up from her golden throne; and like a 
frUing star she cleft the sky, and left a trail of glittering 
light, till she stooped to the Isle of die Sirens, and 
snatched their prey from their claws. And she lifted 
Butes as he lay sleeping, and wrapt him in a golden 
mist; and she bore him to the peak of Lilybaeum, 
and he slept there many a pleasant year. 

But when the Sirens saw that they were conquered, 
they shrieked for envy and rage, and leapt from the 
beach into the sea, and were changed into rocks unto 
this day. 

Then they came to the straits by Lilybaeum, and 
saw Sicily, the three-cornered island, imder which 
Enceladus the giant lies groaning day and night, and 
when he turns the earth quakes, and his breath bursts 
out in roaring flames from the highest cone of y£tna, 
above the chestnut woods. And there Charybdis 
caught them in its fearful coils of wave, and rolled 
mast-high about them, and spun them round and 
round; and they could go neither back nor forward, 
while the whirlpool sucked them in. 

And while they struggled they saw near them, 
on the other side the strait, a rock stand i n the water, 
with its peak wrapt roimd in clouds—a rock which 
no man coidd climb, though he had twenty hands and 
feet, for the stone wm smooth and slippery, as if 
polished by man’s hand; and half-way up a misty cave 
looked out toward the west. 

And whoi Orpheus saw it he groaned,' and struck 
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his hands togedier. And “Little will it help us,” he 
cried, “to escape the jaws of the whirlpools for in 
that cave lives Scylla, the sea-hag with a yoxmg 
whelp’s voice; my mother warned me of her ere we 
sailed away from Hellas; she has six heads, and six 
long necks, and hides in that dark cleft. And from 
her cave she fishes for all things which pass by—^for 
sharks, and seals, and dolphins, and all the herds of 
Amphitrite. And never ship’s crew boaisted that they 
came safe by her rock, for she bends her long necks 
down to them, and every mouth takes up a man. And 
who will help us now? For Hera and Zeus hate us, 
and our ship is foul with guilt; so we must die, 
whatever befalls.” 

Then out of the depths came Thetis, Peleus’ 
silver-footed bride, for love of her gallant husband, 
and all her nymphs around her; and they played 
like snow-white dolphins, diving on from wave to 
wave, before the ship, and in her wake, and beside 
her, as dolphins play. And they caught the ship, and 
guided her, and passed her on from hand to hand, 
and tossed her through the billows, as maidens toss, 
the ball. And when Scylla stooped to seize her, they 
struck back her ravening heads, and foul Scylla 
whined, as a whelp whines, at the touch of their 
gentle hands. But she shrank into her cave affrighted 
—for all bad things shrink from good^—and Aigo 
leapt safe past her, while a fair breeze rose behind. 
Then Thetis and her nymphs sank down to their 
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coral caves beneath the sea, and their gardens of green 
and purple, where live flowers bloom all the year 
round; while the heroes went on rejoicing, yet 
dreading what might come next. 

After that they rowed on steadily for many a weary 
day, till they saw a long high island, and beyond 
it a mountain land. And they searched till they 
found a harbour, and there rowed boldly in. But 
after a while they stopped, and wondered, for there 
stood a great city on the shore, and temples and walls 
and gardens, and castles high in air upon the cliffs. 
And on either side they saw a harbour, with a narrow 
mouth, but wide within; and black ships without 
number, high and dry upon the shore. 

Then Ancaios, the wise helmsman, spoke, ‘‘What 
new wonder is this? I know all isles, and harbours, 
and the windings of all seas; and this should be 
Corcyra, where a few wild goat-herds dwell. But 
whence come these new harbours and vast works of 
polished stone 

But Jason said, “They can be no savage people. 
.We will go in and take our chance.*’ 

So they rowed into the harbour, among a thousand 
black-beaked ships, each larger far than Argo^ toward 
a quay of polished stone. And they wondered at that 
mighty city, with its roofs of burnished brass,' and 
long and lofty walls of marble, with strong palisades 
above. And the quays were full of people, merchants, 
and mariners, and slaves, going to and fro with 
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merchandise among the crowd of ships. And the 
heroes’ hearts were humbled, and they looked at 
each other and said, “We thought ourselves a gallant 
crew when we sailed from lolcos by the sea; but how 
small we look before this city, like an ant before a hive 
of bees.” 

Then the sailors hailed them roughly from the 
quay, “What men are you?—^we want no strangers 
here, nor pirates. We keep our business to ourselves, * * 

But Jason answered gently, with many a flattering 
word, and praised their city and tlieir harbour, and 
their fleet of gallant ships. “Surely you are the 
children of Poseidon, and the masters of the sea; 
and we are but poor wandering mariners, worn out 
with diirst and toil. Give us but food and water, 
and we .will go on our voyage in peace.” 

Then the sailors laughed, and answered, “Stranger, 
you are no fool; you talk like an honest man, and you 
shall find us honest too. We are the children of 
Poseidon, and the masters of the sea; but come 
ashore to us, and you shall have the best that we 
can give.” 

So ‘ they limped ashore, all stiff and weary, with 
long ragged beards and sunburnt cheeks, and garments 
tom and weather-stained, and weapons rusted with 
the spray, while the sailors laughed at them (for they 
were rough-tongued, though their hearts were 
frank and kind). And one said, “These fellows are 
but raw sailors; they look as if they had been sea-sick 
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all the day.” And another, “Their legs have grown 
crooked with much ro^ving till they waddle in their 
walk like ducks.” 

At that Idas the rash would have struck them; 
but Jason held him back, till one of the merchant 
kin^ spoke to them, a tall and stately man. 

“Do not he angry, strangers; the sailor boys 
must have their \est. But we will treat you justly 
and kindly, for strangers and poor men come from 
God; and you seem no common sailors by your 
strength, and height, and weapons. Come up with 
me to the palace of Alcinous, the rich sea-going 
king, and we will feast you well and heartily; and 
after that you shall tell us your names.” 

But Medeia hung back, and trembled, and 
whispered in Jason’s ear, “We are betrayed, and 
are going to our ruin, for I see my cotmtiymen 
among the crowd: dark-eyed Colchi in steel-mail 
shirts, such as they wear in my father’s land.” 

“It is too late to turn,” said Jason. And he spoke 
to the merchant king, “What country is this, good 
sir; and what is this new-built town?” 

“This is the land of the Phaeaces, beloved by all 
the Immortals; for they come hither and feast like 
friends with us, and sit by our side in the hall. 
Hither we came from Libumia to escape the im- 
lighteous Cyclopes; for they robbed us, peaceful 
'merchants, of our hard-earned wares and wealth. 
So Nausithous, the son of Poseidon, brought us 
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hither, and died in peace; and now his son Alcinous 
rules us, and Arete the wisest of queens.’’ 

So they went up across the square, and wondered 
still more as they went; for along the quays lay in 
order great cables, eind yards, and masts, before the 
fair temple of Poseidon, the blue-haired king of the 
seas. And roimd the square worked the shipwrights, 
as many in number as ants, twining ropes, and hewdng 
timber, and smoothing long yards and oars. And the 
Minuai went on in silence through clean white 
marble streets, till they came to the hall of Alcinous, 
and they wondered then still more. For the lofty 
palace shone aloft in the sun, with walls of plated 
brass, from the threshold to the innermost chamber, 
and the doors were of silver and gold. And on each 
side of the doorway sat living dogs of gold, who never 
grew old or died, so well Hephaistos had made 
them in his forges in smoking Lemnos, and gave 
them to Alcinous to guard his gates by night. And 
wdthin, against the walls, stood thrones on either 
side, down the whole length of the hall, strewn with 
rich glossy shawls ; and on them the merchant kings 
of those crafty sea-roving Phseaces sat eating and 
drinking in pride, and feasting there all the year round. 
And boys of molten gold stood each on a polished altar, 
and held torches in their hands, to give light all night 
to the guests. And round the house sat fifty maid¬ 
servants, some grinding the meal in the mill, some 
turning the spin^e, some weaving at the loom, whil^ 
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their hands twinkled as they passed the shuttle, like 
quivering aspen leaves. 

And outside before the palace a great garden 
was walled round, filled full of stately fruit-trees, 
gray olives and sweet figs, and pomegranates, pears, 
and apples, which bore the whole year round. For 
the rich south-west wind fed them, till pear grew 
ripe bn pear, fig on fig, and grape on grape, all the 
winter and the spring. And at the further end gay 
flower-beds bloomed through all seasons of the year; 
and two fair fountains rose, and ran, one through the 
garden grounds, and one beneath the palace gate, to 
water all the town. Such noble gifts the heavens had 
given to Alcinous the wise. 

So they went in, and saw him sitting, like Poseidon, 
on his throne, with his golden sceptre by him, in 
gaurments stiff with gold, and in his hand a sculptured 
goblet, as he pledged the merchant kings; and beside 
him stood Arete, his wise and lovely queen, and 
leaned against a pillar as she spun her golden threads. 

Then Alcinous rose and welcomed them, and bade 
them sit and eat; and the servants brought them tables, 
and bread, and meat, and wine. 

But Medeia went on trembling toward Arete the 
fair queen, and fell at her knees, and clasped them, 
and cried, weeping, as she knelt— 

*T am your guest, fair queen, and I entreat you by 
Zeus, from whom prayers come. Do not send me 
back to my father to die some dreadful death; but let 
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me go my way, and bear my burden. Have i not had 
enough of punishment and shame?” 

“Who are you, strange maiden? and what is the 
meaning of your prayer?” 

“I am Medeia, daughter of Aietes, and I saw 
my coimtrymen here to-day; and I know that they 
are come to find me, and take me home to die some 
dreadful death.” 

Then Arete frowned, and said, “Lead this girl in, 
my maidens; and let the kings decide, not 1.” 

And Alcinous leapt up from his throne, and cried, 
“Speak, strangers, who are you? And who is this 
maiden?” 

“We are the heroes of the Minuai,” said Jason; 
“and this maiden has spoken truth. We are the men 
who took the golden fleece, the men whose fame has 
run round every shore. We came hither out of the 
ocean, after sorrows such as man never saw before. 
We w'^ent out many, and come back few, for many a 
noble comrade have we lost. So let us go, as you 
should let your guests go, in peace; that the world 
may say, ‘Alcinous is a just king.* ” 

But Alcinous frowned, and stood deep in thought; 
and at last he spoke— 

“Had not the deed been done which is done, I 
should have said this day to myself, ‘It is an honour 
to Alcinous, and to his children after him, that 
the far-famed Argonauts are his guests.* But these 
Colchi are my guests, as you are; and for this month 
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they have waited here with all their fleet, for they 
have hunted all the seas of Hellas, and could not j6nd 
you, and dared neither go farther, nor go home.” 

“Let them choose out their champions, and we 
will fight them, man for man.” 

“No guests of ours shall fight upon our island, 
and if you go outside they will outnumber you. I 
will do justice between you, for I know and do what 
is right.” 

Then he turned to his kings, and said, “This may 
stand over till to-morrow. To-night we will feast our 
guests, and hear the story of all their wanderings, and 
how they came hither out of the ocean. ’ ’ 

So Alcinous bade the servants take the heroes in, 
and bathe them, and give them clothes. And they 
were glad when they saw the warm water, for it was 
long since they had bathed. And they washed off the 
sea-salt from their limbs, and anointed themselves 
from head to foot with oil, and combed out their 
golden hair. Then they came back again into the hall, 
while the merchant kings rose up to do them honour. 
And each man said to his neighbour, “No wonder that 
these men won fame. How they stand now like 
Giants, or Titans, or Immortals come down from 
Ol 3 unpus, though many a winter has worn them, and 
many a fearful storm. What must tliey have been 
when they sailed from lolcos, in the bloom of dieir 
youth, long ago?” 

Then they went out to the garden; and the 
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merchant princes said, “Heroes, run races with us. 
Let us see whose feet are nimblest!” 

“We cannot race against you, for our limbs are 
stiff from sea: and we have lost our two swift comrades, 
the sons of the North-wind. But do not thinlf us 
cowards: if you wish to try our strength, we will 
shoot, and box, and wrestle, against any men on 
earth.” 

And Alcinous smiled, and answered, “I believe 
you, gallant guests; with your long limbs and broad 
shoulders, we could never match you here. For we 
care nothing here for boxing, or for shooting with the 
bow; but for feasts, and songs, and harping, and 
dancing, and running races, to stretch our limbs on 
shore.” 

So they danced there and ran races, the jolly 
merchant kings, till the night fell, and all went in. 

And then they ate and drank, and comforted their 
weary souls, till Alcinous called a herald, and bade 
him go and fetch the harper. 

The herald went out, and fetched the harper, and 
led him in by the hand; and Alcinous cut him a piece 
of meat, from the frttest of the haunch, and sent it to 
him, and said, ‘‘Sing to us, noble harper, and rejoice 
(he heroes’ hearts.” 

So the harper played and sang, while the dancers 
danced strange figures; and after that the tumblers 
showed their tricks, till the heroes laughed again. 

Then, “Tell me, heroes,” asked Alcinous, “you 
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who have sailed the ocean round, and seen the manners 
of all nations, have you seen such dancers as ours here, 
or heard such music and such singing? We hold ours 
to be the best on earth/" 

^^Such dancing we have never seen,"’ said Orpheus ; 
‘ ^and your singer is a happy man, for Phoebus himself 
must have taught him, or else he is the son of a Muse, 
as I am also, and have sung once or twice, though not 
so well as he/" 

^^Sing to us, then, noble stranger,” said Alcinous; 
‘‘and we will give you precious gifts.” 

So Orpheus took his magic harp, and sang to them 
a stirring song of their voyage from lolcos, and their 
dangers, and how they w'^on the golden fleece; and of 
Medeia’s love, and how she helped them, and went 
with them over land and sea; and of all their fearful 
dangers, from monsters, and rocks, and storms, till 
the heart of Arete was softened, and all the women 
wept. And the merchant kings rose up, each man 
from off his golden throne, and clapped their hands, 
and shouted, “Hail to the noble Argonauts, who 
sailed the unknown sea!” 

Then he went on, and told their journey over the 
sluggish northern main, and through the shoreless 
outer ocean, to the fairy island of the West; and of 
the Sirens, and Scylla, and Charybdis, and all the 
wonders they had seen, till midnight passed tod the day 
dawned; but the kings never thought of sleep. Each 
m a n sat still and listened, with his chin upon his hand. 
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And at last, when Orpheus had ended, they all 
went thoughtful out, and the heroes lay down to 
sleep, beneath the sounding porch outside, where 
Arete had strewn them rugs and carpets, in the sweet 
still summer night. 

But Arete pleaded hard with her husband for 
Medeia, for her heart was softened. And she said, 
“The Gods will punish her, not we. After all, she is 
our guest and my suppliant, and prayers are the 
daughters of Zeus. And who, too, dare part rnan and 
wife, after all they have endured together?” 

And Alcinous smiled. “The minstrel’s song has 
charmed you: but I must remember what is right, for 
songs cannot alter justice; and I must be faithf ul to my 
name. Alcinous I am called,’ the man of sturdy sense; 

' and Alcinous I will be.” But for all that Arete 
besought him, until she won him round. 

So next morning he sent a herald, and called 
the kings into the square, and said, “This is a 
puzzling matter: remember but one thing. These 
Minuai live close by us, and we may meet them 
often on the seas; but Aietes lives afar off, and we 
have only heard his name. Which, then, of the two 
is it safer to offend—^the men near us, of the men 
fer off?” 

The princes laughed, and praised his wisdom; and 
Alcinous called the heroes to the square, and the 
Colchi also; and they came and stood opposite each 
other, but Medeia stayed in the palace. 
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Then Alcinous spoke: 

“Heroes of the Colchi, what is your errand about 
this lady?” 

“To cany her home with us, that she may die a 
shameful death; but if we return without her, we 
must die the death she should have died.” 

“What say you to this, Jason the dEolid?” said 
Alcinous, turning to the Minuai. 

“I say,” said the cunning Jason, “that they are 
come here on a bootless errand. Do you think that 
you can make her follow you, heroes of the Colchi— 
her, who knows all spells and charms? She will cast 
away your ships on quicksands, or call down on you 
Brimo the wild huntress; or the chains will fell from 
off her wrists, and she will escape in her dragon-car; 
or if not thus, some other way, for she has a thotisand ■ 
plans and wiles. And why return home at all, brave 
heroes, and face the long seas again, and the Bosporus, 
and the stormy Euxine, and double all your toil? 
There is many a feir land round these coasts, which 
waits for gallant men like you. Better to settle there, 
and build a city, and let Aietes and Colchis help 
themselves.” 

Then a murmur rose among the Colchi, and some 
cried, “He has spoken well”; and some, “We have 
had enough of roving, we will sail the seas no morel” 
And the chief said at last, “Be it so, then; a plague 
she has been to us, and a plague to the house of her 
fether, and a plague she will be to you. Take her, 
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since you are no wiser; and we will sail away toward 
the north.” 

Then Alcinous gave them food, and water, and 
garments, and rich presents of all sorts; and he gave 
the same to the Minuai, and sent them aU away in 
peace. 

So Jason kept the dark witch-maiden to breed bim 
woe and shame; and the Colchi went northward into the 
Adriatic, and settled, and built towns along the shore. 

Then the heroes rowed away to the eastward, to 
reach Hellas, their beloved land; but a storm came 
down upon them, and swept them feir avray toward 
the south. And they rowed till they were spent with 
stru^ling, through the darkness and the blinding 
rain; but where they were they could not tell, and 
they gave up all hope of life. And at last they touched 
the ground, and when daylight came they waded to the 
shore; and saw nothing roxmd but sand and desolate 
salt pools, for they had come to the quicksands of the 
Syrtis, and the dreary treeless flats which lie between 
Numidia and Cyrene, on the burning shore of A&ica. 
And there they wandered starving for many a weaiy 
day, ere they coxild laxmch their ship again, and gain 
the op^ sea. And there Canthus was killed, while 
he was trying to drive oflF sheep, by a stone which a 
herdsman threw. 

And there" too Mopsus died, the seer who knew the 
voices of all birds; but he could not foretell his 0"wn 
end, for he'was bitten in the'foot by a snake, one of 
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those which sprang from the Gorgon’s head when 
Perseus carried it across the sands. 

At last they rowed away toward the northward, 
for many a weary day, till their water was spent, and 
their food eaten; and they were worn out with 
hunger and thirst. But at last they saw a long steep 
island, and a blue peak high among the clouds; and 
they knew it for the peak of Ida, and the famous land 
of Crete. And they said, “We will land in Crete, and 
see Minos the just king, and all his glory and his 
wealth; at least he will treat us hospitably, and let us 
fill our water-casks upon the shore.’ * 

But when they came nearer to the island they saw 
a wondrous sight upon the cliffs. For on a cape to the 
westward stood a giant, taller than any moimtain 
pine, who glittered aloft against the sky like a tower 
of burnished brass. He turned and looked on all sides 
round him, till he saw the Argo and her crew; and 
when he saw them he came toward them, more 
swiftly than the swiftest horse, leaping across the 
glens at a boimd, and striding at one step from down 
to down. And when he came abreast of them he 
brandished his arms up and down, as a ship hoists and 
lowers her yards, and shouted with his brazen throat 
like a trumpet from off the hills, “You are pirates, 
you are robbers! If you dare land here, you die. ’ ’ 

Then the heroes cried, “We are no pirates. We 
are all good men and true, and all we ask is food and 
water”; but the giant cried the more— 
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“You are robbers, you are pirates all; I know you; 
and if you land, you shall die the death.” 

Then he waved his arms again as a signal, and 
they saw the people flying inland, didving their 
flocks before them, while a great flame arose among 
the hills. Then the giant ran up a valley and vanished, 
and the heroes lay on their oars in fear. 

But Medeia stood watching all from under her 
steep black brows, with a cunning smile upon her 
lips, and a cunning plot within her heart. At last she 
spoke, “I know this giant. I heard of him in the East. 
Hephaistos the Fire King made him in his forge in 
iEtna beneath the earth, and called him Talus, and 
gave him to Minos for a servant, to guard the coast of 
Crete. Thrice a day.he walks roxmd the island, and 
never stops to sleep; and if strangers land he leaps into 
his furnace, which flames there among the hills; and 
when he is red-hot he rushes on them and bums them 
in his brazen hands.” 

Then all the heroes cried, “What shall we do, wise 
Medeia? We must have water, or we die of thirst. 
Flesh and blood we can face fairly; but who can face 
this red-hot brass?” 

“I can face red-hot brass, if the tale I hear be true. 
For they say that he has but one vein in all his body, 
fdled with liquid fire; and that this vein is closed with 
a nail: but I know not where that nail is placed. But 
if I can get it once into these hands, you shall water 
your ship here in peace,” 
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Then she bade them put her on shore, and row ofiF 
again, and wait what would befall. 

And the heroes obeyed her unwillingly, for they 
were ashamed to leave her so alone; but Jason said, 
“She is dearer to me than to any of you, yet I will 
trust her freely on shore; she has more plots than we 
can dream of in the windings of that fair and cunning 
head.” 

So they left the witch-maiden on the shore; and 
she stood there in her beauty all alone, till the giant 
strode back red-hot from head to heel, while the 
grass hissed and smoked beneath his tread. 

And when he saw the maiden alone, he stopped; 
and she looked boldly up into his face without moving, 
and began her magic song— 

“Life is short, though life is sweet; and even men 
of brass and fire must die. The brass must rust, the 
fire must cool, for time gnaws all things in their turn. 
Life is short, though life is sweet: but sweeter to 
live for ever; sweeter to live ever youthful like the 
Gods, who have ichor in their veins—^ichor which 
gives life, and youth, and joy, and a bounding heart. * * 
Then Talus said, **Who are you, strange maiden, 
and where is this ichor of youth?” 

Then Medeia held up a fiask of crystal, and said, 
“Here is the ichor of youth. I am Medeia the 
enchantress; my sister Circe gave me this, and said, 
*Go and reward Talus, the faithful servant, for his 
fame is gone out into all lands. * So come, and I .will 
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pour this into your veins, that you may live for ever 
young.” 

And he listened to her false words, that simple 
Talus, and came near; and Medeia said, “Dip 
yourself in the sea first, and cool yourself, lest you 
bum my tender hands; then show me where the nail 
in your vein is, that I may pour the ichor in.” 

Then that simple Talus dipped himself in the 
sea, till it hissed, and roared, and smoked; and 
came and knelt before Medeia, and showed her the 
secret nail. 

And she drew the nail out gently, but she poured 
no ichor in; and instead the liquid fire spouted forth, 
like a stream of red-hot iron. And Talus tried to leap 
up, crying, “You have betrayed me, Mse witch- 
maiden ! ’ ’ But she lifted up her hands before him, and 
sang, till he sank beneath her spell. And as he sank, 
his brazen limbs clanked heavily, and the earth 
groaned beneath his weight; and the liquid fire ran 
tom his heel, like a stream of lava, to the sea; and 
Medeia laughed, and called to the heroes, “Come 
ashore, and water your ship in peace.” 

So they came, and foimd the giant lying dead; and 
they fell down, and kissed Medeia’s feet; and watered 
their ship, and took sheep and oxen, and so left, that 
inhospitable shore. 

At last, after many more adventures, they came to 
the Cape of Malea, at the south-east point of the 
Peloponnese. And there they offered sacrifices, and 
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Orpheus purged them from their guilt. Then they 
rode away again to the northward, past the Laconian 
shore, and came all worn and tired by Sunium, and up 
the long Euboean Strait, until they saw once more 
Pelion, and Aphetai, and lolcos by the sea. 

And they ran the ship ashore; but they had no 
strength left to haul her up the beach; and they 
crawled out on the pebbles, and sat down, and wept 
till they could weep no more. For the houses and the 
trees were all altered; and all the faces which they 
saw were strange; and their joy was swallowed up in 
sorrow, while they thought of their youth, and all 
their labour, and the gallant comrades they had lost. 

And the people crowded round, tod asked them, . 
“Who are you, that you sit weeping here?’* 

“We are the sons of your princes, who sailed out 
many a year ago. We went to fetch the golden 
fleece, and we have brought it, and grief therewith. 
Give us news of our fathers and our mothers, if toy 
of them be left alive on earth.” 

Then there was shouting, and laughing,, and 
weeping; and all the kings came to the shore, and 
they led away the heroes to„ their homes, and bewailed 
the valiant dead. 

Then Jason went up with Medeia to the palace of 
his uncle Pelias. And when he came in Peli^us sat 
by the hearth, crippled and blind with age; while 
opposite him sat iEson, Jason’s father, crippled and 
blind likewise; and the two old men’s heads shook 
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together as they tried to warm themselves before the 
fire. 

And Jason fell down at his father’s knees, and 
wept, and called him by his name. And the old man 
stretched his hands out, and felt him, and said, ‘‘Do 
not mock me, yoimg hero. My son Jason is dead long 
ago at sea.” 

“I am your own son Jason, whom you trusted to 
the Centaur upon Pelion; and I have brought home 
the golden fleece, and a princess of the Sun’s race for 
my bride. So now give me up the kingdom, Pelias 
my imcle, and fulfil your promise as I have fulfilled 
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mme. 

. Then his father clung to him like a child, and wept, 
and would not let him go; and cried, “Now I shall 
not go down lonely to my grave. Promise me never 
to leave me till I die.” 


What was the End of the Heroes 7 

A nd now I wish that I could end my story 
pleasantly ; but it is no faidt of mine that I 
cannot. The old songs end it sadly, and I believe that 
they are right and wise; for though the heroes were 
purified at Malea, yet sacrifices cannot make bad 
hearts good, and Jason had taken a wicked wife, and 
he had to bear his burden to the last. 
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And first she ladd a cunning plot to punish that poor 
old Pelias, instead of letting him die in peace. 

For she told his daughters, “I can make old things 
young again; I will show you how easy it is to do.” 
So she took an old ram and killed him, and put him in 
a cauldron with magic herbs; and whispered her spells 
over him, and he leapt out again a young lamb. So that 
“Medeia’s cauldron” is a proverb stiU, by which we 
mean times of war and change, when the world has 
become old and feeble, and grows young again through 
bitter peiins. 

Then she said to Pelias’ daughters, “Do to your 
fether as I did to this ram, and he will grow young and 
strong again. * ’ But she only told them half the spell; 
so they failed, while Medeia mocked them; and poor 
old Pelias died, and his daughters came to misery. But 
the songs say she cured iCson, Jason’s fether, and he 
became yoimg and strong again. 

But Jason could not love her, after all her cruel 
deeds. So he was ungrateful to her, and wronged 
her; and she revenged herself on him. And a terrible 
revenge she took—too terrible to speak of here. But 
you will hear of it yourselves when you grow up, for 
it has been sung in noble poetry and music; euid 
whether it be true or not, it stands for ever as a 
warning to us not to seek for help from evil persons, 
or to gain good ends by evil means. For if we use an 
adder even against our enemies, it will turn again and 
sting us. 





THE ARGONAUTS 


But of all the other heroes there is many a brave 
tale left, which I have no space to tell you, so you must 
read them for yourselves—of the hunting of the boar 
in Calydon, which Meleager killed; and of Heracles’ 
twelve famous labomrs; and of the seven who fought 
at Thebes; and of the noble love of Castor and 
Polydeuces, the twin Dioscouroi—^how when one 
died the other would not live wdthout him, so they 
shared their immortality between them; and Zeus 
changed them into the two twin stcirs which never 
rise both at once. 

And what became of Cheiron, the good immortal 
beast? That, too, is a sad story; for the heroes never 
saw him more. He was woimded by a poisoned 
arrow, at Pholoe among the hills, when Heracles 
opened the fatal wine-jar, which Cheiron had warned 
him not to touch. And the Centaurs smelt the wine, 
and flocked to it, and fought for it with Heracles; but 
he killed them all wdth his poisoned 8u*rows, and 
Cheiron was left alone. Then Cheiron took up one 
of the arrows, and dropped it by chance upon his foot; 
and the poison ran like fire along his veins, and he lay 
down and longed to die; and cried, ‘^Through wine I 
perish, the bane of all my race. Why sh.ould I live for 
ever in this agony? Who will take my immortality,, 
that I may die?” 

Then Prometheus answered, the good Titan, whom 
Heracles had set free from Caucasus, will take your 
immortality and live for ever, that I may help poor 
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mortal men/* So Cheiron gave him his immortality, 
and died, and had rest from pain. And Heracles and 
Prometheus wept over him, and went to bury him on 
Pelion; but Zeus took him up among the stars, to live 
for ever, grand and mild, low down in the far 
southern sky. 

And in time the heroes died, all but Nestor, the 
silver-tongued old man; and left behind them 
valiant sons, but not so great as they had been. Yet 
their fame, too, lives till this day, for they fought at 
the ten years* siege of Troy: and their story is in the 
book which we call Horner^ in two of the noblest songs 
on earth—the “Iliad,** which tells us of the siege of 
Troy, and Achilles* quarrel with the kings; and the 
‘‘Odyssey,** which tells of the wanderings of Odysseus 
through many lands for many years, and how Alcinous 
sent him home at last, safe to Ithaca his beloved 
island, and to Penelope, his faithful wife, and 
Telemachus his son, and Euphorbus the noble swine¬ 
herd, and the old dog who licked his hand and died. 
We will read that sweet story, children, by the fire 
some winter night. 

And now I will end my tale. 
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IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS 


FROM 

AS YOU LIKE IT 

BY 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


It was a lover and his lass, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 
That o’er the green corn-field did pass, 

In spring time, the only pretty ring time, 
When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding; 
Sweet lovers love the spring. 


This carol they began that hour, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino. 
How that a life was but a flower 

In spring time, the only pretty ring time. 
When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding; 
Sweet lovers love the spring. 


And therefore take the present time* 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino. 
For life is crownM with the prime 

In spring time, the only pretty ring time. 
When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding; 
Sweet lovers love the spring. 
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THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER 


BY 

SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


It is an ancient Mariner, 

And he stoppeth one of three. 

"‘By thy long grey beard and glittering eye, 
Now wherefore stopp’st thou me? 

"‘The Bridegroom’s doors are opened wide. 
And I am next of kin; 

The guests are met, the feast is set: 

May’st hear the meny din.” 

He holds him with his skinny hand, 

“Tliere was a ship,” quoth he. 

"‘Hold off! unhand me, grey-beard loon!” 
Eftsoons his hand dropt he. 

He holds him with his glittering eye— 

The Wedding-Guest stood still. 

And listens like a three years child; 

The Mariner hath his will. 


I said in my preface that all items in the Omnibus welre unabridged and 
unaltered. That does not quite hold true for this item; X thought it wise 
to delete in this book the usual marginal notes to the poem, which are 
perhaps unnecessarily distracting for young readers. But the poem itself— 
the essential work—^is untouched. JKC 
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The Wedding-Guest sat on a stone; 

He cannot choose but hear; 

And thus spake on that ancient man. 

The bright-eyed Mariner. 

The ship was cheered, the harbour cleared. 

Merrily did we drop 

Below the kirk, below the hill. 

Below the lighthouse top. 

The Sun came up upon the left. 

Out of the sea came he! 

And he shone bright, and on the right 
Went down into the sea. 

Higher and higher every day. 

Till over the mast at noon- 

The Wedding-Guest here beat his breast. 
For he heard the loud bassoon. 

The bride hath paced into the hall. 

Red as a rose is she; 

Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 

The Wedding-Guest he beat his breast. 

Yet he cannot choose but hear ; 

And thus spake on that ancient man. 

The bright-eyed Mariner. 
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And now the Storm-blast came, and he 
Was tyrannous and strong: 

He struck with his overtaking wings. 
And chased us south along. 


W^ith sloping masts and dipping prow. 

As who pursued with yell and blow 
Still treads the shadow' of his foe. 

And forward bends his head. 

The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast. 
And southw'ard aye we fled. 


And now there came both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold: 

And ice, mast-high, came floating by. 

As green as emerald. 


And through the drifts die snowy clifts 
Did send a dismal sheen: 

Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken— 
The ice was all between. 


The ice was here, the ice was there. 

The ice was all around: 

It cracked and growled, and roared and howled, 
Like noises in a swound! 
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At length did cross an Albatross: 

Thorough the fog it came; 

As if it had been a Christian soul, 

We hailed it in God’s name. 

It ate the food it ne’er had eat. 

And roxmd and round it flew. 

The ice did split with a thimder-fit; 

The helmsifian steered us through! 

And a good south wind sprung up behind; 

The Albatross did follow. 

And every day, for food or play, 

Came to the mariners’ hollo! 

In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud. 

It perched for vespers nine; 

Whiles all the night, through fog-smolce white. 
Glimmered the white Moon-shine. 

^*God save thee, ancient Mariner! 

From the fiends, that plague thee thus!— 

Why look’st thou so?”—^With my cross-bow 
I shot the Albatross. 
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At length did cross an Albatross; 

Thorough the fog it came; 

As if it had been a Christian soul, 

We hailed it in God’s name. 

It ate the food it ne’er had eat. 

And round and round it flew. 

The ice did split with a thunder-fit; 

The helmsnfian steered us through! 

And a good south wind sprung up behind; 

The Albatross did follow. 

And every day, for food or play, 

Came to the mariners’ hollo! 

In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud. 

It perched for vespers nine; 

Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke white. 
Glimmered the white Moon-shine. 

‘*God save thee, ancient Mariner! 

From the fiends, that plague thee thus!— 

Why look’st thou so?”—^With my cross-bow 
I shot the Albatross. 
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PART THE SECONE> 

The Sun now rose upon the right: 

Out of the sea came he. 

Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 


And the good south wind still blew behind 
But no sweet bird did follow, 

Nor any day, for food or play. 

Came to the mariners’ hollo! 


And I had done an hellish thing. 

And it would work ’em woe: 

For all averred, I had killed the bird 
That made the breeze to blow. 

Ah, wretch! said they, the bird to slay. 
That made the breeze to blow I 


Nor dim nor red, like God’s own head. 
The glorious Sun uprist: 

Then all averred, I had killed the bird 
That brought the fog and mist. 

’Twas right, said they, such birds to slay. 
That bring the fog and mist. 
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The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew. 
The furrow followed free: 

We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 

Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down 
*Twas sad as sad could be; 

And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea! 

All in a hot and copper sky. 

The bloody Sun, at noon. 

Right up above the rnast did stand. 

No bigger than the Moon. 

Day after day, day after day. 

We stuck, nor breath nor motion; 

As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

Water, water, everywhere, 

And all the boards did shrink; 

Water, water, everywhere. 

Nor any drop to drink. 

The very deep did rot: O Christ! 

That ever this should be! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 
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About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night; 

The water, like a witch’s oils. 

Burnt green, and blue, and white. 

And some in dreams assured were 
Of the spirit that plagued us so: 

Nine fathom deep he had followed us 
From the land of mist and snow. 

And every tongue, through utter drought. 
Was withered at the root; 

We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked with soot. 

Ah! W'ell a-dayl what evil looks 
Had I from old and yoimg! 

Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was himg. 


PART THE THIRD 

There passed a weary time. Each throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye. 

A weary time! a weary time! 

How glazed each weary eye. 

When looking westward I beheld 
A something in the sky. 
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At first it seemed a little speck. 

And then it seemed a mist: 

It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist. 

A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist! 

And still it neared and neared: 

As if it dodged a water-sprite. 

It plunged and tacked and veered. 

With throats unslaked, with black lips baked. 
We could not laugh nor wail; 

Through utter drought all dumb we stood! 

I bit my arm, I sucked the blood. 

And cried, A sail! a sail! 

With throats unslaked, with blacks lips baked 
Agape they heard me call: 

Gramercy! they for joy did grin. 

And all at once their breath drew in, 

As they were drinking all. 

See! see! (I cried) she tacks no more! 

Hither to work us weal; 

Without a breeze, without a tide. 

She steadies with upright keel! 

The western wave was all aflame. 

The day was well-nigh done! 

Almost upon the western wave 
Rested the broad bright Sun; 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the Stm. 
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And Straight the Sun was flecked with bars 
(Heaven’s Mother send us grace!) 

As if through a dungeon-grate he peered. 
With broad and burning face. 

Alas! (thought I, and my heart beat loud) 
How fast she nears and nears! 

Are those her sails that glance in the Sun, 
Like restless gossameres! 

Are those her ribs through which the Sun 
Did peer, as through a grate? 

And is that Woman all her crew? 

Is that a Death? and are there two? 

Is Death that Woman’s mate? 

Her lips were red, her looks Were free. 

Her locks were yellow as gold: 

Her skin was as white as leprosy. 

The Nightmare Life-in-Death was she. 
Who thicks man’s blood with cold. 

The naked hulk alongside came. 

And the twain were casting dice; 

“The game is donel I’ve won. I’ve won I’ 
Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 

The Sun’s rim dips; the stars rush out: 

At one stride comes the dark; 

With fer-heard whisper, o’er the sea. 

Off shot the spectre-bark. 
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We listened and looked sideways up! 

Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 

Mv life-blood seemed to sip! 

The stars were dim, and thick the night. 

The steersman’s face by his lamp gleamed white 
From the sails the dew did drip— 

Till clomb above the eastern bar 
The horned Moon, with one bright star 
Within the nether tip. 

One after one, by the star-dogged Moon, 

Too quick for groan or sigh, 

Each turned his face with a ghastly pang, 

And cursed me with his eye. 

Four times fifty living men 
(And I heard nor sigh nor groan). 

With heavy thump, a lifeless lump. 

They dropped down one by one. 

The souls did from their bodies *fly— 

They fled to bliss or woe! 

And every soul, it passed me by. 

Like the whizz of my cross-bow! 
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PART THE FOURTH 

‘ ‘I fear thee, ancient Mariner! 

I fear thy skinny hand! 

And thou art long, and lank, and brown. 
As is the ribbed sea-sand. 

“I fear thee, and thy glittering eye. 

And thy skinny hand, so brown.’*- 

Fear not, fear not, thou "Wedding-Guest! 
This body dropt not down. 

Alone, alone, all, all alone. 

Alone on a wide, wide sea! 

And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 

The many men, so beautiful! 

And they all dead did lie; 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 
Lived on; and so did I. 

I looked upon the rotting sea. 

And drew my eyes away; 

I looked upon the rotting deck. 

And there the dead men lay. 

I looked to Heaven, and tried to pray ; 
But or ever a prayer had gusht, 

A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 
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I closed my lids, and kept them close. 

And the balls like pulses beat; 

For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky. 
Lay like a load on my weary eye. 

And the dead were at my feet. 


The cold sweat melted from their limbs. 
Nor rot nor reek did they: 

The look with which they looked on me 
Had never passed away. 

An orphan’s curse would drag to Hell 
A spirit from on high; 

But oh! more horrible than that 
Is a curse in a dead man’s eye! 

Seven days, seven nights, I saw that curse. 
And yet I could not die. 

The moving Moon went up che sky. 

And nowhere did abide: 

Softly she was going up. 

And a star or two beside— 


Her beams bemocked the sultry main. 
Like April hoar-frost spread; 

But where the ship’s huge shadow lay. 
The charmed water burnt alway 
A still and awful red. 
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Beyond the shadow of the ship, 

I watched the water-snakes: 

They moved in tracks of shining white. 
And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 

Within the shadow of the ship 
I watched their rich attire: 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black. 
They coiled and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 

O happy living^things! no”tongue 
Their beauty might declare: 

A spring of love gushed from my heart. 
And I blessed them unaware: 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me. 
And I blessed them xmaware. 

The selfsame moment I could pray; 

And from my neck so free 
The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea. 


PART THE FIFTH 

Oh sleep! it is a gentle thing. 

Beloved from pole to pole! 

To Mary Queen the praise be given I 
She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven, 
That slid into my soul. 
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The silly buckets on the deck. 

That had so long remained, 

I dreamt that they were filled with dew; 

And when I awoke, it rained. . 

My lips were wet, my throat was cold. 

My garments ail were dank; 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams. 

And still my body drank. 

I moved, and could not feel my limbs: 

I was so light—^almost - 
I thought that I had died in sleep, 

And was a bless^ ghost. 

And soon I heard a roaring wind: 

It did not come anear; 

But with its sound it shook the sails. 

That were so thin and sere. 

The upper air burst into life! 

And a hundred fire-flags sheen. 

To and fro they were hurried about! 

And to and fro, and in and out. 

The wan stars danced between. 

And the coming wind did roar more loud. 

And the sails did sigh like sedge; 

And the rain poured down from one black cloud; 
The Moon was at its edge. 
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The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The Moon w^as at its side: 

Like waters shot from some high crag. 
The lightning fell with never a jag, 

A river steep and wide. 


The loud wind never reached the ship. 
Yet now the ship moved on! 

Beneath the lightning and the Moon 
The dead men gave a groan. 


They groaned, they stirred, they all uprose, 
Nor spake, nor moved their eyes; 

It had been strange, even in a dream. 

To have seen those dead men rise. 


The helmsman steered, the ship moved on; 
Yet never a breeze up-blew; 

The mariners all "gan work the ropes, 
Where they were wont to do: 

They raised their limbs like lifeless tools— 
We were a ghastly crew. 


The body of my brother’s son 
Stood by me, knee to knee: 

The body and I pulled at one rope. 
But he said naught to me. 
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fear thee, ancient Mariner!"’ 

Be calm, thou Wedding-Guest! 

’Twas not those souls that fled in pain. 
Which to their corses came again. 

But a troop of spirits blest: 


For when it dawned—they dropped their arms. 
And clustered round the mast; 

Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths, 
Ajnd from their bodies passed. 


Around, around, flew each sweet sound. 
Then darted to the Sun; 

Slowly the sounds came back again, 

Now mixed, now one by one. 


Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 
I heard the skylark sing; 

Sometimes all little birds that are. 

How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoningl 


And now ’twas like all instruments. 
Now like a lonely flute ; 

And now it is an angel’s song. 

That makes the heavens be mute. 
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It ceased.; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leeify month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 

Till noon we quietly sailed on. 

Yet never a breeze did breathe: 

Slowly and smoothly went the ship. 
Moved onward from beneath. 

Under the keel nine fathom deep. 

From the land of mist and snow. 

The spirit slid: and it was he 
That made the ship to go. 

The sails at noon left off their tune. 
And the ship stood still also. 

The Sun, right up above the mast. 

Had fixed her to the ocean: 

But in a minute she ’gan stir. 

With a short imeasy motion- 

Backwards and forwards half her length 
W'ith a short rmeasy motion. 

Then like a pawing horse let go. 

She made a sudden bound: 

It fltmg the blood into -my head. 

And I fell down in a swoundi .. 
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How long in that same fit I lay, 

I have not to declare; 

But ere my living life returned, 

I heard and in my soul discerned 
Two voices in the air. 

“Is it he?’^ quoth one, “Is this the man? 
By him who died on cross. 

With his cruel bow he laid full low 
The harmless Albatross. 

“The spirit who bideth by himself 
In the land of mist and snow. 

He loved the bird that loved the man 
^Vho shot him with his bow.*^ 

The other was a softer voice. 

As soft as honey-dew: 

Quoth he, ‘ ‘The man hath penance done. 
And penance more will do.*’ 


PART THE SIXTH 


First Voice: 

But tell me, tell me! speak again. 

Thy soft response renewing— 

^What makes that ship drive on so fast? 
^What is the Ocean doing? 
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Second Voice ' 

Still as a slave before his lord. 

The Ocean hath no blast; 

His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the Moon is cast— 

If be may know which way to go; 

For she guides him smooth or grim. 

See, brother, see! how graciously 
She looketh down on him. 

First Voice : 

But why drives on that ship so fast, 

"Without or wave or wind? 

Second Voice: 

The air is cut away before. 

And closes from behind. 

Fly, brother, fly! more high, more high! 

Or we shall be belated: 

For slow and slow that ship will go, 

"When the Mariner’s trance is abated. 

I woke, and we were sailing on 
As in a gentle weather; 

’Twas night, calm night, the Moon _was high; 
The dead men stood together. 
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All stood together on the deck. 

For a chamel-dungeon fitter: 

All fixed on me their stony eyes. 

That in the Moon did glitter. 

The pang, the curse, with which they died 
Had never passed away: 

I could not draw my eyes from theirs. 

Nor turn them up to pray- 

And now this spell was snapt: once more 
I viewed the ocean green. 

And looked far north, yet little saw 
Of what had else been seen— 

Like one that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread. 

And having once turned roimd walks on 
And turns no more his head; 

Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread- 

But soon there breathed a wind on me. 
Nor sound nor motion made: 

Its path was not upon the sea. 

In ripple or in shade. 

It raised my hair, it fanned my cheek 
Like a meadow-gale of spring— 

It mingled strangely with my fears. 

Yet it felt like a welcoming. 
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Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship. 

Yet she sailed softly too: 

Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze- 

On me alone it blew. 

Oh! dream of joy! is this indeed 
The lighthouse top I see? 

Is this the hill? is this the kirk? - 
Is this mine own countree? 

We drifted o’er the harbour-bar. 

And I with sobs did pray- 

O let me be awake, my God! 

Or let me sleep alway. 

The harbour-bay was clear as glass. 

So smoothly it was strewn! 

And on the bay the moonlight lay. 

And the shadow of the Moon. 

The rock shone bright, the kirk no less. 
That stands above the rock: 

The moonlight steeped in silentness 
The steady jveathercock. 

And the bay was white with silent light. 
Till rising from the same. 

Full many shapes, that shadows were, 

In crimson colours came. 
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A little distance from the prow 
Those crimson shadows were: 

I turned my eyes upon the deck- 

Oh, Christ! what saw I there! 

Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat. 

And, by the holy rood! 

A man all light, a seraph-man. 

On every corse there stood. 

This seraph-band, each waved his hand: 
It was a heavenly sight! 

They stood as signals to the land. 

Each one a lovely light: 

This seraph-band, each waved his hand. 

No voice did they impart- 

No voice; but oh I the silence sank 
Like music on my heart. 

But soon I heard the dash of oars, 

I heard the Pilot’s cheer; 

My head was turned perforce away. 

And I saw a boat appear. 

The Pilot, and the Pilot’s boy, 

I heard them coming fast: 

Dear Lord in Heaven! it was a joy 
The dead men cordd not blast. 
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I saw a third—heard his voice: 

It is the Hermit good I 
He singeth loud his godly hymns 
That he makes in the wood. 

He’ll shrive my soul, he’ll wash away 
The Albatross’s blood. 


PART THE SEVENTH 

This Hermit good lives in that wood 
Which slopes down to the sea. 

How loudly his sweet voice he rears! 

He loves to talk with marineres 
That come from a far coimtree. 

He kneels at mom, and noon, and eve— 

He hath a cushion plump: 

It is the moss that wholly hides 
The rotted old oak-stump. 

The skiff-boat neared: I heard them talk, 
“Why, this is strange, I trow! 

Where are those lights so many and ^r. 
That signal made but now?” 

“Strange, by my faith!” the Hermit said— 
“And they answered not our cheer! 

The planks look warped! and see those sails. 
How thin they are and sere! 

I never saw aught like to them. 

Unless perchance it were 
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Brown skeletons of leaves that lag 
My forest-brook along; 

When the ivy-tod is heavy with snow. 

And the owlet whoops to the wolf below. 
That eats the she-w^olf’s young. 


‘‘Dear Lord! it hath a fiendish lobk— 
(The Pilot made reply) 

I am a-feared.’’—^"Push bn, push on!’^ 
Said the Hermit cheerily. 


The boat came closer to the ship, 

But I nor spake nor stirred; 

The boat came close beneath the ship, 
And straight a sound was heard. 


Under the water it rumbled on. 
Still louder and more dread: 

It reached the ship, it split the bay; 
The ship went down like lead. 


Stunned by that loud and dreadful sound, 
Which sky and ocean smote, 

Like one that hath been seven days drowned 
My body lay afloat; 

But swift as dr^ms, myself I found 
Within the Pilot^s boat, 
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Upon the whirl, where sank the ship. 
The boat spun round and roimd; 

And all was still, save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound. 


I moved my lips—the Pilot shrieked 
And fell down in a fit; 

The holy Hermit raised his eyes. 
And prayed where he did sit. 


I took the oars: the Pilot’s boy. 

Who now doth crazy go. 

Laughed loud and long, and all the while 
His eyes went to and fro. 

'‘Ha! ha I” quoth he, “full plain I see 
The Devil knows how to row.’’ 


And now, all in iriy own countree, 

I stood on the firm land! 

The Hermit stepped forth from the boat. 
And scarcely he could stand. 


“O shrieve me, shrieve me, holy man!’’ 
The Hermit crossed his brow. 

“Say quick,” quoth he, “I bid thee say— 
What manner of man art thou?” 
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Forthwith this frame of mine was wrenched 
With a woeful agony, 

W^hich forced me to begin my tale; 

And then it left me free. 


Since then, at an uncertain hour. 
That agony returns ; 

And till my ghastly tale is told. 
This heart within me bums. 


I pass, like night, from leind to land ; 
I have strange power of speech; 

That moment that his ftce I see, 

I know the man that must hear me: 
To him my tale I teach. 


What loud uproar bursts from that door! 
The wedding-guests are there: 

But in the garden-bower the bride 
And bride-maids singing are; 

And hark the little vesper bell. 

Which biddeth me to prayer! 

O Wedding-Guest! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide, wide sea: 

So lonely *twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be. 
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O sweeter than the marriage-feast, 

’Tis sweeter far to me. 

To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company!- 

To walk together to the kirk. 

And all together pray. 

While each to his great Father bends. 

Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 
A.nd youths and maidens gayl 

Farewell, farewell! but this I tell 
To thee, thou Wedding-Guest! 

He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us. 

He made and loveth all. 

The Mariner, whose eye is bright. 

Whose beard with age is hoar. 

Is gone: and now the Wedding-Guest 
Turned from the bridegroom’s door. 

He went like one that hath been stunned, 
Ajtid is of sense forlorn: 

A sadder and a wiser man 
He rose the morrow mom* 
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ANOTHER STORY 

FROM THE ‘"wonder BOOK” OF 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


★ 


P ERSEUS was the son of Danae, who was die 
daughter of a king. And when Perseus was a 
very littie boy, some wicked people put his mother 
and himself into a chest, and set them afloat upon the 
sea. The wind blew freshly, and drove the chest away 
from the shore, and the uneasy billows tossed it up and 
down, while Danae clasped her child to her bosom, 
and dreaded that some big wave would dash its foamy 
crest over them both. The chest sailed on, however, 
and neither sank nor was upset; iintil, when night 
was coining, it floated so near an island that it got 
entangled in a fisherman’s nets, and was drawn out 
high and dry upon the sand. The island was called 
Seriphus, and it was reigned over by King Polydectes, 
who happened to be the fisherman’s brother. 

This fisherman, I am glad to tell you, was an 
exceedingly humane and upright man. He showed 
great kindness to DanaS and “her little boy; and 
continued to befriend them, until Perseus had grown 
to be a handsome youth, very strong and active, ^d 
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skilful in the use of arms. Long before this time. 
King Polydectes had seen the two strangers—the 
mother and her child—^who had come to his 
dominions in a floating chest. As he was not good and 
kind, like his brother the fisherman, but extremely 
wicked, he resolved to send Perseus on a dangerous 
enterprise, in which he would probably be Mlled, 
and then to do some great mischief to DanaS herself. 
So this bad-hearted kin^ spent a long while in con¬ 
sidering what was the most dangerous thing that a 
young man could possibly undertake to perform. At 
last, having hit upon an enterprise that promised to 
turn out as fatally as he desired, he sent for the 
youthful Perseus. 

The young man came to the palace, and found the 
king sitting upon his throne. 

“Perseus,” said King Polydectes, smiling craftily 
upon him, “you are grown up a fine young man. You 
and your good mother have received a great deal of 
kindness from myself, as well as from my worthy 
brother the fisherman, and I suppose you would not 
be sorry to repay some of it.” 

“Please, your Majesty,” answered Perseus, “I 
would wdllingly risk my life to do so.” 

“Well, then,” continued the king, with a cunning 
smile on his lips, ‘ ‘I have a little adventure to propose 
to you; and, as you are a brave and enterprising 
youth, you will doubtless look upon it as a great piece 
of good luck to have so rare an opportunity of dis- 
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tinguishing yourself. You must know, my good 
Perseus, I think of getting married to the beautiful 
Princess Hippodamia, and it is customary, on these 
occasions, to make the bride a present of some far¬ 
fetched and elegant curiosity. I have been a little 
perplexed, I must honestly confess, where to obtain 
anything likely to please a princess of her exquisite 
taste. But, this morning, I flatter myself, I have 
thought of precisely the article.” 

“And can I assist your Majesty in obtaining it?” 
cried Perseus eagerly. 

“You can, if you are as brave a youth as I believe 
you to be,” replied King Polydectes, with the 
utmost graciousness of manner. “The bridal gift 
which "I have set my heart on presenting to the 
beautiful Hippodamia is the head of the Gorgon 
Medusa, with the snaky locks; and I depend on you, 
my dear Perseus, to bring it to me. So, as I ann 
anxious to settle affairs with the princess, the sooner 
you go in quest of the Gorgon, the better I shall be 
pleased.” 

“I will set out to-morrow morning,” answered 
Perseus. 

“Pray do so, my gallant youth,” rejoined the king. 
“And, Perseus, in cutting off the Gorgon’s head, be 
careful to make a clean stroke, so as not to injure its 
appearance. You must bring it home in the very best 
condition, in order to suit the exquisite taste of the 
beautiful Princess Hippodamia.” 
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Perseus left the palace, but was scarcely out of 
hearing before Polydectes burst into a laugh, being 
greatly amused, wicked king that he was, to find how 
readily the young man fell into the snare. The news 
quickly spread abroad, that Perseus had undertaken 
to cut off the head of Medusa with the snaky locks. 
Everybody was rejoiced, for most of the inhabitants 
of the island were as wicked as the king himself, and 
would have liked nothing better than to see some 
enormous mischief happen to Danae and her son. 
The only good man in this imfortunate island of 
Seriphus appears to have been the fisherman. As 
Perseus walked along, therefore, the people pointed 
after him, and made mouths, and winked to one 
another, and ridiculed him as loudly as they dared, 

‘‘Ho, ho!” cried they; “Medusa’s snakes will 
sting him soundly!” 

Now, there were three Gorgons alive, at that 
period, and they were the most strange and terrible 
monsters that had ever been seen since the world was 
made, or that have been seen in after-days, or that are 
likely to be seen in all time to come. I hardly know 
what sort of creature, or hobgoblin to call them. 
They were three sisters, and seem to have borne 
some distant resemblance to women, but were really 
a very frightful and mischievous species of dragon. It 
is, indeed, difficult to imagine what hideous things 
these three sisters were. Why, instead of locks of 
hair, if you can believe me, they had each of them a 
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hundred enormous snakes growing on their heads, all 
alive, twisting, wriggling, curling, and thrusting 
out their venomous tongues, with forked stings at the 
end! The teeth of the Gorgons were terribly long 
tusks; their hands were made of brass; and their 
bodies were all over scales, which, if not iron, were 
something as hard and impenetrable. They had 
wings, too, and exceedingly splendid ones, I can 
assure you; for every feather in them was pure, 
bright, glittering, burnished gold, and they looked 
very, dazzling, no doubt, when the Gorgons were 
flying about in the sunshine. 

But when people happened to catch a glimpse of 
their glittering brightness, aloft in the air, they 
seldom stopped to gaze, but ran and hid themselves 
as speedily as they could. You will think, perhaps, 
that they were afraid of being stung by the serpents 
•that served the Gorgons instead of hair—or of having 
their heads bitten off by their ugly tusks—or of being 
tom all to pieces by their brazen claws. Well, to be 
sure, these were some of the dangers, but by no 
means the greatest, nor the most difficult to avoid. 
For the worst thing about these abominable Gorgons 
was that, if once a poor mortal fixed his eyes full upon 
one oTtheir faces, he was certain, that very instant, 
to be changed from warm flesh and blood into cold 
and lifeless stone! 

Thus, as you will easily perceive, it was a very 
dangerous adventure that the wicked King Poly- 
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dectes had contrived for this innocent young man. 
Perseus himself, when he had thought over the 
matter, could not help seeing that he had very little 
chance of coming safely through it, and that he was 
far more likely to become a stone image than to 
bring back the head of Medusa with the snaky locks. 
For, not to speak of other difficulties, there was 
one which it would have puzzled an older man than 
Perseus to get over. Not only must he fight with and 
slay this golden-winged, iron-scaled, long-tusked, 
brazen-clawed, snaky-haired monster, but he must 
do it with his eyes shut, or, at least, without so much 
as a glance at the enemy with whom he was con¬ 
tending. Else, while his arm was lifted to strike, he 
would stiffen into stone, and stand with that uplifted 
arm for centuries, until time, and the wind and 
weather, should crumble him quite away. This 
would be a very sad thing to befall a young man who 
wanted to perform a great many brave deeds, and to 
enjoy a great deal of happiness, in this bright and 
beautiful world. 

So disconsolate did these thoughts make him, that 
Perseus could not bear to tell his mother what he had 
undertaken to do. He therefore took his shield, 
girded on his; sword, and crossed over from the island 
to the mainland, where he sat down in a solitary 
place, and hardly refrained from shedding tears. 

But, while he was in this sorrowful mood, he heard 
a voice close beside him. 
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‘‘Perseus/’ said the voice, “why are you sad?” 

He lifted his head from his hands, in which he had 
hidden it, and, behold! all alone as Perseus had 
supposed himself to be, there was a stranger in the 
solitary place. It was a brisk, intelligent, and remark¬ 
ably shrewd-looking young man, with a cloak over his 
shoulders, an odd sort of cap on his head, a strangely 
twisted staff in his hand, and a short and very crooked 
sword hanging by his side. He was exceedingly light 
and active in his figure, like a person much accustomed 
to gymnastic exercises, and well able to leap or run. 
Above all, the stranger had such a cheerful, knowing, 
and helpful aspect (though it was certainly a little 
mischievous, into the bargain), that Perseus could 
not help feeling his spirits grow livelier as he gazed 
at him. Besides, being really a courageous youth, he 
felt greatly ashamed that anybody should have found 
him with tears in his eyes, like a timid little school¬ 
boy, when, after all, perhaps there might be no 
occasion for despair. So Perseus wiped his eyes, and 
answered the. stranger pretty briskly, putting on as 
brave a look as he could. 

“I am not so very sad,” said he; “only thoughtful 
about an adventure that I have undertaken.” 

“Oho!” answered the stranger. “Well, tell me 
all about it, and possibly I may be of service to you. 

I have helped a good many young men through 
adventures that looked difficult enough beforehand. 
Perhaps you may have heard of me. I have more 
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names than one; but the name of Quicksilver suits 
me as well as any other. Tell me w4iat your trouble 
is, and we will talk the matter over, and see what can 
be done.’^ 

The stranger’s words and manner put Perseus into 
quite a different mood from his former one. He 
resolved to tell Quicksilver all his difficulties, since 
he could not easily be worse off than he already was, 
and very possibly his new friend might give him some 
advice that would turn out well in the end.. So he let 
the stranger know, in few words, precisely what the 
case was; how that King Polydectes wanted the head 
of Medusa with the snaky locks as a bridal gift for the 
beautiful Princess Hippodamia, and how that he had 
undertaken to get it for him, but was afraid of being 
turned into stone. 

“And that would be a great pity,” said Quick¬ 
silver, with his mischievous smile. “You would 
make a very handsome marble statue, it is true, and 
it would be a considerable number of centuries before 
you crumbled away; but, on the whole, one would 
rather be a young man for a few years, than a stone 
image for a great many.” 

“Oh, far rather!” exclaimed Perseus, with the 
tears again standing in his eyes. “And, besides, what 
would my dear mother do if her beloved son were 
turned into a stone?” 

“Well, well; let us hope that the affair will not 
turn out so very badly,” replied Quicksilver, in an 
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encouraging tone. ‘‘I am the very person to help 
you, if anybody can. My sister and myself will do our 
utmost to bring you safe through the adventure, ugly 
as it now looks.” 

“Your sister?” repeated Perseus. 

“Yes, my sister,” said the stranger. “She is very 
wise, I promise you; and as for myself, I generally 
have all my wits about me, such as they are. If you 
show yourself bold and cautious, and follow our 
advice, you need not fear being a stone image yet 
awhile. But, first of all, you must polish your 
shield, till you can see your face in it as distinctly as ’ 
in a mirror.” 

This seemed to Perseus rather an odd beginning of 
the adventure; for he thought it of far more con¬ 
sequence that the shield should be strong enough to 
defend him from the Gorgon’s brazen claws, than 
that it should be bright enough to show him the 
reflection of his face. However, concluding that 
Quicksilver knew better than himself, he immediately 
set to work, and scrubbed the shield with So much 
diligence and good will that it very quickly shone like 
the moon at harvest-time. Quicksilver looked at it 
with a smile, and nodded his approbation. Then, 
taking off his own short and crooked sword, he 
girded it about Perseus, instead of the one which he 
had before worn. 

“No sword but mine will answer your purpose,” 
observed he: “the blade has a most excellent temper, 
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and will cut through iron and brass as easily as through 
the slenderest twig. And now we Avill set out. The 
next thing is to find the Three Grey Women, who 
will tell us where to find the Nymphs.’* 

“The Three Grey Women!” cried Perseus, to 
whom this seemed only a new difficulty in the path 
of his adventure; “pray who may the Three Grey 
Women be ? I never heard of them before. ’ ’ 

“They are three very strange old. la<iies,” said 
Quicksilver, laughing. “They have but one eye 
among them, and only one tooth. Moreover, you must 
find them out by starlight, or in the dusk of the 
evening; for they never show themselves by the 
light either of the sun or the moon.” 

“But,” said Perseus, “why should I waste my 
time with these Three Grey Women? Would it not 
be better to set out at once in search of the terrible 
Gorgons ?’ ’ 

“No, no,” answered his friend. “There are other 
things to be done, before you can find your way to 
the Gorgons. There is nothing for it but to hunt up 
these old ladies; and when we meet with them, you 
may be sure that the Gorgons are not a great way oif. 
Come, let us be stirring!” 

Perseus, by this time, felt so much confidence in 
his companion’s sagacity that he made no more 
objections, and professed himself ready to begin the 
adventure immediately. They accordingly set out, 
and walked at a pretty brisk pace; so brisk, indeed. 
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that Perseus found it rather difficult to keep up with 
his nimble friend Quicksilver. To say the truth, he 
had a singular idea that Quicksilver was furnished with 
a pair of winged shoes, which, of course, helped him 
along marvellously. And then, too, when Perseus 
looked sideways at him, out of the comer of his eye, 
he seemed to see wings on the side of his head; 
although, if he turned a full gaze there were no such 
things to be perceived, but only an odd kind of cap. 
But, at all events, the twisted staff was evidently of 
great consequence to Quicksilver, and enabled him 
to proceed so fast that Perseus, though a remarkably 
active young man, began to be out of breath. 

‘^Here!” cried Quicksilver, at last—^for he knew 
well enough, rogue that he was, how hard Perseus 
found it to keep pace with him—‘'take you the staff, 
for you need it a great deal more tlian L Are there 
no better walkers than yourself in the island of 
Seriphus V ’ 

‘T could walk pretty well,” said Perseus, glancing 
slyly at his companion’s feet, “if I had only a pair of 
winged shoes.” ■ 

“We must see about getting you a pair,” cinswered 
Quicksilver. 

But the staff helped Perseus along so bravely that 
he no longer felt the slightest weariness. In fact, the 
stick seemed to be alive in his hand, and to lend some 
of its life to Perseus. He and Quicksilver now 
walked onward at their ease, talking very sociably 
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together; Quicksilver told so many pleasant stories 
about his former adventures, and how" well his wits 
had served him on various occasions, that Perseus 
began to think him a very wonderful person. He 
evidently knew the world, and nobody is so charming 
to a young man as a friend who has that kind of 
knowledge. Perseus listened the more eagerly, in 
the hope of brightening his own wits by what he 
heard. 

At last, he happened to recollect that Quicksilver 
had spoken of a sister, who was tv^ lend her assistance 
in the adventure which they were now bound upon. 

‘‘Where is she!” he inquired. “Shall we not meet 
her soon?” 

“All at the proper time,” said his companion. 
“But this sister of mine, you must understand, is 
quite a different sort of person from myself. She is 
very grave and prudent, seldom smiles, never laughs, 
and makes it a rule not to utter a word unless she has 
something particularly profound to say. Neither will 
she listen to any but the wisest conversation.” 

“Dear me!” ejaculated Perseus; “I shall be afraid 
to say a syllable.” 

“She is a very accomplished person, I assure you,” 
continued Quicksilver, “and has all the arts and 
sciences at her fingers* ends. In short, she is so 
immoderately wise that many people call her wisdom 
personified. But, to tell you the truth, she has 
hardly vivacity enough for my taste, and I think you 
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would scarcely find her so pleasant a travelling 
companion , as myself. She has her good points, 
nevertheless, and you will find the benefit of them 
in your encounter with the Gorgons.” 

By this time it had grown quite dusk. They were 
now come to a very wild and desert place, overgrown 
with shaggy bushes, and so silent and solitary that 
nobody seemed ever to have dwelt or journeyed 
there. All was waste and desolate, in the grey 
twilight, which grew every moment more obscure. 
Perseus looked about him rather disconsolately, and 
asked Quicksilver whether they had a great deal 
farther to go. 

‘‘Hist! histl’^ whispered his companion. “Make 
no noise! This is just the time and place to meet the 
Three Grey Women. Be careful that they do not see 
you before you see them; for, although they have but 
a single eye among the three, it is as sharp-sighted as 
half a dozen common eyes. * ’ 

“But what must I do,"’ asked Perseus, “when we 
meet them?"" 

Quicksilver explained to Perseus how the Three 
Grey W'omen managed with their one eye. They 
were in the habit, it seems, of changing it from one 
to another, as if it had been a pair of spectacles, or— 
which would have suited them better—a quizzing- 
glass. When one of the three had kept the eye a 
certain time, she took it out of the socket and passed 
it to one of her sisters, whose tuni it might happen 
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to be, who immediately clapped it into her head, 
and enjoyed a peep at the visible world. Thus it vill 
easily be understood that only one of the Three Grey 
Women could see, w^hile the other two were in utter 
darkness; and, moreover, at the instant when the 
eye was passing from hand to hand, neither of the 
poor old ladies was able to see a wink. I have heard 
of a great many strange things, in my day, and have 
witnessed not a few; but none, it seems to me, that 
can compare with the oddity of these Three Grey 
Women, all peeping through a single eye. 

So thought Perseus likewise, and was so astonished 
that he almost fancied his companion was joking with 
him, and that there were no such old women in the 
world. 

‘ ‘ You will soon find whether I tell the truth or no, ^' 
observed Quicksilver. ‘‘Hark! hush! hist! hist! There 
they come, now!’’ 

Perseus looked earnestly tdirough the dusk of the 
evening, and there, sure enough, at no great distance 
off, he descried the Three Grey Women. The light 
being so faint, he could not well make out what sort 
of figures they were—only he discovered that they 
had long grey hair; and, as they came nearer, he saw 
that two of them had but the empty socket of an eye, 
in the middle of their foreheads. But, in the middle 
of the third sister’s forehead there was a veiy large, 
bright and piercing eye, which sparkled like a great 
diamond in a ring; and so penetrating did it seem to 
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be, that Perseus could not help thinking it must 
possess the gift of seeing in the darkest midnight just 
as perfectly as at noon-day. The sight of three 
persons’ eyes was melted and collected into that 
single one. 

Thus the three old dames got along about as 
comfortably, upon the whole, as if they could all see 
at once. She who chanced to have the eye in her 
forehead led the other two by the hands, peeping 
sharply about her all the while; insomuch that 
Perseus dreaded lest she should see right through the 
thick clump of bushes behind which he and Quick¬ 
silver had hidden themselves. My stars! it was 
positively terrible to be within reach of so very 
sharp an eye! 

But, before they reached the clump of bushes, one 
of the Three Grey Women spoke. 

‘‘Sister! Sister Scarecrow!” cried she, “you have 
had the eye long enough. It is my turn now!” 

“Let me keep it a moment longer,-Sister Night¬ 
mare,” answered Scarecrow. “I thought I had a 
glimpse of something behind that thick bush.” 

“Well, and what of that?” retorted Nightmare, 
peevishly. “Can’t I see into a thick bush as easily as 
yourself? The eye is mine as well as yours, and I 
know the use of it as well as you, or maybe a little 
better. I insist upon taking a peep immediately!” 

But here the third sister, whose name was Shake- 
joint, began to complain, and said it was her turn to 
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have the eye, and that Scarecrow and Nig;htmare 
wanted to keep it all to themselves. To end the 
dispute, old Dame Scarecrow took the eye out of her 
forehead, and held it forth in her hand. 

“Take it, one of you,” cried she, “and quit this 
foolish quarrelling. For my part, I shall be glad of a 
little thick darkness. Take it quickly, however, or I 
must clap it into my own head again!” 

Accordingly, both Nightmare and Shakejoint put 
out their hands, groping eagerly to snatch the eye 
out of the hand of Scarecrow. But, being both alike 
blind, they could not easily find where Scarecrow’s 
hand was; and Scarecrow, being now just as much in 
the dark as Shakejoint and Nightmare, could not at 
once meet either of their hands, in order to put the 
eye into it. Thus (as you will see with half an eye, my 
wise little auditors), these good old dames had fallen 
into a strange perplexity. For, though the eye shone 
and glistened like a star, as Scarecrow held it out, yet 
the Grey Women caught not the least glimpse of its 
light, cind were all three in utter darkness, from too 
impatient a desire to see. 

Quicksilver was so much tickled at beholding 
Shakejoint and Nightmare both groping for the 
eye, and each finding fault with Scarecrow and 
one another, that he could scarcely help laughing 
aloud. 

“Now is your time!” he whispered to Perseus. 
“Quick, quick 1 before they can clap the eye into 
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either of their heads. Rush out upon the old ladies, 
and snatch it from Scarecrow’s hand!” 

In an instant, while the Three Grey Women were 
still scolding each other, Perseus leaped from behind 
the clump of bushes, and made himself master of the 
prize. The marvellous eye, as he held it in his hand, 
shone very brightly, and seemed to look up into his 
face with a knowing air, and an expression as if it 
would have winked, had it been provided with a pair 
of eyelids for that purpose. But the Grey Women 
knew nothing of what had happened; and, each 
supposing that one of her sisters was in possession of 
the eye, they began their quarrel anew. At last, 
as Perseus did not wish to put these respectable 
dames to greater inconvenience than was really 
necessary, he thought it right to explain the matter. 

^‘My good ladies,” said he, ‘‘pray do not be angry 
with one another. If anybody is in fault, it is myself; 
for I have the honour to hold your very brilliant and 
excellent eye in my own hand! ’ ’ 

‘ ‘You! you have our eye! And who are you, then ?’ ’ 
screamed the Three Grey Women, all in a breath; 
for they were terribly frightened, of course, at 
hearing a strange voice, and discovering that their 
eyesight had got into the hands of they could not 
guess whom. “Oh! what shall we do, sisters? what 
shall we do? We are all in the dark! Give us our 
eye! Give us our one precious, solitary eye! You 
have two of your own! Give us our eye!” 
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‘‘Tell them,’^ whispered Quicksilver to Perseus, 
“that they shall have back the eye as soon as they 
direct you where to find the Nymphs who have the 
flying slippers, the magic wallet, and the helmet of 
darkness. ’ ’ 

“My dear, good, admirable old ladies,"’ said 
Perseus, addressing the Grey Women, “there is no 
occasion for putting yourselves into such a fright. I 
am by no means a bad young man. You shall have back 
your eye, safe and sound, and as bright as ever, the 
moment you tell me where to find the Nymphs.” 

“The Nymphs! Goodness me, sisters! what 
Nymphs does he mean?” screamed Scarecrow. 
“There are a great many Nymphs, people say; some 
that go a-hunting in the woods, and some that live 
inside of trees, and some that have a comfortable 
home in fountains of water. We know nothing at all 
about them. We are three unfortunate old souls, that 
go wandering about in the dusk, and never had but 
one eye amongst us, and that one you have stolen 
away. Oh, give it back, good stranger!—^whoever 
you are, give it back!” 

All this while, the Three Grey Women were 
groping with their outstretched hands, and trying 
their utmost to get hold of Perseus. But he took good 
care to keep out of their reach. 

“My respectable dames,” said he—for his mother 
had taught him always to use the greatest civility— 
“I hold your eye fast in my hand, and shall keep it 
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safely for you, until you please to tell me where to 
find these Nymphs. The Nymphs, I mean, who keep 
the enchanted wallet, the flying slippers, and the^— 
what is it?—the helmet of invisibility.” 

“Mercy on us, sisters! what is the young man 
talking about?” exclaimed Scarecrow, Nightmare, 
and Shakejoint, one to another, with great appearance 
of astonishment. “A pair of flying slippers, quoth he! 
His heels would quickly fly higher than his head, if he 
were silly enough to put them on. And a helmet of 
invisibility! How could a helmet make him invisible, 
unless it were big enough for him to hide under it? 
And an enchanted wallet! What sort of a contrivance 
may that be, I wonder? No, no, good stranger! we 
can tell you nothing of these marvellous things. You 
have two eyes of your own, and we but a single one 
amongst us three. You can find out such wonders 
better than three blind old creatures, like us.” 

Perseus, hearing them talk in this way, began really 
to think that the Grey Women knew nothing of the 
matter; and, as it grieved him to have put them to so 
much trouble, he was just on the point of restoring 
their eye, and asking pardon for his rudeness in 
snatching it away.^ But Quicksilver caught his hand. 

“Don’t let them make a fool of you!” said he. 
“These Three Grey Women are the only persons in 
the world that can tell you where to find the Nymphs; 
and, unless you can get that information, you will 
never succeed in cutting off the head of Medusa with 
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the snaky locks. Keep fast hold of the eye, and all 
will go well.” 

As it turned out, Quicksilver was in the right. 
There are but few things that people prize so much 
as they do their eyesight, and the Grey Women 
valued their single eye as highly as if it had been 
half a dozen, which was the number they ought to 
have had. Finding that there was no other way of 
recovering it, they at last told Perseus what he wanted 
to know. No sooner had they done so, than he 
immediately, and with the utmost respect, clapped 
the eye into the vacant socket of one of their fore¬ 
heads, thanked them for their kindness, and bade 
them farewell. Before the young man was out of 
hearing, however, they had got into a new dispute, 
because he happened to have given the eye to 
Scarecrow, who had already taken her turn of it when 
their trouble with Perseus commenced. 

It is greatly to be feared that the Three Grey 
Women were very much in the habit of disturbing 
their mutual harmony by bickerings of this sort; 
which was the more pity, as they could not con¬ 
veniently do wdthout one another, and were evidently 
intended to be inseparable companions. As a general 
rule, I would advise all people, whether sisters or 
brothers, old or young, who chance to have but one 
eye amongst them, to cultivate forbearance, and not 
all insist upon peeping through it at once. 

Quicksilver and Perseus, in the meantime, were 
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making the best of their way in quest of the Nymphs. 
The old dames had given them such particular 
directions, that they were not long in finding them 
out. They proved to be very different persons from 
Nightmare, Shakejoint, and Scarecrow; for, instead 
of being old, they were young and beautiful; and 
instead of one eye amongst the sisterhood, each 
Nymph had two exceedingly bright eyes of her own, 
with which she looked very kindly at Perseus. They 
seemed to be acquainted with Quicksilver, and when 
he told them the adventure which Perseus had under¬ 
taken, they made no diifficulty about giving him the 
valuable articles that were in their custody. In the 
first place, they brought out what appeared to be a 
small purse, made of deerskin, and curiously em¬ 
broidered, and bade him be sure and keep it safe. 
This was the magic wallet. The Nymphs next 
produced a pair of shoes, or slippers, with a nice 
little pair of wings at the heel of each. 

“Put them on, Perseus,’’ said Quicksilver. “You 
will find yourself as light-heeled as you can desire, for 
the remainder of our journey.” 

So Perseus proceeded to put one of the slippers on, 
while he laid the other on the groxmd by his side. 
Unexpectedly, however, this other slipper spread its 
wings, fluttered up off the ground, and would 
p:robably have flown away, if Quicksilver had not 
made a leap, and luckily caught it in the air. 

“Be more careful,” said he, as he gave it back to 
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Perseus. “It would frighten the birds, up aloft, if 
they should see a flying slipper amongst them.” 

When Perseus had got on both of these wonderful 
slippers, he was altogether too buoyant to tread on 
earth. Making a step or two, lo and behold! upward 
he popped into the air, high above the heads of 
Quicksilver and the Nymphs, and found it very 
difficult to clamber down again. Winged slippers, 
and all such high-flying contrivances, are seldom 
quite easy to manage until one grows a little accus¬ 
tomed to them. Quicksilver laughed at his com¬ 
panion’s involuntary activity, and told him that he 
must not be in so desperate a hurry, must wait for 
the invisible helmet. 

The good-natured Nymphs had the helmet, with 
its dark tuft of waving plumes, all in readiness to put 
upon his head. And now there happened about as 
wonderful an incident as anything that I have yet told 
you. The instant before the helmet was put on, there 
stood Perseus, a beautiful young man, with golden 
ringlets and rosy cheeks, the crooked sword by his 
side, and the brightly polished shield upon his arm— 
a figure that seemed all made up of courage, sprightli¬ 
ness, and glorious light. But when the helmet had 
descended over his white brow, there was no longer 
any Perseus to be seen! Nothing but empty air! 
Even the helmet, that covered him with its invisibility, 
had vanished 1 

“Where are you, Perseus?” asked Quicksilver. 
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‘‘Why, here, to be sure!’^ answered Perseus, very 
quietly, although his voice seemed to come out of 
the transparent atmosphere. “Just where I was a 
moment ago. Don’t you see me?” 

“No, indeed!” answered his friend. “You are 
hidden under the helmet. But, if I cannot see you, 
neither can the Gorgons. Follow me, therefore, and 
we will try your dexterity in using the winged 
slippers.” 

With these words, Quicksilver’s cap spread its 
wings, as if his head were about to fly away from his 
shoulders; but his whole figure rose lightly into the 
air, and Perseus followed. By the time they had 
ascended a few hundred feet, the young man began to 
feel what a delightful thing it was to leave the dull 
earth so far beneath him, and to be able to flit about 
like a bird. 

It was now deep night. Perseus looked upward, 
and saw the round, bright, silvery moon, and thought 
that he should desire nothing better than to soar up 
thither, and spend his life there. Then he looked 
downward again, and saw the earth, with its seas, 
and lakes, and the silver courses of its rivers, and its 
snowy mountain-peaks, and the breadth of its fields, 
and the dark cluster of its woods, and its cities of 
white marble; and, with the moonshine sleeping over 
the whole scene, it was as beautiful as the moon or any 
star could be. And, among other objects, he saw the 
island of Seriphus, where his dear mother was. 
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Sometimes, he and Quicksilver approached a cloud, 
that, at a distance, looked as if it were made of fleecv 
silver; although, when they plunged into it, they 
found themselves chilled and moistened with grey 
mist. So swift was their flight, however, that in an 
instant they emerged from the cloud into the moon¬ 
light again. Once, a high-soaring eagle flew right 
against the invisible Perseus. The bravest sights were 
the meteors, that gleamed suddenly out, as if a 
bonfire had been kindled in the sky, and made the 
moonshine pale for as much as a hundred miles 
around them. 

As the two companions flew onward, Perseus 
fancied that he could hear the rustle of a garment 
close by his side; and it was on the side opposite to 
the one where he beheld Quicksilver, yet only 
Quicksilver was visible. 

“Whose garment is this,” inquired Perseus, 
“that keeps rustling close beside me, in the breeze?” 

“Oh, it is my sister’s!” answered Quicksilver. 
“She is coming along with us, as I told you she would. 
We could do nothing without the help of my sister. 
You have no idea how wise she is. She has such eyes, 
tool Why, she can see you, at this moment, just as 
distinctly as if you were not invisible; and Til 
venture to say, she will be the first to discover the 
Gorgons.” 

By this time, in their swift voyage through the air, 
they had come within sight of the great ocean, and 
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were soon flying over it. Far beneath them;, the 
waves tossed themselves tumultuously in mid-sea, or 
rolled a white surf-line upon the long beaches, or 
foamed against the rocky cliffs, with a roar that was 
thunderous in the lower world, although it became a 
gentle murmur, like the voice of a baby half asleep, 
before it reached the ears of Perseus. Just then a*- 
voice spoke in the air close by him. It seemed to be 
a woman’s voice, and was melodious, though not 
exactly what might be called sweet, but grave and 
mild. 

‘‘Perseus,” said the voice, “there are the 
Gorgons.” 

“Where?” exclaimed Perseus. “I cannot see 
them. ’ ’ 

“On the shore of that island beneath you,” replied 
the voice. “A pebble, dropped from your hand, 
would strike in the midst of them.” 

“I told you she would be the first to discover 
them,” said Quicksilver to Perseus. “And there they 
are!” 

Straight downward, two or three thousand feet 
below him, Perseus perceived a small island, with 
the sea breaking into white foam all aroxmd its 
rocky shore, except on oiie side, where there was a 
beach of snowy sand. He descended towards it, and, 
looking earnestly at a cluster or heap of brightness, at 
the foot of a precipice of black rocks, behold, there 
were the terrible Gorgons! They lay fast asleep, 
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soothed by the thunder of the sea; for it required a 
tumult that would have deafened everybody else to 
lull such fierce creatures into slumber. The moon- 
light glistened on their steely scales, and on their 
golden wings, which drooped idly over the sand. 
Their brazen claws, horrible to look at, were thrust 
out, and clutched the wave-beaten fragments of rock, 
while the sleeping Gorgons dreamed of tearing some 
poor mortal all to pieces. The snakes, that served 
them instead of hair, seemed likewise to be asleep; 
although, now and then, one would writhe, and lift 
its head, and thrust out its forked tongue, emitting a 
drowsy hiss, and then let itself subside among its 
sister snakes. 

The Gorgons were more like an awful, gigantic 
kind of insect—immense, golden-winged beetles, or 
dragon-flies, or things of that sort—at once ugly and 
beautiful—than like anything else; only that they 
were a thousand and a million times as big. And, with 
all this, there was something partly human about them, 
too. Luckily for Perseus, their faces were completely 
hidden from him by the posture in which they lay; 
for, had he but looked one instant at them, he would 
have fallen heavily out of the air, an image of senseless 
stone. 

‘^Now,’’ whispered Quicksilver, as he hovered by 
the side of Perseus, ^^now is your time to do the 
deed! Be quick; for, if one of the Gorgons should 
awake, you are too late!” 
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‘‘Which shall I strike at?” asked Perseus, drawing 
his sword'and descending a little lower. “They all 
three look alike. All three have snaky locks. Which 
of the three is Medusa?” 

It must be understood that Medusa was the only one 
of these dragon-monsters whose head Perseus could 
possibly cut off. As for the other two, let him have 
the sharpest sword that ever was forged, and he 
might have hacked away by the hour together, 
without doing them the least harm. 

‘ ‘Be cautious, ’ ’ said the calm voice which had before 
spoken to him. “One of the Gorgons is stirring in her 
sleep, and is just about to turn over. That is Medusa. 
Do not look at her! The sight would turn you to 
stone! Look at the reflection of her face and figure 
in the bright mirror of your shield.” 

Perseus now imderstood Quicksilver’s motive for 
so earnestly exhorting him to polish his shield. In its 
surface he could safely look at the reflection of the 
Gorgon’s face. And there it was—that terrible 
countenance—^mirrored in the brightness of the 
shield, with the moonlight falling over it, and 
displaying all its horror. The snakes, whose venomous 
nature could not altogether sleep, kept twisting 
themselves over the forehead. It was the fiercest and 
most horrible face that ever was seen or imagined, 
and yet with a strange, fearful, and savage kind of 
beauty in it. The eyes were closed, and the Gorgon 
was still in a deep slumber; but there was an unquiet 
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expression disturbing her features, as if the monster 
was troubled with an ugly dream. She gnashed her 
white tusks, and dug into the sand with her brazen 
claws. 

The snakes, too, seemed to feel Medusa’s dream, 
and to be made more restless by it. They twined 
themselves into tumultuous knots, writhed fiercely, 
and uplifted a himdred hissing heads, without 
opening their eyes. 

“Now, now!” whispered Quicksilver, who was, 
growing impatient. “Make a dash at the monster!” 

“But be calm,” said the grave, melodious voice 
at the young man’s side. “Look in your shield, as 
you fly downward, and take care that you do not miss 
your first stroke.” 

Perseus flew cautiously downward, still keeping his 
eyes on Medusa’s face, as reflected in his shield. The 
nearer he came, the more terrible did the snaky 
visage and metallic body of the monster grow. At 
last, when he found himself hovering over her within 
arm’s length, Perseus uplifted his sword, while, at 
the same instant, each separate snake upon the 
Gorgon’s head stretched threateningly upward, and 
Medusa unclosed her eyes. But she awoke too late. 
The sword was sharp; the stroke fell like a lightning- 
flash, and the head of the wicked Medusa tumbled 
from her body! 

“Admirably done!” cried Quicksilver. “Make 
haste and clap the head into your magic wallet.” 
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To the astonishment of Perseus, the small, em¬ 
broidered wallet, which he had hung about his neck, 
and which had hitherto been no bigger than a purse, 
grew all at once large enough to contain Medusa’s 
head. As quick as thought, he snatched it up, with 
the snakes still writhing upon it, and thrust it in. 

“Your task is done,” said the calm voice. “Now 
fly; for the other Gorgons will do their utmost to take 
vengeance for Medusa’s death.” 

It was, indeed, necessary to take flight; for 
Perseus had not done the deed so quietly, but that the 
clash of his sword, and the hissing of the snakes, and 
the thump of Medusa’s head as it tumbled upon the 
sea-beaten sand, awoke the other two monsters. 
There they sat, for an instant, sleepily rubbing their 
eyes with their brazen fingers, while all the snakes 
on their heads reared themselves on end with 
surprise, and with venomous malice against they 
knew^ not what. But when the Gorgons saw the 
scaly carcass of Medusa, headless, and her golden 
wings all ruffled, and half spread out on the sand, it 
was really awful to hear what yells and screeches they 
set up. And then the snakes! They sent forth a 
hundred-fold hiss with one consent, and Medusa’s 
snakes answered them out of the magic wallet. 

No sooner were the Gorgons broad awake, than 
they hurtled upward into the air, brandishing their 
brass talons, gnashing their horrible tusks, and 
flapping their huge wings so wildly that some of the 
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golden feathers were shaken out, and floated down 
upon the shore. And there, perhaps, those very 
feathers lie scattered till this day. Up rose the 
Gorgons, as I tell you, staring horribly about, in 
hopes of turning somebody to stone. Had Perseus 
looked them in the face, or had he fallen into their 
clutches, his poor mother would never have kissed 
her boy again! But he took good care to turn his 
eyes another way; and, as he wore the helmet of 
invisibility, the Gorgons knew not in Avhat direction 
to follow him; nor did he fail to make the best use of 
the winged slippers, by soaring upward a mile or so. 
At that height, when the screams of those: abominable 
creatures soxmded faintly beneath him, he made a 
straight course for the island of Seriphus, in order to 
carry Medusa’s head to King Polydectes. 

I have no time to tell you of several marvellous 
things that befell Perseus on his way homeward; such 
as his killing a hideous sea-monster, just as it was on 
the point of devouring a beautiful maiden; nor how he 
changed an enormous giant into a mountain of stone, 
merely by showing him the head of the Gorgon. If you 
doubt this latter story, you may make a voyage lo 
Africa, some day or other, and see the very mountain, 
which is still known by the ancient giant’s name. 

Finally, our brave Perseus aiTived at the island, 
where he expected to see his dear mother. But, 
during his absence, the wicked king had treated 
Danae so very ill that she was compelled to make her 
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escape, and had taken refuge in a temple, where some 
good old priests were extremely kind to her. These 
praiseworthy priests, and the kind-hearted fisherman, 
who had first shown hospitality to Danae and little 
Perseus when he found them afloat in the chest, seem 
to have been the only persons on the island who cared 
about doing right. All the rest of the people, as well 
as King Polydectes himself, were remarkably ill- 
behaved, and deserved no better destiny than that 
which was now to happen. 

Not finding his mother at home, Perseus went 
straight to the palace, and was immediately ushered 
into the presence of the king. Polydectes was by no 
means rejoiced to see him; for he had felt almost 
certain, in his own evil mind, that the Gorgons would 
have torn the poor young man to pieces, and have 
eaten him up out of the way. However, seeing him 
safely returned, he put the best face he could upon 
the matter, and asked Perseus how he had succeeded. 

‘ ‘Have you performed your promise?’ ’ inquired he. 
“Have you brought me the head of Medusa with the 
snaky locks ? If not, young man, it will cost you dear; 
for I must have a bridal present for the beautiful 
Princess Hippodamia, and there is nothing else that 
she would admire so much.” 

“Yes, please your Majesty,” answered Perseus, in 
a quiet way, as if it were no very wonderful deed for 
such a young man as he to perform. “I have brought 
you the Gorgon’s head., snaky locks and all!” 
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Indeed! Pray let me see it/’ quoth King Polv- 
dectes. “It must be a very curious spectacle, if all 
that travellers tell about it be true!” 

“Your Majesty is right,” replied Perseus. “It 
is really an object that will be pretty certain to fix the 
regards of all who look at it. And, if your Majesty 
think fit, I would suggest that a holiday be proclaimed, 
and that all your Majesty’s subjects be summoned to 
behold this wonderful curiosity. Few of them, I 
imagine, have seen a Gorgon’s head before, and 
perhaps never may again!” 

The king well knew that his subjects were an idle 
set of reprobates, and very fond of sight-seeing, as 
idle persons usually are. So he took the young man’s 
advice, and sent out heralds and messengers in all 
directions, to blow the trumpet at the street- 
corners, and in the market-places, and wherever two 
roads met, and summon everybody to court. Thither, 
accordingly, came a great multitude of good-for- 
nothing vagabonds, all of whom, out of pure love of 
mischief, would have been glad if Perseus had met 
with some ill-hap in his encounter with the Gorgons. 
if there were any better people in the island (as I 
really hope there may have been, although the story 
tells nothing about any such),- they stayed quietly at 
home, minding their own business, and taking care of 
their little children. Most of the inhabitants, at all 
events, ran as fast as they could to the palace, and 
shoved, and pushed, and elbowed one another, in their 
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eagerness to get near a balcony on which Perseus 
showed himself, holding the embroidered wallet in 
his hand. 

On a platform, within full view of the balcony, sat 
the mighty King Polydectes, aniid his evil counsellors, 
and with his flattering courtiers in a semi-circle 
round about him. Monarch, counsellors, courtiers, 
and subjects, all gazed eagerly towards Perseus. 

“Show us the head! Show us the head!’’ shouted 
the people, and there was a fierceness in their cry, as 
if they would tear Perseus to pieces, unless he should 
satisfy them with what he had to show. “Show us the 
head of Medusa with the snaky locks!” 

A feeling of sorrow and pity came over the youthful 
Perseus. 

“O King Polydectes,” cried he, “and ye, many 
people, I am very loath to show you the Gorgon’s 
head!” 

“Ah, the villain and coward!” yelled the people, 
more fiercely than before. ‘ *He is making game of us! 
He has no Gorgon’s head! Show us the head if you 
have it, or we will take your own head for a football! ’ ’ 

The evil counsellors whispered bad advice in the 
king’s ear; the courtiers murmured with one consent 
that Perseus had shown disrespect to their royal lord 
and master; and the great King Polydectes himself 
waved his hand, and ordered him, with the stern, 
deep voice of authority, on his peril, to produce the 
head. 
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“Show me the Gorgon’s head, or I will cut oft'your 

OW’Ti ! ’ ’ 

And Perseus sighed. 

“This instant,” repeated Polydectes, “or you die!” 

“Behold it, then!” cried Perseus, in a voice like 
the blast of a trumpet. 

And, suddenly holding up the head, not an eyelid 
had time to wink before the wicked King Polydectes, 
his evil counsellors, and all his fierce subjects, were 
no longer anything but the mere images of a monarch 
and his people. They were all fixed, for ever, in the 
look and attitude of that moment! At the first 
glimpse of the terrible head of Medusa, they 
whitened into marble! And Perseus thrust the head 
back into his wallet, and went to tell his dear mother 
that she need no longer be afraid of the wicked King 
Polydectes. 


ANOTHER LEAR LIMERICK 

There was an Old Man who said, “Well! 

Will nobody answer this bell ? 

I have pulled day and night, till my hair has grown 
white. 

But nobody answers this bell!” 
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THE STORY OF SHAKESPEARE S PLAY 


RETOLD BY 

CHARLES AND MARY LAMB 


T here was a law in the city of Athens, which 
gave to its citizens the power of compelling their 
daughters to marry whomsoever they pleased; for 
upon a daughter’s refusing to marry the man her 
father had chosen to be her husband, the father was 
empowered by this law to cause her to be put to 
death; but as fathers do not often desire the death of 
their own daughters, even though tliey do happen to 
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prove a little refractory, this law was seldom or c^ cr 
put in execution, though perhaps the young ladies 
of that city were not unfrequently threatened by their 
parents with the terrors of it. 

There w'as one instance, however, of an old man, 
whose name was Egeus, who actually did come before 
Theseus (at that time the reigning Duke of Athens) to 
complain that his daughter Hermia, whom he had 
commanded to marry Demetrius, a young man of noble 
Athenian family, refused to obey him, because she 
loved another young Athenian, named Lysander. Egeus 
demanded justice of Theseus, and desired that this 
cruel law might be put in force against his daughter. 

Hermia pleaded, in excuse for her disobedience, 
that Demetrius had formerly professed love for her 
dear friend Helena, and that Helena loved Demetrius 
to distraction; but this honourable reason which 
Hermia gave for not obeying her father*s command 
moved not the stem Egeus. 

Theseus, though a great and merciful prince, had 
no power to alter the laws of his country; therefore 
he could only give Hermia four days to consider of it ; 
and at the end of that time, if she still refused to marry 
Demetrius, she was to be put to death. 

When Hermia was dismissed from the presence 
of the duke, she went to her lover, Lysander, and told 
him the peril she was in, and, that she must either 
give him up and marry Demetrius, or lose her life 
in four days. 
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Lysander was in great affliction at hearing these evil 
tidings; but recollecting that he had an aunt who lived 
at some distance from Athens, and that at the place 
where she lived the cruel law could not be put in 
force against Hermia (this law not extending beyond 
the boundaries of the city), he proposed to Hermia 
that she should steal out of her father’s house that 
night, and go with him to his aunt’s house, where he 
would marry her. “I will meet you,” said Lysander, 
“in the wood a few miles without the city—in that 
delightful wood where we have so often walked with 
Helena in the pleasant month of May. ’ ’ 

To this proposal Hermia joyfully agreed; and she 
told no one of her intended flight but her friend 
Helena. Helena (as maidens will do foolish things for 
love) very ungenerously resolved to go and tell this 
to Demetrius, though she could hope no benefit from 
betraying her friend’s secret, but the poor pleasure of 
following her faithless lover to the wood, for she well 
* knew that Demetrius would go thither in pursuit of 
Hermia. 

The wood, in which Lysander and Hermia proposed 
to meet, was the favourite haunt of these little beings 
known by the name of Fairies. 

Oberon the king, and Titania the queen of the 
fairies, with all their tiny train o£ followers, in this 
" wood held their midnight revels. 

Between this little king and queen of sprites there 
happened, at this time, a sad disagreement: they never 
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met by moonlight in the shady walks of this pleasant 
wood, but they were quarrelling, till all their fairy elves 
would creep into acorn-cups and hide themselves with 
fear. 

The cause of this unhappy disagreement was 
Titania’s refusing to give Oberon a little changeling 
boy whose mother had been Titania’s friend; and 
upon her death the fairy queen stole the child from its 
nurse, and brought him up in the woods. 

The night on which the lovers were to meet in this 
wood, as Titania was walking with some of her maids 
of honour, she met Oberon attended by his train of 
fairy courtiers. 

‘Til met by moonlight, proud Titania,’’ said the 
fairy king. The queen replied, “What, jealous 
Oberon, is it you? Fairies, skip hence; I have 
forsworn his company!” “Tarry, rash fairy!” said 
Oberon, “am I not thy lord? Why does Titania cross 
her Oberon? Give me your little changeling boy to 
be my page.” 

“Set your heart at rest,” answered the queen; 
“your whole fairy kingdom buys not the boy of me.” 
She then left her lord in great anger. “Well, go your 
way,” said Oberon: “before the morning dawns I 
will torment you for this injury.” Oberon then sent 
for Puck, his chief favourite and privy councillor. 

Puck (or, as he was sometimes called, Robin 
Goodfellow) was a shrewd and knavish sprite, that 
used to play comical pranks in the neighbouring 
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villages—sometimes getting into the dairies and 
skimming the milk, sometimes plunging his light and 
airy form into the butter-churn, and while he was 
dancing his fantastic shape in the chum, in vain the 
dairy-maid would labour to change her cream into 
butter; nor had the village swains any better success: 
whenever Puck chose to play his freaks in the brewing 
copper the ale was sure to be spoiled. When a few 
good neighbours were met to drink some comfortable 
ale together. Puck would jump into the bowl of ale 
in the likeness of a roasted crab, and when some old 
goody was going to drink he would bob against her 
lips, and spill the ale over her withered chin; and 
presently after, when the same old dame was gravely 
seating herself to tell her neighbours a sad and 
melancholy story. Puck would slip her three-legged 
stool from under her, and down toppled the poor old 
woman, and then the old gossips would hold their 
sides and laugh at her, and swear they never wasted a 
merrier hour. 

“Come hither. Puck,” said Oberon to this little 
merry wanderer of the night. “Fetch me the flower 
which maids call ‘ILove in idleness’; the juice of that 
little purple flower laid on the eyelids of those who 
sleep will make them, when they awake, dote on the 
first thing they see. Some of the juice pf that flower I 
will drop on the eyelids of my Titania when she is 
asleep, and. the first thing she looks upon when she 
opens her eyes she will ftll in love with, even though 
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it be a lion, or a bear, a meddling monkey, or a busy 
ape; and before I will take this charm from off her 
sight, which I can do with another charm I know of, 

I will make her give me that boy to be my page/* 

Puck, who loved mischief to his heart, was highly 
diverted wdth this intended frolic of his master, and 
ran to seek the flower; and while Oberon was 
waiting the return of Puck, he observed Demetrius 
and Helena enter the wood; he overheard Demetrius 
reproaching Helena for following him, and after many 
unkind words on his part, and gentle expostulations 
from Helena, reminding him of his former love and 
professions of true faith to her, he left her (as he said) 
to the mercy of the wild beasts, and she ran after him 
as swiftly as she could. 

The fairy king, who was always friendly to true 
lovers, felt great compassion for Helena, and perhaps, 
as Lysander said they used to walk by moonlight in this 
pleasant wood, Oberon might have seen Helena in 
those happy times when she was beloved by Demetrius. 
However that might be, when Puck returned with the 
little purple flower, Oberon said to his favourite, 
‘‘Take a part of this flower: there has been a sweet 
Athenian lady here who is deep in love with a dis¬ 
dainful youth; if you find him sleeping, drop some of 
the love-juice in his eyes, but contrive to do it when 
she is near him, that the first thing he sees when he 
awakes may be this despised lady. You will know the 
man by the Athenian garmdits which he wears / ’ Puck 
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promised to manage this matter very dexterously, and 
then Oberon went, unperceived by Titania, to her 
bower where she was preparing to go to rest. Her fairy 
bower was a bank, where grew wild thyme, cowslips, 
and sweet violets, under a canopy of woodbine, musk- 
roses, and eglantine. There Titania always slept some 
part of the night; her coverlet, the enamelled skin of 
a snake, which, though a small mantle, was wide 
enough to wrap a fairy in. 

He found Titania giving orders to her fairies how 
they were to employ themselves while she slept. 
*‘Some of you,*’ said her majesty, ‘‘must kill cankers 
in the musk-rose buds, and some wage war with the 
bats for their leathern wings to make my small elves 
coats, and some of you keep watch that the clamorous 
owl, that nightly hoots, come not near me; but first 
sing me to sleep.” Then they began to sing’this 
song: 


“ibu spotted snakes with double tongue, 
Thori^ hedgehogs, be not seen ; 

Newts and blind-worms, do no wrong. 

Come not near ourjdi^ queen. 

Philomel, with melodj. 

Sing in jour sweet lullalj, 

Lulla, lulla, lullalj; lulla, lulla, JuUabj; 
Never harm, nor spell, nor charm, 

Come our lovely la(fy nigh; 

So good night with lullabjj* 
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When the fairies had sung their queen asleep with 
this pretty lullaby, they left her to perform the 
important services she had enjoined them. Oberon 
then softly drew near his Titania, and dropped some 
of the love-juice on her eyelids, saying: 

What thou seest when thou dost wake. 

Do itjor thy true-love take,^^ 

But to return to Hermia, who made her escape out 
of her father’s house that night to avoid the death she 
was doomed to for refusing to marry Demetrixis. 
When she entered the wood she foxmd her dear 
LySander waiting for her, to conduct her to his aunt’s 
house, but before they had passed half through the 
wood Hermia was so much fatigued that Lysander, 
who was very careful of this dear lady, who had 
proved her affection for him even by hazarding her 
life for his sake, persuaded her to rest till morning on 
a bank of soft moss, and lying dowm himself on the 
ground at some little distance, they soon fell fast 
asleep. Here they were foimd by Puck, who, seeing 
a handsome young man asleep, and perceiving that his 
clothes were made in the Athenian fashion, and that a 
pretty lady was sleeping near him, concluded that this 
must be the Athenian maid and her disdainful lover 
whom Oberon had sent him to seek, and he naturally 
enough conjectured that, as they were alone together, 
she must. be the first thing he would see when he 
awoke; so without more ado he proceeded to pour 
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some of the juice of the little purple flower into his 
eyes. But it so fell out that Helena came that way, 
and, instead of Hermia, was the first object Lysander 
beheld when he opened his eyes; and, strange to 
relate, so powerful was the love-charm, that all his 
love for Hermia vanished away, and Lysander fell in 
love with Helena. 

Had he first seen Hermia when he awoke, the 
blunder Puck committed would have been of no ^ 
consequence, for he could not love that faithful lady 
too well; but for poor Lysander to be forced by a 
fairy love-charm to forget his own true Hermia, and to 
run after another lady and leave Hennia asleep quite 
alone in a wood at midnight, was a sad chance indeed. 

Thus this misfortune happened. Helena, as has 
been before related, endeavoured to keep pace with 
Demetrius when he ran away so rudely from her, but 
she could not continue this unequal race long, men 
being always better runners in a long race than 
ladies. Helena soon lost sight of Demetrius, and as 
she was wandering about, dejected and forlorn, she 
^arrived at the place where Lysander was sleeping. 

‘ ‘Ah! ’’ said she, ‘ ‘this is Lysander lying on the ground: 
is he dead or asleep?” Then gently touching him, 
she said, “Good sir, if you are alive, awake.” Upon 
this Lysander opened his eyes, and (the love-charm 
beginning to work) immediately addressed her in 
terms of extravagant love and admiration, telling 
her she as mudi excelled Hermia in beauty as a dove 
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does a raven, and that he would run through fire for 
her sweet sake, and many more such lover-like 
speeches. Helena, knowing Lysander was her friend 
Hermia’s lover, and that he was solemnly engaged to 
marry her, was in the utmost rage when she heard 
herself addressed in this manner, for she thought (as 
well she might) that Lysander was making a jest of 
her. ‘^Oh!^’ said she, ‘‘why was I born to be mocked 
and scorned by every one? Is it not enough, is it not 
enough, young man, that I can never get a sweet look 
or a kind word from Demetrius, but you, sir, must 
pretend in this disdainful manner to court me? I 
thought, Lysander, you were a lord of more true 
gentleness.’’ Saying these words in great anger, she 
ran away, and Lysander followed her, quite forgetful 
of his own Hermia, who was still asleep. 

When Hermia awoke, she was in a sad fright at 
finding herself alone. She wandered about the wood, 
not knowing what yvas become of Lysander, or which 
way to go to seek for him. In the meantime, 
Demetrius, not being able to find Hermia and his 
rival Lysander, and fatigued with his fruitless search, 
was observed by Oberon> fast asleep. Oberon had 
leamt by some questions he had asked of Puck that he 
had applied the love-charm to the wrong person’s 
eyes, and now, having found the person first intended, 
he touched the eyelids of the sleeping Demetrius with. 
the Ipve-juice, and he instantly awoke, and the first 
thing he saw being Helena, he, as Lysander had done 
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before, began to address love speeches to her; and 
just at that moment Lysander, followed by Hermia 
(for through Puck’s xmlucky mistake it was now 
become Hermia’s turn to run after her lover), made 
his appearance, and then Lysander cind Demetrius, 
both speaking together, made love to ♦Helena, they- 
being each one under the influence of the same potent 
charm. 

The astonished Helena thought that Demetrius, 
Lysander, and her once dear friend Hermia were all in 
a plot together to riiake a jest of her. 

Hermia was as much surprised as Helena: she knew 
not why Lysander and Demetrius, who both before 
loved her, were now become the lovers of Helena, 
and to Hermia the matter seemed to be no jest; 

The ladies, who before had always be;en the dearest 
of friends, now fell to high words together. 

“Unkind Hermia,” said Helena, “it is you have set 
Lysander on to vex me with mock praises; and your 
other lover Demetrius, who used almost to spurn me 
with his foot, have you not bid him call me goddess, 
nymph, rare, precious, and celestial? He would not 
' speak thus to me, whom he hates, if you did not set 
him on to make a jest of me. Unkind Hermia to'join 
with men in scorning your poor friend. Have you. 
forgot our School-day friendship? How often, Hermia, 
have we two, sitting on one cushion, both singing one 
song, with our needles working the same flower, both 
on the same sampler wrought, growing up together 
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in fashion of a double cherry, scarcely seeming parted? 
Hermia, it is not friendly in you, it is not maidenly, 
to join with men in scorning your poor friend.” 

“I am amazed at your passionate words,” said 
Hermia: ‘‘I scorn you not; it seems you scorn me.” 
‘‘Ay, do!” returned Helena; “persevere, counterfeit 
serious looks, and make mouths at me when I turn^^my 
back; then wink at each other, and hold the sweet 
jest up. If you had any pity, grace, or manners, you 
would not use me thus.” 

While Helena and Hermia were speaking these 
angry words to each other, Demetrius and Lysander 
left them, to fight together in the wood for the love 
of Helena. 

When they found the gentlemen had left them, 
they departed, and once more wandered weary in the 
wood in search of their lovers. 

As soon as they were gone, the fairy king, who with 
little Puck had been listening to their quarrels, said 
to him, “This is your negligence, Puck; or did you do 
this wilfully?” “Believe me, king of shadows,” 
answered Puck, “it was a mistake: did not you tell 
me I should know the man by his Athenian garments ? 
However, I am not sorry this has happened, for I think 
their jangling makes excellent sport.” 

“You heard,” said Oberon, “that Demetrius and 
Lysander are gone to seek a convenient place to fight 
in, I command you to overhang the night with a thick 
fog, and lead these quarrelsome lovers so astray in the 
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dark that they shall not be able to find each other* 
Counterfeit each of their voices to the other, and with 
bitter taunts provoke them to follow you, while they 
think it is their rival’s tongue they hear. See you do 
this till they are so weary" they can go no farther, and 
when you find they are asleep, drop the juice of this 
other flower into Lysander’s eyes, and when he 
awakes he will forget his new love for Helena, and 
return to his old passion for Hermia; and then the two 
fair ladies may each one be happy with the man she 
loves, and they will think all that has passed a 
vexatious dream. About this quickly. Puck, and I 
will go and see what sweet love my Titania has 
found.” 

Titania was still sleeping, and Oberon, seeing a 
clovm near her who had lost his way in the wood, and 
was likewise asleep: ‘‘This fellow,” said he, “shall 
be my Titania’s true love” ; and clapping an ass’s head 
over the clown’s, it seemed to fit him as well as if it 
had grown upon his own shoulders. Although Oberon 
fixed the ass’s head on very gently, it awakened him, 
and rising up, unconscious of what Oberon had done 
to him, he went towards the bower where the fairy 
queen slept, 

“Ah! what angel is that I see?” said Titania, opening 
her eyes, and the juice of the little purple flower 
beginning to take effect. “Are you as wise as you are 
beautiful?” 

“Why, mistress,” said the foolish clown, “if I have 
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wit enough to find the way out of this wood, I have 
enough to serve my turn."’ 

‘^Out of the wood do not desire to go,” said the 
enamoured queen. ‘‘I am a spirit of no common rate. 

I love you. Go with me, and I will give you fairies to 
attend upon you.” She then called four of her fairies: 
their names were Pease-blossom, Cobweb, Moth, 
and Mustard-seed. 

‘' Attend, ’ ’ said thequeen, ^ ^upon this sweet 
gentleman; hop in his walks, and gambol in his sight; 
feed him with grapes and apricots, and steal for him 
the honey-bags from the bees. Come, sit with me,” 
said she to the clown, ‘ ‘and let me play^ with your 
amiable hairy cheeks, my beautiful ass! and kiss your 
feir large ears, my gentle joy!” 

“Where is Pease-blossom?” said the ass-headed 
clown, not much regarding the fairy queen’s courtship, 
but very proud of his new attendants. 

“Here, sir,” said little Pease-blossom. 

“Scratch my head,” said the clown. “Where is 
Cobweb?” 

“Here, sir,” said Cobweb. 

“Good Mr. Cobweb,” said the foolish clown, 
“kill me the red humble-bee on the top of that 
thistle yonder; and, good Mr, Cobweb, bring me the 
honey-bag. Do not fret yourself too much in the 
action, Mr. Cobweb, and take care the honey-bag 
break not; I should be sorry to have you overflown 
with a honey-bag. Where is Mustard-seed?” 
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“Here, sir,” said Miistard-seed. “What is your 
will?” 

“Nothing,” said the clown, “good Mr. Mustard- 
seed, but to help Mr. Pease-blossom to scratch. I must 
go to a barber’s, Mr. Mustard-seed, for methinks I am 
marvellous hairy about the face.” 

“My sweet love,” said the queen, “what will you 
have to eat? I have a venturous fairy shall seek the 
squirrel’s hoard and fetch you some new nuts.” 

“I had rather have a handful of dried pease,” said 
the clown, who with his ass’s head had got an ass’s 
appetite, “but, I pray, let none of your people disturb 
me, for I have a mind to sleep”’ 

“Sleep, then,” said the queen, “and I will wind 
you in my arms. Oh, how I love you! How I dote 
upon you!” 

When the fairy king saw the clown sleeping in the 
arms of his queen, he advanced within her sight, and 
reproached her with having lavished her favours upon 
an ass. 

This she could not deny, as the clown was then 
sleeping within her arms, with his ass’s head crowned 
by her with flowers. 

When Oberon had teased her for some time, he 
again demanded the changeling boy, which she,, 
ashamed of being discovered by her lord with her new 
favourite, did not dare to refuse him. 

Oberon, having thus obtained the little boy he had 
so long wished for to be his page, took pity on the 
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disgraceful situation into which, by his merry 
contrivance, he had brought his Titania, and threw 
some of the juice of the other flower into her eyes; 
and the fairy queen immediately recovered her 
senses, and wondered at her late dotage, saying how 
she now loathed the sight of the strange monster. 

Oberon likewise took the ass’s head from off the 
clown, and left him to finish his nap with his own 
fool’s head upon his shoulders. 

Oberon and his Titania being now perfectly 
reconciled, he related to her the history of the 
lovers, and their midnight quarrels; and she agreed to 
go with him, and see the end of their adventures. 

The fairy king and queen found the lovers and their 
fair ladies, at no great distance from each other, 
sleeping on a grass-plot; for Puck, to make amends for 
his former mistake, had contrived with the utmost 
diligence to bring them all to the same spot, unknown 
to each other; and he had carefully removed the 
charm from off the eyes of Lysander with the antidote 
the fairy king gave to him. 

Hermia first awoke, and finding her lost Lysander 
asleep so near her, was looking at him and wondering 
at his strange inconstancy. Lysander presently 
opening his eyes, and seeing his dear Hermia, 
recovered his reason which the fairy charm had before 
clouded, and with his reason his love for Hermia; and 
they began to talk over the adventures of the night, 
doubting if these things had really happened, or if 
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they had both been dreaming the* same bewildering 
dream. 

Helena and Demetrius were by this time awake, 
and a sweet sleep having quieted Helena’s disturbed 
and angry spirits, she listened with delight to the 
professions of love which Demetrius still made to her, 
and which, to her surprise as well as pleasure, she 
began to perceive were sincere. 

These fair night-wandering ladies, now no longer 
rivals, became once more true friends; all the imkind 
words which had passed were forgiven, and they 
calmly consulted together what was best to be done 
in their present situation. It was soon agreed that, as 
Demetrius had given up his pretensions to Hermia, 
he should endeavour to prevail upon her father to 
revoke the cruel sentence of death which had been 
passed against her. Demetrius was . preparing to 
return to Athens for this friendly purpose, when they 
were surprised with the sight of Egeus, Hermia’s 
father, who came to the wood in pursuit of his 
runaway daughter. 

When Egeus understood that Demetrius would not 
now many his daughter, he no longer opposed her 
marriage with Lysander, but gave his consent that they 
should be wedded on the fourth day from that time, 
being the same day on which Hermia had been 
condemned to lose her life; and on that same day 
Helena joyfully agreed to marry her beloved and now 
faithful Demetrius. 
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The fairy king and queen, who were invisible 
spectators of this reconciliation, and now saw the 
happy ending of the lovers’ history brought about 
through the good offices of Oberon, received so much 
pleasure, that these kind spirits resolved to celebrate 
the approaching nuptials with sports and revels 
throughout their fairy kingdom. 

And now, if any are offended with this story of 
fairies and their pranks, as judging it incredible and 
strange, they have only to think that they have been 
asleep and dreaming, and that all these adventures were 
visions which they saw in their sleep; and I hope none 
of my readers will be so unreasonable as to be offended 
with a pretty harmless Midsummer Night’s Dream, 


JACKANAPES 


BY 

JULIANA HORATIA EWING 


★ 


If I might buffet for mj love^ or bound mj horse for her 
favours^ 1 could lay on like a butcher, and sit like a 
Jackanapes, never off! HENRY V Act £ Sc. 2 


1 


T WO Donkeys and the Geese lived on the 
Green, and all other residents of any social 
standing lived in houses around it. The houses had no 
names. Everybody’s address was “The Green/’ but 
the Postman and the people of the place knew where 
each family lived. As to the rest of the world, what 
has one to do with the rest of the world, when he is 
safe at home on his own Goose Green? Moreover, if 
a stranger did come on any lawful business, he might 
ask his way at the shop. 

Most of the inhabitants were long-lived, early 
deadis (like that of the little Miss Jessamine) being 
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exceptional; and most of the old people were proud 
of their age, especially the sexton, who would be 
ninety-nine come Martinmas, and whose father 
remembered a man who bad carried arrows, as a boy, 
for the battle of Flodden Field. The Grey Goose and 
the big Miss Jessamine were the only elderly persons 
who kept their ages secret. Indeed, Miss Jessamine 
never mentioned any one’s age, or recalled the exact 
year in which anything had happened. She said that 
she had been taught that it was bad manners to do so 
‘Mn a mixed assembly.” 

The Grey Goose also avoided dates, but this was 
partly because her brain, though intelligent, was not 
mathematical, and computation was beyond her. She 
never got farther than ‘‘last Michaelmas,” “the 
Michaelmas before that,” and “the Michaelmas 
before the Michaelmas before that.” After this her 
head, which was small, became confused, and she 
said, “Ga, ga!” and changed the subject. 

But she remembered the little Miss Jessamine, the 
Miss Jessamine with the “conspicuous” hair. Her 
aunt, the big Miss Jessamine, said it was her only 
fault. The hair was clean, was abundant, was glossy, 
but do what you would with it, it never looked quite 
like other people’s. And at church, after Saturday 
night’s w'ash, it shone like the best brass fender after 
a spring cleaning. In short, it was conspicuous, which 
does not become a young wornan—especially in 
church, 
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Those were worrying times altogether, and the 
Green was used for strange purposes. A political 
meeting was held on it with the village Cobbler in the 
chair, and a speaker who came by the stage coach 
from town, where they had wrecked the bakers’ 
shops, and discussed the price of bread. He came a 
second time, by stage, but the people had heard 
something about him in the meanwhile, and they did 
not keep him on the Green. They took him to the 
pond and tried to make him swim, which he could not 
do, and the whole affair was very disturbing to all 
quiet and peaceable fowls. After which another man 
came, and preached sermons on the Green, and a 
great many people went to hear him; for those were 
trying times,” and folk ran hither and thither for 
comfort. And then what did they do but drill the 
ploughboys on the Green, to get them ready to fight 
the French, and teach them the goose-step! However, 
that came to an end at last, for Bony was sent to 
St. Helena, and the ploughboys were sent back to the 
plough. 

Everybody lived in fear of Bony in those days, 
especially the naughty children, who were kept in 
order during the day by threats of ‘*Bony shall have 
you,” and who had nightmares about him in the dark. 
They thought he was an Ogre in a cocked hat. The 
Grey Goose thought he was a Fox, and that all the nien 
of England were going out in red coats to hunt him. 
It was no use to argue the point, for she had a very 
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small head, and when one idea got into it there was 
no room for another. 

Besides, the Grey Goose never saw Bony, nor did 
the children, which rather spoilt the terror of him, 
so that the Black Captain became more effective as a 
Bogy with hardened offenders. The Grey Goose 
remembered his coming to the place perfectly- What 
he came for she did not pretend to know. It was all 
part and parcel of the war and bad times. He was 
called the Black Captain, partly because of hirhself, 
and partly because of his wonderful black mare. 
Strange stories were afloat of how far and how fast 
that mare could go, when her master’s hand was on 
her mane and he whispered in her ear. Indeed, some 
people thought we might reckon ourselves very lucky 
if we were not out of die frying-pan into the fire, and 
had not got a certain well-known Gentleman of the 
Road to protect us against the French. But tliat, of 
course, made him none the less useful to the Johnsons’ 
Nurse, when the little Miss Johnsons were naughty. 

‘^You leave off crying this minnit, Miss Jane, or I’ll 
give you right aw'ay to that horrid %\aeked officer. 
Jemima! just look out o’ the windy, if you please, 
and see if the Black Cap’n’s a-coming with his horse 
to carry away Miss Jane.” 

And there, sure enough, the Black Captain strode 
by, with his sword clattering as if it did not know 
whose head to cut off first. But he did not call for 
Miss Jane that timer He went on to the Green, 
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where he came so suddenly upon the eldest Master 
Johnson, sitting in a puddle on purpose, in his new 
nankeen skeleton suit, that the young gentleman 
thought ^judgment had overtaken him at last, and 
abandoned himself to the bowlings of despair. His 
howls were redoubled when he was clutched from 
. behind and swung over the Black Captain’s shoulder, 
but in five minutes his tears were stanched, and he 
was playing with the officer’s accoutrements. All 
of which the Grey Goose saw with her own^ eyes, 
and heard afterwards that that bad boy had been 
whining to go back to the Black Captain ever 
since, which showed how hardened he was, and 
that nobody but Bonaparte himself could be expected 
to do him any good. . 

But those were ‘‘trying times.” It was bad enough 
when the pickle of a large and respectable family 
cried for the Black Captain; when it came to the little 
Miss Jessamine crying for him, one felt that the 
sooner the French landed and had done with it the 
better. 

The big Miss Jessamine’s objection to him was that 
. he was a soldier, and this prejudice was shared by all 
the Green. “A soldier,” as the speaker from the 
town had observed, “is a bloodthirsty, unsettled sort 
of a rascal, that the peaceable, home-loving, bread-^ 
winning citizen can never conscientiously look on as a 
brother, till he has beat his sword into a ploughshare, 
and his spear into a pruning-hook/* 
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On the other hand there was some truth in what the 
Postman (an old soldier) said in reply: that the sword 
has to cut a way for us out of many a scrape into 
which our bread-winners get us when they drive their 
ploughshares into fallows that don’t belong to them. 
Indeed, whilst our most peaceful citizens were 
prosperous chiefly by means of cotton, of sugar, and 
of the rise and fall of the moneyrmarket (not to speak 
of such saleable matters as opium, firearms, and 
‘‘black ivory”), disturbances were apt to arise in 
India, Africa, and other outlandish parts, where the 
fathers of our domestic race were making fortunes 
for their families. And, for that matter, even on the 
Green we did not wish the military to leave us in the 
lurch, so long as there was any fear that the French 
were coming. 

To let the Black Captain have little Miss Jessamine, 
however, was another matter. Her aunt would hot 
hear of it; and then, to crown it all, it appeared that 
the Captain’s father did not think the young lady good 
enough for his son. Never was any affair more clearly 
brought to a conclusion. 

But those were “trying times”; and one moonlight 
night, when the Grey Goose was sound asleep upon 
one leg, the Green was rudely shaken under her by the 
thud of a horse’s feet. “Ga, ga!” said she, putting 
down the other leg and running away. 

By the time she returned to her place not a . thing 
was to be seen or heard. The horse had passed dike a 
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shot. But next day, there was hurrying and skurrying 
and cackling at a very early hour, all about the white 
house with the black beams, where Miss Jessamine 
lived. And when the sun was so low, and the shadows 
so long on the grass that the Grey Goose felt ready to 
run away at the sight of her own neck, little Miss Jane 
Johnson, and her ‘^particular friend” Clarinda, sat 
under the big oak-tree on the Green, and Jane 
pinched Clarinda’s little finger till she found that she 
could keep a secret, and then she told her in con¬ 
fidence that she bad heard from Nurse and Jemima 
that Miss Jessamine’s niece had been a very naughty 
girl, and that that horrid wicked officer had come for 
her on his black horse, and carried her right away. 

“Will she never come back?” asked Clarinda. 

“Oh, no!” said Jane decidedly. “Bony never 
brings people back.” ^ 

“Not never no more?” sobbed Clarinda, for she 
was weak-minded, and could not bear to think that 
Bony never let naughty people go home again. 

Next day Jane had heard more. 

“He has taken her to a Green.” 

„ “A Goose Green?” asked Clarinda. 

“No. A Gretna Green. Don’t ask so many 
questions, cidld,” said Jane, who, having no more to 
tell, gave herself airs. 

Jane was wrong on one point. Miss Jessamine’s 
niece did come back, and she and her husband were 
forgiven. The Grey Goose remembered it well, it 
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was Michaelmas-tide, the Michaelmas before the 
Michaelmas before the Michaelmas—but, ga, ga! 
What does the date matter? It was autumn, harvest¬ 
time, and everybody was so busy prophesying and 
praying about the crops, that the young couple 
wandered through the lanes, and got blackberries for 
Miss Jessamine’s celebrated crab and blackberry jam, 
and made guys of themselves with bryony-wreaths, 
and not a soul troubled his head about them, except 
the children, and the Postman. The children dogged 
the Black Captain’s footsteps (his bubble reputation 
as an Ogre having burst), clamouring for a ride on the 
black mare. And the Postman would go somewhat 
out of his postal way to catch the Captain’s dark eye, 
and show that he had not forgotten how to salute an 
officer. 

But they were ‘‘trying times.” One afternoon the 
black mare was stepping gently up and down the 
grass, with her head at her master’s shoulder, and as 
many children crowded on to her silky back as if she 
had ^een an elephant in a menagerie; and the next 
afternoon she carried him away, sword and sabretache 
clattering war-music at her side, and the old Postman 
waiting for them, rigid with salutation, at the four- 
cross-roads. 

War and bad times! It was a hard winter, and tht 
big Miss Jessamine and the little Miss Jessamine (bui 
she was Mrs. Black-Captain now) lived very economi¬ 
cally that they might help their poorer neighbours. 
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They neither entertained nor went into company, 
hut the young lady always went up the village to the 
coach-office, for air and exercise, when the London 
stage came in. 

One day (it was a day in the following June) the 
stage came in earlier than usual, having pressed on 
with news from the Seat of War. Miss Jessamine was 
sitting with her niece imder the oak-tree on the 
Greeny when the Postman put the paper silently into 
her hand. Her niece turned quickly— 

“Is there news?” 

“Don’t agitate yourself, my dear,” said her aunt. 
“I will read it aloud, and then we can enjoy it 
together; a far more comfortable method, my love; 
than when you go up the village,, and come home out 
of breath, having snatched half the news as you run.” 

“I am all attention, dear aimt,” said the little lady, 
clasping her hands tightly on her lap. 

Then Miss Jessamine read aloud—she was proud of 
her reading—and the old soldier stood at attention 
behind her, with such a blending of pride and pity on 
his face as it was strange to se^: 

“Downing Street, 

June 2 2, iSij, i.A.M.” 

“That’s one in the morning,” gasped the;Postman; 
“beg your pardon, mum.” 

But though he apologised, he could not refrain from 
echoing here and there a weighty word. “Glorious 
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victory/’—“Two hundred pieces of artillery/’— 
“immense quantity of ammunition,”—and so forth* 

The loss of the British Army upon this occasion has 
unfortunately been most severe. It had not been possible to 
make out a return of the killed and wounded when Major Percv 
left headquarters. The names of the officers killed and wounded, 
as far as they can be collected, are annexed. 

' ** I have the honour-” 

“The list, aunt! Read the list!” 

‘ ‘My love—my darling—let us go in and-’ ’ 

“No. Now! now!” 

To one thing the supremely afflicted are entitled 
in their sorrow—to be obeyed—^and yet it is the last 
kindness that people commonly will do them. But 
Miss Jessamine did. Steadying her voice, as best she 
might, she read on, and the old soldier stood bare¬ 
headed to hear that first Roll of the Dead at Waterloo, 
which began with the Duke of Brunswick, and ended 
with Ensign Brown. Thirteen British Captains fell 
asleep that day on the Bed of Honour, and the Black 
Captain slept among them. 

There are killed and wotmded by war of whom no 
returns reach Downing Street. Three days later, the 
Captain’s wife had joined him, and Miss Jessamine was 
kneeling by the cradle of their orphan son, a purple-red 
morsel of humanity, with conspicuously golden hair. 

“Will he live, Doctor?” 

“Live? God bless my soul, ma’am! Look at him! 
The yoimg Jackanapes!” 
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2 

Jackanapes on His Legs—The Other Yellow Thing 

T he Grey Goose remembered quite well the year 
that Jackanapes began to walk, for it was the year 
that the speckled hen for the first time in all her 
motherly life got out of patience when she was sitting. 
She had been rather proud of the eggs—they were 
unusually large—but she never felt quite comfortable 
on them; and whether it was because she used to get 
cramp, and go off the nest, or because the season was 
bad, or what, she never could tell, but every egg was 
addled but one, and the one that did hatch gave her 
more trouble than any chick she had ever reared. 

It was a fine, downy, bright yellow little thing, but 
it had a monstrous big nose and feet, and such an 
ungainly walk as she knew no other instance of in 
her well-bred and high-stepping family. And as to 
behaviour, it was not that it was either quarrelsome 
or moping, but simply milike the rest. When the 
other chicks hopped and cheeped on the Green about 
their mother’s feet, this solitary yellow brat went 
waddling off on its own responsibility, and do or 
cluck what the speckled hen would, it went to play in 
the pond. 
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It was off one day as usual, and the hen. was fussing 
and fuming after it, when the Postman, going to 
deliver a letter at Miss Jessamine’s door, was nearly 
knocked over by the good lady herself, who, bursting 
out of the house with her cap just off and her bonnet 
just not on, fell into his arms ciynng— 

‘ ‘ Baby! Baby! Jackanapes! Jackanapes! ’ ’ 

If the Postman loved anything on earth, he loved 
the Captain’s yellow-haired child, so propping Miss 
Jessamine against her own door-post, he followed the 
direction of her trembling fingers and made for the 
Green, 

Jackanapes had had the start of the Postman by nearly 
teii minutes. The world—the round green world with 
an oak-tree on it—^was just becoming very interesting 
to him. He had tried, vigorously, but ineffectually, 
to mount a passing pig the last time he was taken out 
walking; but then he was encumbered with a nurse. 
Now he was his own master, and might, by courage 
and energy, become the niaster of that delightful 
downy, dumpy, yellow thing, that was bobbing along 
over the green grass in front of him. Forward! 
Charge! He aimed well, and grabbed it, but only to 
feel the delicious downiness and dumpiness slipping 
through his fingers as he fell upon his face. ‘ ‘ Quawk! ’ ’ 
said die yellow thing, and wobbled off sideways. It 
was this oblique movement that enabled Jackanapes 
to come up with it, for it was bound for the pond, and 
therefore obliged to come back into line. He failed 
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again from top-heaviness, and his prey escaped side¬ 
ways as before, and, as before, lost ground in getting 
back to the direct road to the Pond. 

And at the Pond the Postman found them both, one 
yellow thing rocking safely on the ripples that lie 
beyond duck-weed, and the other washing his 
draggled frock with tears, because he too had tried to 
sit upon the Pond, and it wouldn’t hold him. 


3 


Upbringing . and its Results—Brown Paper Segars, 
with a Ve^ Little Tobacco Inside Them, and Their 
Results—A Delicate Question—The Fair—How to Stick 
On—How to Run Away — Lollo—The General—A Ride 
for a Red-haired Pony—Ties oj Blood 


Y oung Mrs. Johnson, who was a mother of 
many, hardly knew which to pity more: Miss 
Jessamine for having her little ways and her anti¬ 
macassars rurnpled by a young Jackanapes; or the boy 
himself, for being brought up by an old maid. Oddly 
enough, she would probably have pitied neither, had 
Jackanapes been a girl. (One is so apt to think that 
what works smoothest works to the^ highest ends, 
having no patience for the results of friction.,) That' 
Father in God, who bade the young .men to be pure, 
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and the maidens brave, greatly disturbed a member of 
his congregation, who thought that the great preacher 
had made a slip of the tongue. 

‘^That the girls should have purity, and the boys 
courage, is what you would say, good Father?’’ 

“Nature has done that,” was the reply; “I meant 
what I said.” 

In good sooth, a young maid is all the better for 
learning some robuster virtues than maidenliness, and 
not to move the antimacassars. And the robuster 
virtues require some fresh air and freedom. As, on 
the other hand. Jackanapes (who had a boy’s full 
share of the little beast and the young monkey in his 
natural composition) w^as none the worse, at his 
tender years, for learning some maidenliness—so far 
as maidenliness means decency, pity, unselfishness 
and pretty behaviour. 

And it is due to him to say that he was an obedient 
boy, and a boy whose word could be depended on, 
long before his grandfather the General came to live 
at the Green. 

He was obedient; that is he did what his great-aunt 
told him. But—oh dear! oh dear!—the pranks he 
played, which it had never entered into her head to 
forbid! 

It was when he had just been put into skeletons 
(frocks never suited him) tliat he became very 
friendly with Master Tony Johnson, a younger brother 
of the young gentleman who sat in the puddle on 
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purpose. Tony was not enterprising, and Jackanapes 
led him by the nose. One summer’s evening they 
were out late, and Miss Jessamine was becoming 
anxious, when Jackanapes presented himself with a 
ghastly face all besmirched with tears. He was 
unusually subdued. 

“Tm afraid,” he sobbed; “if you please, Tm very 
much afraid that Tony Johnson’s dying in the church¬ 
yard.” 

Miss Jessamine was just beginning to be distracted, 
when she smelt Jackanapes. 

“You naughty, naughty boys! Do you mean to tell 
me that you’ve been smoking?” 

“Not pipes,” urged Jackanapes; “upon my 
honour, Aunty, not pipes. Only segars like Mr. 
Johnson’s! and only made of brown paper with a very 
little tobacco from the shop inside them.” 

Whereupon, Miss Jessamine sent a servant to the 
churchyard, who found Tony Johnson lying on a 
tombstone, very sick, and having ceased to entertain 
any hopes of his own recovery. 

If it could be possible that any “unpleasantness” 
could arise between two such amiable neighbours as 
Miss Jessamine and Mrs. Johnson—arid if the still 
more incredible paradox can be that ladies may differ 
over a point on which they are agreed—that point was 
the adniitted fact that Tony Johnson was “delicate,’’. 
and the difference lay chiefly in this; Mrs. Johnson 
said that Tony was delicate—meaning that he was 
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more finely strung, more sensitive, aproperer subject 
for pampering and petting than Jackanapes, and that, 
consequently, Jackanapes was to blame for leading 
Tony into scrapes which resulted in his being chilled, 
frightened, or (most frequently) sick. But when Miss 
Jessamine said that Tony Jolinson was delicate she 
meant that he was more puling, less manly, and less 
healthily brought up than Jackanapes, who, when they 
got into mischief together, was certainly not to blame 
because his friend could not get wet, sit a kicking 
donkey, ride in the giddy-go-round, bear the noise of 
a cracker, or smoke brown paper with impunity, as 
he could. 

Not that there was ever the slightest quarrel 
between the ladies. It never even came near it, 
except the day after Tony had been so very sick with 
riding Bucephalus in the giddy-go-round. Mrs. John¬ 
son had explained to Miss Jessamine that the reason 
Tony was so easily upset was the unusual sensitiveness 
(as a doctor had explained it to her) of the nervous 
centres in her family—“Fiddlestick!” So Mrs. 
Johnson understood Miss Jessamine to say, but it 
appeared that she only said “Treaclestick!” which 
is quite another thing, and of which Tony was 
undoubtedly fond. 

It was at the Fair that Tony was made ill by riding 
on Bucephalus. Once a year the Goose Green became 
the scene of a carnival. First of all, carts and caravans 
were rumbling up all along, day and night. Jackanapes 
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could hear them as he lay in bed, and could hardly 
sleep for speculating what booths and whirligigs he 
should find fairly established when he and his dog 
Spitfire went out 8Lfter breakfast. As a matter of fact, 
he seldom had to wait so long for news of the Fair. 
The Postman knew the window out of which 
Jackanapes’ jrellow head would come, and was ready 
with his report. 

"‘Royal Theatre, sir, in the old place, but be 
careful o’ them seats, sir; they’re rickettier than ever. 
Two sweets and a ginger-beer under the oak-tree, and 
the Flying Boats is just a-coming along the road.” 

No doubt it was partly because he had already 
suffered severely in the Flying Boats .that Tony 
collapsed so quickly in the giddy-go-round. He only 
mounted Bucephalus (who was spotted, and had no 
tail) because Jackanapes urged him, and held out the 
ingenious hope that the round-and-roimdfeeliiig would 
very likely cure the up-and-down sensation. It did 
not, however, and Tony tumbled off during the first 
revolution. 

Jackanapes was not absolutely free from qualms, 
but having once mounted the Black Prince, he stuck 
to him as a horseman should. During the first round 
he waved his hat, and observed with some concern 
that the Black Prince had lost an ear since last Fair; at 
the second, he looked a little pale, but sat upright, 
though somewhat unnecessarily rigid; at the third 
round he shut his eyes. During the fourth his hat fell 
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off, and he clasped his horse’s neck. By the fifth he 
had laid his yellow head against the Black Prince’s 
mane, and so clung anyhow till the hobby-horses 
stopped, when the proprietor assisted him to alight, 
and he sat down rather suddenly and said he had 
enjoyed it very much. 

The Grey Goose always ran away at the first 
approach of the caravans, and never came back to the 
Green till there was nothins left of the Fair but 
footmarks and oyster-shells. Running away was her , 
pet principle; the only system, she maintained, by 
which you can live long and easily, and lose nothing. 
If you run away when you see danger, you can come 
back when all is safe. Run quickly, return slowly, 
hold your head high, and gabble as loud as you can, 
and you’ll preserve the respect of the Goose Green 
to a peaceful old age. Why should you stru^le and 
get hint, if you can lower your head and swerve, and 
not lose a feather? Why in the world should Miy one' 
spoil the pleasure of life, or risk his skin, if he can 
help it? 

“ ‘ What’s the use? ’ 

Said the Goose.” 

Before answering which one might have to consider 
what world—^which life—and whether his skin were 
a goose-skin; but the Grey Goose’s head would never 
have held all that. 

Grass soon grows over footprints, and the village 
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children took the oyster-shells to trim their gardens 
/“^with; but the year after Tony rode Bucephalus there 
lingered another relic of Fair-time, in which Jacka¬ 
napes was deeply interested. ‘‘The Green” proper 
was originally only part of a straggling * common, 
which in its turn merged into some wilder waste 
land where gipsies sometimes squatted if the 
authorities would allow them, especially after the 
annual Fair. And it was after the Fair that Jackanapes, 

, out, rambling by himself, was knocked over by the 
Gipsy’s son riding the Gipsy’s red-haired pony at 
break-neck pace across the common. 

Jackanapes got up and shook himself, none the 
worse, except for being heels oyer head in love with 
the red-haired pony. What a rate he went at! How 
he spumed the ground, with his nimble feet! How 
his red coat shone in the sunshine! And what bright 
eyes peeped out of his dark forelock as it was blown 
by the wind! : 

The Gipsy boy had had a fright, and he was willing 
enough to reward Jackanapes for not having been 
hurt by consenting to let him have a ride. 

“Do you mean to kill the little fine gentleman, and 
swing us all on the^gibbet, you rascal?” screamed the 
Gipsy-mother, who came up just as Jackanapes and 
the pony set off. 

“He would get on,” replied her son. “It’ll not 
' kill him. He’ll fall on his yellow head, and it’s as tough 
as a coco-nut.” 
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But Jackanapes did not fall. He stuck to the red- 
haired pony as he had stuck to the hobby-horse, but 
oh, how different the delight of this wild gallop with 
flesh and blood! Just as his legs were beginning to feel 
as if he did not feel them, the Gipsy boy cried, 
“Lollo!” Round went the pony so unceremoniously 
that, with as little ceremony, Jackanapes cltmg to his 
neck, and he did not properly recover himself before 
Lollo stopped with a jerk at the place where they had 
started. 

“Is his name Lollo?” asked Jackanapes, his hand 
lingering in the wiry mane. 

“Yes.” 

“What does Lollo mean?” 

“Red.” 

“Is Lollo your pony?” 

“No. My feAer’s.” And the Gipsy boy led' 
Lollo away. 

At the first opportunity Jackanapes stole away 
again to die common. This time he saw the Gipsy- 
father, smoking a dirty pipe. 

“Lollo is your pony, isn’t Ije?” said Jackanapes.* 

“Yes.” - . 

“He’s a very nice one.” 

“He’s a racer.” 

“You don’t want to sell him, do you?” 

“Fifteen pounds,” said tile Gipsy-father; and 
Jackans^pes sighed and went home again. That very 
afternoon he and Tony rode the two donkeys., and 
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Tony managed to get thrown, and even Jackanapes’ 
donkey kicked. But it was jolting, clumsy work after 
the elastic swiftness and the dainty mischief of the 
red-haired pony. 

A few days later Miss Jessamine spoke very seriously 
to Jackanapes. She was a good deal agitated as she told 
him that his grandfather the General was coming to 
the Green, and that he must be on his very best 
behaviour during the visit. If it had been feasible to 
leave off calling him Jackanapes and to get used to 
his baptismal name of Theodore before the day after 
to-morrow (when the General was due), it would 
have been satisfactory. But Miss Jessamine feared it 
would be impossible in practice, and she had scruples 
about it on principle. It would not seem quite 
truthful, although she had always most fully intended, 
that he should be caHed Theodore when he had 
outgrown the ridiculous appropriateness of his 
nickname. The fact was that he had not outgrown it, 
but he must teike care to remember who was meant 
when his grandfather said Theodore. 

Indeed for that matter he must takfe|^care all along. 

‘‘You are apt to be giddy, Jackeinapes,” said Miss 
Jessamine. 

“Yes, Axmt,” said Jackanapes, thinking of the 
hobby-horses. 

“You are a good boy. Jackanapes. Thank God, I 
can tell your grandjEather that. An obedient boy, an 
honourable boy, and a kind-hearted boy. But you are 
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—^in short, you are a Boy, Jackanapes. And I hope,” 
added Miss Jessamine, desperate with the results of 
experience, ^‘that the General knows that Boys will 
be Boys.” 

What mischief could be foreseen, Jackanapes 
promised to guard against. He was to keep his 
clothes and his hands clean, to look over his catechism, 
not to put sticky things in his pockets, to keep that 
hair of his smooth—(“It’s the wind that blows* it, 
Aunty,” said Jackanapes—“I’ll send by the coach for 
somebear’s-grease,” said Miss Jessamine, tying a knot 
in her pocket-handkerchief)—^not to burst in at the 
parlour door, not to talk at the top his voice, not to 
crumple his Sunday frill, and to sit quite quiet during 
the sermon, to be sure to say “sir” to the General, to 
be careful about rubbing his shoes on the door-mat,'and 
to bring his lesson-books to his aunt at once that she 
might iron down the dog’s-ears. 

The General arrived, and for the first day all went 
well, except that Jackanapes’ hair was as wild as usual, 
for the hairdresser had no bear’s-grease left. He 
began to feel more at ease with his grandfather, and 
disposed to talk confidentially with him, as he did 
with the Postman. All that die General felt 
would take too long to tell, but the result was 
the same. He was disposed to talk confidentially 
with Jackanapes. 

“Mons’ous pretty place this,” he said, looking out 
of the lattice on to the Green, where the grass was 
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vivid with sunset, and the shadows were Jong and 
peaceful. 

‘"You should see it in Fair-week, sir,” said 
Jackanapes, shaking his yellow mop, and leaning back 
in his one of the tw^o Chippendale arm-chairs in 
which they sat. 

“A fine time that, eh?” said the General, with a 
twinkle in his left eye. (The other was glass.) 

Jackanapes shook his hair once more. “I enjoyed 
this last one the best of all,” he said. “Td so much 
money.” 

“By George, it’s not a common complaint in these 
bad times. How much had ye?” 

“Td two shillings. A new shilling Aunty gave me, 
and elevenpence I had saved up, and a penny from the 
Postman—^sirl” added Jackanapes with a jerk, having 
forgotten it. 

“And how did ye spend it—iSir?” inquired the 
General. 

Jackanapes spread his ten fingers on the arms of his 
chair, and shut his eyes that he'might count the more 
conscientiously. 

^ “Watch-stand for Aunty, threepence. Trumpet for 
myself, twopence, that’s fivepence. Ginger-nuts for 
Tony, twopence; and a mug with a Grei^adier on for 
the Postman, fourpence, that’s elevenpence. Shooting- 
gallery a penny, that’s a diilling. Giddy-go-roimd, a 
penny, that’s one and a penny. Treating Tony, one 
and twopence. Flying Boats (Tony paid for himself), 
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a penny, one and threepence. Shooting-gallery 
again, one and fourpence; Fat Woman a penny, one 
and fivepence. Giddy-go-roiind again, one and six¬ 
pence. Shooting-gallery, one and sevenpence. 
Treating Tony, and then he wouldn’t shoot, so I did, 
one and eightpence. Living Skeleton, a penny—^no, 
Tony treated me, the Living Skeleton doesn’t count. 
Skittles, a penny, one and ninepence. Mermaid (but 
when we got inside she was dead), a penny, one and 
tenpence. Theatre, a penny (Maria Martin, or the 
Red-barn Murder. A beautiful young lady, sir, with 
pink cheeks and a real pistol), that’s one and eleven¬ 
pence. Ginger beer, a penny (I was so thirsty!), two 
shillings. And then the Shooting-gallery man gave me 
a turn for nothing, because, he said, I was a real 
gentleman, and spent my money like a man,” 

“So you do, sir, so you do!” cried the General. 
“Egad, sir, you spend it like a prince. And now I 
suppose you’ve not got a penny in your pocket?” 

“Yes, I have,” said Jackanapes. “Two pennies. 
They are saving up.” And Jackanapes jingled them 
With his hand. 

“You don’t want money except at fair-times, I 
suppose?” said the General. 

Jackanapes shook his mop. 

“If I could have as much as I want, I should know 
what to buy,” said he. 

“And how much do you want, if you could get it?” 

“Wait a minute, sir, till I think what twopence 
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from fifteen pounds leaves. Two from nothing you 
can’t, but borrow twelve. Two from twelve ten, and 
carry one. Please remember ten, sir, when I ask you. 
One from nothing you can’t, borrow twenty. One 
from twenty, nineteen, and carry one. One from 
fifteen, fourteen. Fourteen poimds nineteen and— 
what did I tell you to remember?” 

“Ten,” said the General. 

“Fourteen pounds nineteen shillings and tenpence 
then, is what I want,” said Jackanapes. 

“God bless my soul, what for?” 

“To buy Lollo with. Lollo means red, sir. The 
Gipsy’s red-haired pony, sir. Oh, he is beautiful! 
You should see his coat in the sunshine! You should 
see his mane! You should see his tail! Such little 
feet, sir, and they go like lightning! Such a dear face, 
too, and eyes like a mouse! But he’s a racer, and the 
Gipsy wants fifteen pounds for him.” 

“If he’s a racer, you couldn’t ride him. Could 
you?” 

“No—o, sir, but I can stick to him. I did the 
other day.” 

“The deuce you did! Well, I’m fond of riding 
myself, and if the beast is as good as you say, he might 
suit me.” ' . ^ 

“You’re too tall for Lollo, I think,” said Jacka¬ 
napes, measuring his grandfather with his eye. 

“I can double up my legs, I suppose. We’ll have 
a look at him to-morrow. ” . ^ 
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“Don’t you weigh a good deal?” asked Jackanapes. 

“Chiefly waistcoats,” said the General, slapping 
the breast of his military frock-coat. “We’ll have 
the little racer on to the Green the first thing in the 
morning. Glad you mentioned it, grandson. Glad 
you mentioned it.” 

The General was as good as his word. Next 
morning the Gispy and Lollo, Miss Jessamine, 
Jackanapes and his grandfather and his dog Spitfire 
were all gathered at one end of the Green in a group, 
which so aroused the innocent curiosity of Mrs. 
Johnson, as she saw it from one of her upper windows, 
that she and the children took their early promenade 
rather earlier than usual. The General talked to the 
Gipsy, and Jackanapes fondled Lollo’s mane, and did 
not know whether he should be more glad or miserable 
if his grandfather bought him. 

“Jackanapes!” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“Tve bought Lollo, but I believe you were right. 
He hardly stands high enough for me. If you can ride 
him to the other end of the Green, I’ll give him to 
you.” 

How Jackanapes tumbled on to Lollo’s back he 
never knew. He had just gathered up the reins when 
the Gipsy-father took him by the arm. 

“If you want to make Lollo go fast, my little 
gentleman-” 

“/ can make him gol” said Jackanapes, and 
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drawing from his pocket the trumpet he had bought 
in the fair, he blew a blast both loud and shrill. 

Away went Lollo, and away went Jackanapes’ hat. 
His golden hair flew out, an aureole from which his 
cheeks shone red and distended with trumpeting. 
Away went Spitfire, mad with the rapture of the race, 
and the wind in his silky ears. Away went the geese, 
the cocks, the hens, and the whole family of Johnson. 
Lucy clung to her mamma, Jane saved Emily by the 
gathers of her gown, and Tony saved himself by a 
somersault. 

, The Grey Goose was just returning when Jackanapes 
and JLollo rode back, Spitfire panting behind. 

‘‘Good, my little gentleman, good!” said the 
Gipsy. “You were born to the saddle. You’ve the 
flat thigh, the strong knee, the wiry back, and the 
light caressing hand; all you want is to learn the 
whisper. Come here!” 

“What was that dirty fellow talking about, grand¬ 
son?” asked the General. 

“I can’t tell you, sir. It’s a secret.” 

They were sitting in the window again, in the two 
Chippendale arm-chairs, the General devouring every 
line of his grandson’s face, with strange spasms 
. crossing his own. 

‘ ‘You must love your aimt very much, Jackanapes ?’ ’ 

“I do, sir,” said Jackanapes warmly. 

“And whom do you love next best to your aunt?” 

The ties of blood were pressing very strongly on the 
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General himself, and perhaps he thought of Lollo* 
But Love is not bought in a day, even with fourteen 
pounds nineteen shillings and tenpence. Jackanapes 
answered quite readily, ‘‘The Postman.” 

“Why the Postman?” 

“He knew my father,” said Jackanapes, “and he 
tells me about him, and about his black mare. My 
father was a soldier, a brave soldier. He died at 
Waterloo. When I grow up I wanr to be a soldier 
too.’’ 

“So you shall, my boy. So you shall.” 

“Thank you, grandfather. Aunty doesn’t want me 
to be a soldier for fear of being killed- ’ ’ 

“Bless my life! Would she have you get into a 
feather-bed and stay there ? Why, you might be 
. killed by a thimderbolt, if you were a butter- 
merchant!” 

“So I might. I shall tell her so. What a funny 
fellow you are,* sif! I say, do you think my father 
knew the Gipsy’s secret? The Postman says he used 
to whisper to his black mare.” 

“Your father was taught to ’ride as a child, by one 
those Sikh horsemen who swoop and dart and 
wheel about a plain like swallows in autumn. 
Grandson! Love me a little too. I can tell'you more 
about your father than the Postman,can,” 

^T’do love you,” said Jackanapes. “Before you 
came*^I was frightened. I’d no notion you were so 
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“Love me always, boy, whatever I do or leave 
undone. And—God help me—whatev'er you do or 
leave undone. I’ll love you! There shall never be a 
cloud between us for a day; no, sir, not for an hour. 
We’re imperfect enough, all of us, we needn’t be so 
bitter; and life is uncertain enough at its safest, we 
needn’t waste its opportunities. God bless my soul! 
Here sit I, after a dozen battles and some of the worst 
climates in the world, and by yonder lych-gate lies 
your mother, who didn’t move five miles, I suppose, 
from your aunt’s apron-strings—dead in her teens; 
my golden-haired daughter, whom I never saw!’’ 

Jackanapes was terribly troubled. 

“Don’t cry, grandfather,’’ he pleaded, his own 
blue eyes round with tears. “I will love you very 
much, and I will try to be very good. But I should 
like to be a soldier.’’ 

“You shall, my boy, you shall. You’ve more claims 
for a commission than youknowof. Cavaliy, I suppose; 
eh, ye yoimg Jackanapes? Well, well; if you live to be 
an honour to your country, this old heart will grow' 
young again with pride for you; and if you die in the 
service of your country—^Egid, sir, it can but break 
for ye!” 

And beating the region which he said was all 
waistcoats, as if they stifled him, the old man got up 
and strode out on to the Green. 
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4 

Ajier Many Years—The Trumpeter's First Battle—A 
Ride for Life 


T wenty and odd years later the Grey Goose 
was still alive, and in full* possession of her 
faculties, such as they were. She lived slowly and 
carefully, and she lived long. So did Miss Jessamine; 
but the General was dead. 

He had lived on the Green for many years, during 
which he and the Postman saluted each other with a 
punctiliousness that it almost drilled one to witness. 
He would have completely spoiled Jackanapes if Miss 
Jessamine's conscience would have let him; otherwise 
he somewhat dragooned his neighbours, and was as 
positive about parish matters as a ratepayer about the 
army. A stormy-tempered, tender-hearted soldier, 
irritable with the suffering of wounds of which he 
never spoke, whom all the village followed to his 
grave with tears. ^ 

The General’s death was a great shock to Miss 
Jessamine, and her nephew stayed with her for some 
little time after the funeral. Then he was obliged to 
join his regiment, which was ordered abroad. 

One effect of the conquest which the General had 
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gained over the affections of the village was a con¬ 
siderable abatement of the popular prejudice against 
‘"the military.’' Indeed, the village was now some¬ 
what importantly represented in the army. There 
was the General himself, and the Postman, and the 
Black Captain’s tablet in the church, and Jackanapes, 
and Tony Johnson, and a Trumpeter. 

Tony Johnson had no more natural taste for fighting 
than for riding, but he was as devoted as ever to 
Jackanapes, cind that was how it came about that Mr. 
Johnson had bought him a commission in the same 
cavalry regiment that the General’s grandson (whose 
commission had been given him by the Iron Duke) 
was in, and that he was quite content to be the butt 
of the mess where Jackanapes was the hero; and that 
when Jackanapes wrote home to Miss Jessamine, Tony 
wrote with the same purpose to his mother; namely, 
to demand her congratulations that they were on 
active service at last, and were ordered to the front. 
And he added a postscript to the effect that she could 
have no idea how popular Jackanapes was, nor how 
splendidly he rode the wonderful red charger, whom 
he had called after his old friend Lollo. 

:ie 4: ale 

""Sound Retire!” 

A Boy Trumpeter, grave with the weights of 
responsibilities and accoutrements beyond his years, 
and stained, so that his own mother would not have 
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known him, with the sweat and dust of battle, did as 
he was bid; and then, pushing his trumpet pettishly 
aside, adjusted his weary legs for the hundredth time 
to the horse which was a world too big for him, and 
muttering, ‘‘’Taint a pretty tune,” tried to see some¬ 
thing of this, his first engagement, before it came to 
an end. 

Being literally in the thick of it, he could hardly 
have seen less or known less of what happened in that 
particular skirmish if he had been at home in England. 
For many good reasons, including dust and smoke, 
and that what attention he dared distract from his 
commanding officer was pretty well absorbed by 
.“^keeping his hard-mouthed troop-horse in hand, under 
pain of execration by his neighbours in the mfelee. 
By-and-by,when the newspapers came out, if he could 
get a look at one before it w^as thumbed to bits, he 
would learn that the enemy had appeared from 
ambush in overwhelming numbers, and that orders 
had been given to fall back, which wus done slowly 
and in good order, the men fighting as they retired. 

Bom and bred on the Goose Green, the yoimgest 
of Mr. Johnson’s gardener’s numerous offspring, the 
boy had given his family “no peace” till they let him 
“go for a soldier” with Master Tony and Master 
Jackanapes. They consented at last, vsrLth more tears 
than they shed when an elder son was sent to gaol for 
poaching, and the boy was perfectly happy in his life, 
.and full of esprit de corps.^ It was this which had been 
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wounded by having to sound retreat for ‘‘the voung 
gentlemen’s regiment” the first time he served with 
it before the enemy, and he was also harassed by 
having completely lost sight of Master Tony, There 
had been some hard fighting before the backward 
movement began, and he had caught sight of him once, 
but not since. On the other hand, all the pulses of his 
village pride had been stirred by one or two visions of 
Master Jackanapes whirling about on his wonderful 
horse. He had been easy to distinguish, since an 
eccentric blow, had bared his head without hurting it, 
for his close golden mop of hair gleamed in the hot 
sunshine as brightly as the steel of the sword flashing 
rotmd it. 

Of the missiles that fell pretty thickly, the Boy 
Trumpeter did not take much notice. First, one can’t 
attend to everything, and his hands were full. 
Secondly, one gets used to an)'thing. Thirdly, ex¬ 
perience soon teaches one, in spite of proverbs, how 
very few bullets find their billet. Far more unnerv¬ 
ing is the mere suspicion of fear or even of anxiety 
in the human mass around you. The Boy was beginning 
to wonder if there were any dark reason for the 
increasing pressure, and whether they would be 
allowed to move back more quietly, when the smoke 
in front lifted for a moment, and he could see the 
plain, and the enemy’s line some two hundred 
away. 

And across the plain between them, he saw 
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Master Jackanapes galloping alone at the top of 
Lollops speed, their faces to the enemy, his golden 
head at Lollo’s ear. 

But at this moment noise and smoke seemed to 
burst out on every side, the ofi&cer shouted to him to 
sound Retire, and between trumpeting and bumping 
about on his horse, he saw and heard no more of tlie 
incidents of his first battle. 

Tony Johnson was always unlucky with horses, 
from the days of the giddy-go-round onwards. On 
that day—of all days in the year—^his own. horse was 
on the sick list, and he had to ride an inferior, ill- 
conditioned beast, and fell off that, at the very 
moment when it was a matter of life or death to be 
able to ride away. The horse fell on him, but 
struggled up again, and Tony managed to keep hold of 
it. It was in trying to remount that he discovered, by 
helplessness and anguish, that one of his legs was 
crushed and broken, and that no feat of which he was 
master would get him into his saddle. Not able even 
to stand alone, awkwardly, agonizingly unable to 
mount his restive horse, his life was yet so strong 
within him! And on one side of him rolled the dust 
and smoke-cloud of his advancing foes, and on the 
other, that which covered his retreating friends. 

He turned one piteous gaze after them, with- a 
bitter twinge, npt of reproach, but of loneliness; and 
then, dragging himself up by the side of his horse, he 
turned the other way and drew out his pistol, and 
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waited for the end. Whether he waited seconds or 
minutes he never knew, before some one gripped him 
by the arm. 

Jackanapes! God bless jou! It’s my left leg. If you 
could get me on-” 

It was like Tony’s luck that his pistol went off at 
his horse’s tail, and made it plunge; but Jackanapes 
threw him across the saddle. 

‘‘Hold on anyhow, and stick your spur in. I’ll lead 
him. Keep your head dowTi, they’re firing high.” 

And Jackanapes laid his head down—to Lollo’s ear. 

It was when they were fairly off, that a sudden 
upspringing of the enemy in all directions had made it 
necessary to change the gradual retirement of our 
force into as rapid a retreat as possible. And when 
Jackanapes became aware of this, and felt the lagging 
and swerving of Tony’s horse, he began to wish he 
had thrown his friend across his own saddle, and left 
their lives to Lollo. 

When Tony became aware of it, several things 
came into his head, i. That the dangers of their race 
for life were now. more than doubled. 2. That if 
Jackanapes and Lollo were not burdened with him 
they would undoubtedly escape. 3. That Jackanapes’ 
life was infinitely valuable, and his—^Tony’s—^was not, 
4. That this—if he could seize it—^was the supremest 
of all the moments in which he had tried to assume 
the virtues which Jackanapes had by nature; and 
that if he could be courageous and unselfish how- 
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He caught at his own reins and spoke very loud— 

“Jackanapes! It won’t do. You andLollo must go 
on. Tell the fellows I gave you back to them, with all 
my heart. Jackanapes, if you love me, leave me!” 

There was a daffodil light over the evening sky in 
front of them, and it shone strangely on Jackanapes’ 
hair and face. He turned with an odd look in his eyes 
that a vainer man than Tony Johnson might have taken 
for brotherly pride. Then he shook his mop, and 
laughed at him. 

^^Leave jou? To save my skin? No, Tony, not to 
save my soul!” 


5 


The Major and the Surgeon 


C OMING out of a hoSpital-tent, at headquarters, 
the surgeon cannoned against, and rebounded 
from, another officer: a sallow man, not young, with 
a face worn more by ungentle experiences than by 
age; with weary eyes .that kept their own counsel, 
iron-grey hair, and a moustache that was as if a raven 
had laid its wing across his lips and sealed them. 
“Well?” 

* ‘‘Beg pardon. Major. Didn’t see you. Ohj 
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compound fracture and bruises, but it’s all right. 
He’ll pull through,” 

‘^Thank God.” 

It was probably an involuntary expression, for 
prayer and praise were not much in the Major’s line, 
as a jerk of the surgeon’s head would have betrayed 
to an observer. He was a bright little man, with his 
feelings showing all over him, but with gallantry and 
contempt of death enough for both sides of his 
profession; who took a cool head, a white handker¬ 
chief and a case of instruments, where other men went 
hot-blooded with weapons, and who was the biggest 
gossip, male or female, of the regiment. Not even 
the Major’s taciturnity daunted him. 

‘‘Didn’t think he’d as much pluck about him as he 
has. He’ll do all right if he doesn’t fret himself into 
a fever about poor Jackanapes.” 

“Whom are you talking about?” asked the Major 
hoarsely. 

" “Yoimg Johnson. He-” 

“What about Jackanapes?” 

“Don’t you know? Sad business. Rode back for 
Johnson, and brought him in; but, monstrous ill-luck, 

hit as they rode. Left lung-’ ’ 

“Will he recover?” 

“No." Sad business. What a frame—^what limbs— 
wliat health—and what good looks! Finest young 
fellow-^-” 

“Where is he?” 
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“In his own tent, ’ ’ said the surgeon sadly. 

The Major wheeled and left him. 

^ Hs H: 

“Can I do anything else for you ?” 

“Nothing, thank you. Except—Major! I wish I 
could get you to appreciate Johnson. 

“This is not an easy moment. Jackanapes,’’ 

“Let me tell you, sir —he never will—that if he 
could have driven me from him, he would be lying 
yonder at this 'moment, and I should be safe and 
sound.” 

The Major laid his hand over his mouth, as if to keep 
back a wish he would have been ashamed to utter. 

‘^iVe known old Tony from a child. He’s a fool 
on impulse, a good man and a gentleman in principle. 
And he acts on principle, which it’s not every— 
some water, please 1 Thank you, sir. It’s very hot, and 
yet one’s feet get xmcommonly cold. Oh, thank you, 
thank you. He’s no fire-eater, but he has a trained 
conscience and a tender heart, and he’ll do his duty 
when a braver and more selfish man might fail you. 
But he wants encouragement, and when I’m gone-’ ’ 

‘ ‘He shall have encouragement. You have my word 
for it. Can I do nothing else?’’ 

“Yes, Major, A favour, ’ ’ ' 

‘ ‘Thank you. Jackanapes. ’ ’ 

“Be Lollo’s master, and love him as well as you 
can. He’s used to it.” 
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“Wouldn’t you rather Johnson had him?’’ 

The blue eyes twinkled in spite of mortal pain. 

“Tony rides on principle, Major. His legs are 
bolsters, and will be to the end of the chapter. I 
couldn’t insult dear Lollo, but if you don’t care-” 

“Whilst I live—^which will be longer than I desire 
or deserve—Lollo shall want nothing, but—you. I 
have too little tenderness for—^my dear boy, you’re 
faint. Can you spare me for a moment?’’ 

“No, stay—Major!” 

“What? What?” 

“My head drifts so—if you woultbi’t mind.” 

“Yes! Yes!” 

“Say a prayer by me. Out loud, please, I am getting 
deaf.” 

“My dearest Jackanapes—my dear boy-” 

“One of the Church Prayers—Parade Service, you 
know-’ ’ 

“I see. But the fact is, God forgive me, Jackanapes 
—a very different sort of fellow to some of you 
youngsters. Look her.e, let me fetch-” 

But Jackanapes’ hand was in his, and it wouldn’t 
let go. 

There was a brief and bitter silence. 

“’Pon my soul I can only remember the little one 
at the end.” 

, “Please,” whispered Jackanapes. 

Pressed by the conviction that what little he could 
do it was his duty to do, the Major—^kneeling—■' 
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bared his head, and spoke loudly, clearly, and very 
reverently— 

“The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ-’’ 

Jackanapes moved his left hand to his right one,. 
which still held the Major’s— 

‘ *—^The love of God. ’ ’ 

And with that—Jackanapes died. 


6 

How the Cobbler Took It—How Miss Jessamine Took It — 
li/e Lost and Saved—The Goose Green Now—The Military 
Once More—A Relic—At Eventide there shall be Light 

J ACKANAPES ’ death was sad news for the Goose 
Green, a sorrow just qualified by honourable 
pride in his gallantry and devotion. Only the Cobbler 
dissented, but that was his way. He said he saw 
nothing in it but foolhardiness, and vainglory. They 
might both have been killed, as easy as not, and then 
where would ye have been? A man’s life was a man’s 
life, and one life was as good as another. No one would 
catch him throwing his away. And, for that matter, 
Mrs. Johnson could spare a child a great deal better 
than Miss Jessamine. 

, But the parson preached Jackanapes’ funeral sermon 
on the text, “'Wliosoever will save his life shall 
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lose it; and whosoever will lose his life for mv 
sake shall find it’ ’; and all the village went and 
wept to hear him. 

Nor did Miss Jessamine see her loss from the 
Cobbler’s point of view. On the contrary, Mrs. 
Johnson said she never to her dying day shotdd forget 
how, when she went to condole with her, the old lady 
came forward, with gentlewomanly self-control, and 
kissed her> and thanked God that her dear nephew’s 
effort had been blessed with success, and that this sad 
war had made no gap in her friend’s large aind happy 
home circle. .. _ 

“But she’s a noble, unselfish woman,” sobbed 
Mrs. Johnson, “and she taught Jackanapes to be the 
same, and that’s how it is that my Tony has been 
spared to me. And it must be sheer goodness in Miss 
Jessamine, - for what can she know of a mother’s 
feelings? And I’m sure most people seem to think that 
if you’ve a large family you don’t know one fi"om 
another any more than they do, and that a lot of 
children are, like a lot of store-apples, if one’s taken it 
won’t be missed,” 

Lollo—^the first Lollo, the Gipsy’s Lollo—very . 
aged, draws Miss Jessamine’s bath-chair slowly up and 
down the Goose Green in the sunshine. 

The ex-postman walks beside him, which Lollo 
tolerates to the level of his shoulder. If the postman 
advances any nearer to his head, Lollo quickens his 
pace, and were the postman to persist in the 
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injudicious attempt, there is, as Miss Jessamine says, 
no knowing what might happen. 

In the opinion of the Goose Green, Miss Jessamine 
has borne her troubles ‘ ‘wonderfully. * ’ Indeed, to-day, 
some of the less delicate and less intimate of those who 
see everything from the upper windows, say (well 
behind her back) that “the old lady seems quite 
lively with her military beaux again.’’ 

The meaning of this is, that Captain Johnson is 
leaning over one side of her chair, whilst by the other 
bends a brother officer who is staying with him, and 
who has manifested an extraordinary interest in 
Lollo, He bends lower and lower, and Miss Jessamine 
calls to the Postman to request Lollo to be kind 
enough to stop, whilst she is fumbling for something 
which always hangs by her side, and has got entangled 
with her spectacles. 

It is a twopenny trumpet, bought years ago in the 
village fair, and over it she and Captain Johnson tell, 
as,best they can, between them, the story of Jacka¬ 
napes’ ride across the Goose Green; and how he 
won Lollo—the Gipsy’s Lollo—^the racer Lollo—dear 
Lollo—^faithful Lollo:—Lollo the never vanquished— 
Lollo the tender servant of his old mistress,. And 
Lollo’s ears twitch at every mention of his name. 

Their header does not speak, but he never moves his 
eyes from the trumpet, and when the tale is told, he 
lifts Miss Jessamine’s hand and presses his heavy black 
moustache in silence to her trembling fingers' 
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The sun, setting gently to his rest, embroiders the 
sombre foliage of the oak-tree with threads of gold. 
The Grey Goose is sensible of an atmosphere of 
repose, and puts up one leg for the night. The 
grass glows with a more vivid green, and, in 
answer to a ringing call from Tony, his sisters, 
fluttering over the daisies in pale-hued muslins, come 
out of their ever-open door, like pretty pigeons 
from a dovecote. 

And, if the good gossips’ eyes do not deceive them, 
all the Miss Johnsons, and both the officers, go 
wandering off into the lanes, where bryony wreaths 
still twine about the brambles. 

A sorrowful story, and ending badly? 

Nay, Jackanapes, for the End is not yet. 

A life waited that might have been useful? 

Men who have died for men, in all ages, forgive the 
thought! 

There is a heritage of heroic example and noble 
obligation, not reckoned in the Wealth of Nations, 
but essential to a nation’s life; the contempt of which, 
in any people, may, not slowly, mean even its 
commercial fall. 

Very sweet are the uses of prosperity, the harvests 
of peace and progress, the fostering sunshine of health 
and happiness, and length of days in the land. 
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But there be things—oh, sons of what has deserved 
the name of Great Britain, forget it not!—“the good 
of” which and “the use of” which are beyond all 
calculation of worldly goods and earthly uses: things 
such as Love, and Honour, and the Soul of Man, 
which cannot be bought with a price, and which do 
not die with death. And they, who would fain live 
happily ever after, should not leave these things out 
of the lessons of their lives. 


EDWARD LEAR AGAIN 

There was a Young Lady of Norway, 

Who casually sat in a doorway; 

When the door squeezed her flat, she exclaimed, 
“What of that?’' 

This courageous Young Lady of Norway. 





















THE FIRST NOWELL 


★ 


The first Nowell the angel did say. 

Was to certain poor shepherds in fields as they 
In fields where they lay keeping their sheep. 
On a cold winter’s night that was so deep. 
Nowell, Nowell, Nowell, Nowell, 

Born is .the King of Israel. 

They looked up and saw a star. 

Shining in the east, beyond them far. 

And to the earth it gave great light. 

And so it continued both day and night. 

Nowell, &c. 

This star drew nigh to the north-west, 

O’er Bethlehem it took its rest. 

And there it did both stop and stay. 

Right over the place where Jesus lay. 

Nowell, &c. 

Then entered in those wise men three. 

Full reverently upon their knee. 

And offered there, in His presence, 

Their gold, and myrrh, and frankincense. 

Nowell, &c. 

Then let us all with one accord. 

Sing praises to our heavenly Lord, 

That hath made heaven and earth of nought 
And with His blood mankind hath bought. 

Nowell, &c. 
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BY 

EDGAR' ALLAN POE 


Hear the sledges with the beJIs— 

Silver bells! 

What a world of merriment their melody foretells! 
How they tinkle,, tinkle, tinkle, 

In the icy air of night! 

While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight; 

Keeping time, time, time, 

In a sort of Runic rhym^. 

To the tintinabulation that so musically swells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells. 

Bells, bells, bells— 

From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 

U 

Hear the mellow wedding bells. 

Golden bells! 

What a world of happiness their harmony foretells! 
Through the balmy air of night, 

How they ring but their delight!— 

From the molten golden notes, 
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And all in tune, 

What a liquid ditty floats 

To the turtle-dove that listens, while she gloats 
On the moon! 

Oh, from out the sounding cells, 

What a gush of euphony voluminously wells! 

How it swells 

How it dwells 

On the Future; how it tells 

Of the rapture that impels 

To the swinging and the ringing 

Of the bells, bells, bells, 

Of the bells, bells, bells, bells. 

Bells, bells, bells— 

To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells 1 


III 

Hear the loud alarum bells— 

Brazen bells! 

What a tale of terror now, their turbulency tells; 

In the startled air of night 

How they scream out their affright! 

Too much horrified to speak 
They can only sjiriek, shriek. 

Out of tune. 

In a clamorpus appealing to the mercy of the fire, 

In a mad expostulation with the deaf arid frantic fire 
Leaping higher, higher; higher, ^ 
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With a desperate desire. 

And a resolute endeavour 
Now—^now to sit or never. 

By the side of the pale-faced moon. 

Oh, the bells, bells, bells! 

What a tale their terror tells 
Of despair! , 

How they clang and crash and roar! 

What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air! 

Yet the air it fully knows. 

By the twcinging, 

And the clanging, 

How the danger ebbs md flows; 

Yet the air distinctly tells, 

In the jangling. 

And the wrangling. 

How the danger sinks and swells. 

By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of the bells— 
Of the bells— 

Of the bells, bells, bells, bells. 

Bells, bells, bells— 

In the clamour and the clangour of the bells! 

IV 

Hear the tolling of the bells— 

Iron bells! 

W^hat a world of solemn thought their melody compels I 
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In the silence of the night. 

How we shiver with affright 

At the melancholy menace of their tone 

For every sound that floats 

From the rust within their throats 

Is a groan. 

And the people-ah, the people- 

They that dwell up in the steeple. 

All alone. 

And who tolling, tolling, tolling. 

In that muffled monotone. 

Feel a glory in the rolling 

On the human heart a stone- 

They are neither man nor woman- 

They are neither brute nor human- 

They are Ghouls: 

And their king it is who tolls ; 

And he rolls, rolls, rolls. 

Rolls. 

A psean from the bells! 

^And his merry bosom swells 
With the paean from the bells! 

And he dances and he yells ; 

Keeping time, time, time. 

In a sort of Rixnic rhyme. 

To the throbbing of the bells- 

Of the bells, bells, bells- 

To the sobbing of the bells ; 

Keeping time, time, time, 
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As he knells, knells, knells, 

In a happy Runic rhyme. 

To the rolling of the bells— 

Of the bells, bells, bells— 

To the tolling of the bells. 

Of the bells, bells, bells, bells— 

Bells, bells, bells— 

To the moaning and the groaning of the bejls. 


A LAST LIMERICK FROM LEAR 

There was an Old Man of the Isles, 

Whose fece was pervaded with smiles; 

He sang “High dum diddle,” and played on the 
fiddle, 

That amiable Man of the Isles. 
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STAVE I 


Marla’s Ghost 


M ARLEY was dead, to begin with. There is no 
doubt whatever about that. The register of his 
burial was signed by the clergyman, the clerk, the 
undertaker, and the chief mourner. Scrooge signed 
it. And Scrooge’s name was good upon ’Change for 
anything he chose to put his hand to. 

Old Marley was as dead as a door-nail. 

Mind! I don’t mean to say that I know, of my own 
knowledge, what there is particularly dead about a 
door-nail. I might have been inclined, nayself, to 
regard a coffin-nail as the deadest piece of ironmongery 
in the trade. But the. wisdom of our ancestors is in the 
simile; and my unhallowed hands shall not disturb it, 
or the Country’s done for. You will therefore permit 
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me to repeat, emphatically, that Marley was as dead 
as a door-nail. 

Scrooge knew he was dead ? Of course he did. How 
could it be otherwise? Scrooge and he were partners 
for I don’t know how many years. Scrooge was his sole 
executor, his sole administrator, his sole assign, his 
sole residuary legatee, his sole friend, and sole 
mourner. And even Scrooge was not so dreadfully 
cut up by the sad event, but that he was an excellent 
man of business on the very day of the funeral, and 
solemnised it with an midoubted bargain. 

The mention of Marley’s funeral brings me back 
to the point I started from. There is no doubt that 
Marley was dead. This must be distinctly imderstood, 
or nothing wonderful can come of the story I am 
. going to relate. If we were not perfectly convinced 
that Hamlet’s Father died before the play began, there 
would be nothing more remarkable in his taking a 
stroll at night, in an easterly wind, upon his own 
ramparts, than there would be in any other middle- 
aged gentleman rashly turning out after dark in a 
breezy spot—^say Saint Paul’s Churchyard for instance 
—literally to astonish his son’s weak mind. 

Scrooge never painted out old Marley’s name. There 
it stood, years afterwards, above the warehouse door; 
Scrooge and Marley. The firm was known as Scrooge 
and Marley. Sometimes people , new* to the business 
called Scrooge Scrooge, and sometimes Marley, but he 
answered to both names. It was all the same to him. 
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Oh! but he was a tight-fisted hand at the grindstone. 
Scrooge! a squeezing, wrenching, grasping, scraping, 
clutching, covetous, old sinner! Hard and sharp as 
flint, from which no steel had ever struck out generous 
fire; secret, and self-contained, and solitary as an 
oyster. The cold within him froze his old features, 
nipped his pointed nose, shrivelled his cheek, 
stiffened his gait; made his eyes red, his thin lips blue; 
and spoke out shrewdly in his grating voice. A frosty 
rime was on his head, and on his eyebrows, and his 
wiry chin. He carried his own low temperature 
always about with him; he iced his office in the dog- 
days, and didn’t thaw it one degree at Christmas. 

External heat and cold had little influence on 
Scrooge. No warmth could warm, no wintry 
weather chill him. No wind that blew was bitterer 
than he, no falling snow was more intent upon its 
. purpose, no pelting rain less open to entreaty. Foul 
weather didn’t know where to have him. The 
heaviest rain, and snow, and hail, and sleet, could 
boast of the advantage over him in only one respect. 
They often “came down” handsomely, and Scrooge 
never did. 

Nobody ever stopped him in the street to say, with 
gladsome looks, “My dear Scrooge, how are you? 
When will you come to see me?” No begg^s 
implored him to bestow a trifle, no children asked 
him what it was o’clock, no man or woman ever once 
in all his life inquired the way to such and such a 
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place, of Scrooge. Even the blind men’s dogs 
appeared to know him; and when they saw him 
coming on, would tug their owners into doorways and 
up courts; and then would wag their tails as though 
they said, “No eye at all is better than an evil eye, 
dark master!” 

But what did Scrooge care 1 It was the very thing he 
liked. To edge his way along the crowded paths of 
life, warning all human sympathy to keep its distance, 
was what the knowing ones call “nuts” to Scrooge. 

Once upon a time—of all the good days in the year, 
on Christmas Eve—old Scrooge sat busy in his 
coimting-house. It was cold, bleak, biting weather: 
foggy withal: and he could hear the people in the 
court outside go wheezing up and down, beating 
their hands upon their breasts, and stamping their 
feet upon the pavement stones to warm them. The 
city clocks had only just gone three, but it was quite 
dark already—^it had not been light all day—and 
candles were flaring in the windows of the neighbour¬ 
ing offices, like ruddy smears upon the palpable brown 
air. The fog came pouring in at every chink and 
keyhole, and was so dense without that, although the 
court was of the narrowest, the houses opposite vJ^ere 
mere phantoms.. To see the dingy cloud come 
drooping down, obscuring everything, one might have 
thought that Nature lived hard by, and was brewing 
on a large scale. 

The door of Scrooge’s counting-house was open 
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that he might keep his eye upon his clerk, who in a 
dismal little cell beyond, a sort of tank, was copying 
letters. Scrooge had a very small fire, but the clerk’s 
fire was so very much smaller that it looked like one 
coal. But he couldn’t replenish it, for Scrooge kept 
the coal-box in his own room; and so surely as the 
clerk came in with the shovel, the master predicted 
that it would be necessary for them to part. Where¬ 
fore the clerk put on his white comforter, and tried 
to warm himself at the candle; in which effort, not 
being a man of a strong imagination, he failed. 

merry Christmas, uncle! God save you!” 
cried a cheerful voice. It was .the voice of Scrooge’s 
nephew, who came upon him so quickly that this was 
the first intimation he had of his approach. 

“Bah!” said Scrooge. “Humbug!” 

He had so heated himself vsdth rapid walking in the 
fog and frost, this nephew of Scrooge’s, that he was all 
in a glow; his face was ruddy and handsome; his eyes 
sparkled, and his breath smoked again. 

“Christmas a humbug, uncle!” said Scrooge’s 
nephew. “You don’t mean that, I am sure?” 

“I do,” said Scrooge. “Merry Christinas! What 
right have you to be merry? What reason have you to 
be meiry? You’re poor enough.” 

" ‘Come, then, ’ ’ returned the nephew gaily. ‘ ‘ What 
right have you to be dismal? What reason have you to 
be morose? You’re rich enough.” ■ * 

Scrooge having no better answer ready on the spur 
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of the moment, said, “Bah!” again; arid followed it 
up with “Humbug!” 

“Don’t be cross, uncle!” said the nephew. 

“What else can I be,” returned the uncle, “when 
I live in such a world of fools as this ? Merry Christmas! 
Out upon merry Christmas! What’s Christmas time 
to you but a time for paying bills without money; a 
time for finding yourself a year older, but not an hour 
richer; a time for balancing your books and having 
every item in ’em through a round dozen of months 
presented dead against you ? If I could work my will, ’ ’ 
said Scrooge indignantly, “every idiot who goes 
about vsdth * Merry Christmas’ on his lips should be 
boiled with his own pudding, and buried with a stake 
of holly through his heart. He should!” 

“Uncle!” pleaded the nephew. 

**Nephew!” returned the uncle, sternly, “keep 
Christmas in your own way, and let me keep it in 
mine.” 

“Keep it!” repeated Scrooge’s nephew. “But you 
don’t keep it.” 

“Let me leave it alone, then,” said Scrooge. 
“Much good may it do you! Much good it has ever 
done you!” 

“There ar6 many things from which I might have 
deiived good, by which I have not profited, I dare 
say,” returned the nephew. “Christmas among the 
rest. But I am sxire 1 have always thought of Christmas 
:ime, vf !when it has come rotmd--^part, froni the 
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veneration due to its sacred name and origin, it 
anything belonging to it can be apart from that—as a 
good time; a kind, forgiving, charitable, pleasant 
time; the only time I know of, in the long calendar of 
the year, when men and women seem by one consent 
to open their shut-up hearts freely, and to think of 
people below them as if they really were fellow- 
passengers to the grave, and not another race of 
creatures bound on other journeys. And therefore, 
uncle, though it has never put a scrap of gold or silver 
in my pocket, I believe that it has done me good, and 
will do me good; and I say, God bless it!’’ 

The clerk in the tank involuntarily applauded. 
Becoming immediately sensible of the impropriety, 
he poked the fire, and extinguished the last frail spark 
for ever. 

‘‘Let me hear another sound from said 

Scrooge, “and you’ll keep your Christmas by losing 
your situation! You’re quite a powerful speaker, 
sir,” he added, turning to his nephew. “I wonder 
you don’t go into Parliament.” 

“Don’t be angry, uncle. Come! Dine, with us 
to-morrow.” 

Scrooge said that he would see him— yes, indeed 
he did. He went the whole length of the expression, 
and said that he would see him in that extremity first. 

“But why?” cried Scrooge’s nephew. “Why?” 

“Why did you get married?” said Scrooge. 

‘ ‘Because I fell in love. ’ ’ 
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'‘Because you fell in love!” growled Scrooge, as if 
that were the only one thing in the world more 
ridiculous than a merry Christmas. “Good after¬ 
noon!” 

“Nay, uncle, but you never came to see me before 
that happened. Why give it as a reason for not coming 
now?” 

“Good afternoon,” said Scrooge. 

“I want nothing from you; I ask nothing of you; 
why cannot we be friends?” 

“Good afternoon,” said Scrooge. 

“I am sorry, with all my heart, to find you so 
resolute. We have never had any quarrel, to which I 
have been a party. But I have made the trial in homage 
to Christmas, and I’ll keep my Christmas humour to 
the last. So A Merry Christmas, uncle!” 

“Good afternoon!” said Scrooge. 

“And A Happy New Year I” 

“Good afternoon!” said Scrooge. 

His nephew left the room without an angry word, 
notwithstanding. He stopped at the. outer door to 
bestow the greetings of the season on the clerk, who, 
cold as he was, was warmer than Scrooge; for he 
returned diem cordially. 

“There’s another fellow,” muttered Scrooge, 
who overheard him; “my clerk, with fifteen.shillings 
a week, and a wife and family, talking about a, merry 
Christmas. I’ll retire to Bedlam.” 

This lunatic, in letting Scrooge’s nephew out, had 
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‘‘They are. Still/’ returned the gentleman, “I 
wish ! could say they were not.” 

“The Treadmill and the Poor Law are in full 
vigour, then?” said Scrooge. 

‘ ‘ Both very busy, sir. ’ ’ 

“Oh! I was afraid, from what you said at first, 
that, something had occurred to stop them in their, 
useful course,” said Scrooge. “Tm very glad to 
hear it.” 

“Under the impression that they scarcely furnish 
Christian cheer of mind or body to the multitude,” 
returned the gentleman, “a few of us are endeavouring 
to raise a fund to buy the poor some meat and. drink, 
and means of warmth. We choose this time because 
it is a time, of all others, when Want is keenly felt, 
and Abundance rejoices. What shall I put you down 
for?” ' 

“Nothing!” Scrooge replied. 

“You wish to be anonymous?” 

“I wish to be left alone,” said Scrooge. “Since 
you ask me what I wish, gentlemen, that is my answer. 
I don’t make merry myself at Christmas and I can’t 
afford to make idle people merry. I help to support 
the establishments I have mentioned—they cost 
enough; and those who are badly off must'go there.” 

‘ ‘iMany can’t go there; and many would rather die. ’’ 

‘ ‘If they would rather die, ’ ’ said Scrooge, ‘ ‘they had 
better do it, and decrease the surplus population. 
Besides—excuse me—don’t know that.”. 
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let two other people in. They were portly gentlemen, 
pleasant to behold, and now stood, with their hats olF, 
in Scrooge’s office. They had books and papers in their 
hands, and bowed to him. 

“Scrooge and Marley’s, I believe,” said one of the 
gentlemen, referring to his list. “Have I the pleasure 
of addressing Mr. Scrooge, or Mr. Marley?” 

“Mr. Marley has been dead these seven years,” 
Scrooge replied. “He died seven years ago, this very 
night.” 

“We have no doubt his liberality is well represented 
by his surviving partner,” said the gentleman, 
presenting his credentials. 

It certainly was; for they had been two kindred 
spirits. At the ominous word “liberality,” Scrooge 
frowned, and shook his head, and handed the creden¬ 
tials back. 

“At this festive season of the year, Mr. Scrooge,” 
said the gentleman, taking up a pen, “it is more than 
usually desirable that we should imake some slight 
provision for the poor and destitute, who suffer 
greatly at the present time. Many thousands are in 
want of common necessaries; hundreds of thousands 
are in want of common comforts, sir.” 

“Are there no prisons?” asked Scrooge. 

“Plenty of prisons,” said the gentleman, laying 
down the pen again. 

“And the Union workhouses?” demanded Scrooge. 
“Are they still in operation?” 
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‘‘They are. Still,” returned the gentleman, “f 
wish ! could say they were not.” 

“The Treadmill and the Poor Law are in full 
vigour, then?” said Scrooge. 

“Both very busy, sir.” 

“Oh! I was afraid, from what you said at first, 
that. something had occurred to stop them in their, 
useful course,” said Scrooge. “Tm very glad to 
hear it,” 

Ik 

“Under the impression that they scarcely furnish 
Christian cheer of mind or body to the multitude,” 
returned the gentleman, ‘ ‘a few of us are endeavouring 
to raise a fund to buy the poor some meat and drink, 
and means of warmth. We choose this time because 
it is a time, of all others, when Want is keenly felt, 
and Abundance rejoices. What shall I put you down 
for?” 

“Nothing!” Scrooge replied. 

“You wish to be anonymous?” 

“I wish to be left alone,” said Scrooge. “Since 
you ask me what I wish, gentlemen, that is my answer. 
I don’t make merry myself at Christmas and I can’t 
afford to make idle people merry. I help to support 
the establishments I have mentioned—they cost 
enough; and those who are badly off must go there.” 

‘ ‘Many can’t go there; and many would rather die, ” 

‘ ‘If they would rather die, ’ * siaid Scrooge, ‘ ‘they had 
better do it, and decrease the surplus population. 
Besides—excuse me—I don’t know that.” 
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“But you might know it,“ observed the geiHiejiia!^ 

“It’s not my business,” Scrooge returned. “It’s 
enough for a man to understand his own business, and 
not to interfere with other people’s. Mine occupies 
me constantly. Good afternoon, gentlemen!” 

Seeing clearly that it would be useless to pursue 
their point, the gentlemen withdrew. Scrooge 
resumed his labours with an improved opinion of 
himself, and in a more facetious temper than was usual 
Avith him. 

Meanwhile the fog and darkness thickened so, that 
people ran about with flaring links, proffering their 
services to go before horses in carriages, and to 
conduct them on their way. The ancient tower of a 
church, whose gruff old bell was always peeping slily 
down at Scrooge out of a Gothic window in the wall, 
became invisible, and struck the hours and quarters- 
in the clouds, with tremulous vibrations afterwards 
as if its teeth were chattering in its frozen head up 
there. The cold became intense. In the main street, 
at the comer of the court, some labourers were 
repairing the gas-pipes, and had lighted a great fire in a 
brazier, round which a party of ra^ed men and boys 
- were ^thered : warming their hands and winking 
their eyes before the blaze in rapture. The water-plug 
being left in solitude, its overflowings sullenly 
congealed, and turned to misanthropic ice. The 
brightn^s of the shops, where holly sprigs and berries 
crackled in the lamp heat of the windows, made pale 
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&ces ruddy as they passed. Poulterers’ and grocers’ 
trades became a splendid joke: a glorious pageant, with 
which it was next to impossible to believe that such 
dull principles as bargain and sale had anything to do. 
The Lord Mayor, in the stronghold of the mighty 
Mansion House, gave orders to his fifty cooks and 
butleis to keep Christmas as a Lord Mayor’s house¬ 
hold should; and even the little tailor, whom he had 
fined five shillings on the previous Monday for being 
drunk and blooddiirsty in the streets, stirred up 
to-moiTow’s pudding in his garret, while his lean wife 
and the baby sallied out to buy the beef. 

Foggier yet, and colder. Piercing, searching, 
biting cold. If the good $aint Dunstan'had but nipped 
the Evil Spirit’s nose with a touch of such weather as 
that, instead of using his familiar weapons, then indeed 
he would have roared to lusty purpose. . The owner 
of one scant young nose, gnawed and mumbled by the 
hungry cold as bones are gnawed by dogs, stooped 
down at Scrooge’s keyhole to regale, him with a 
Christmas carol: but at the first sound of 

“God blessj^ou, mcry gentleman! 

Mcfy nothing jou dismay!” 

Scrooge seized, the ruler with such energy of action, 
that the singer fled in terror, leaving, the keyhole to 
the fog and even more congenial frost. 

At length the horn: of shutting up the qpunting- 
house arrived. With an ill-will Scrooge dismounted 
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from his stool, "and tacitly admitted the fact to the 
expectant clerk in the tank, who instantly snuffed 
his candle out, and put on his hat. 

^‘You’ll want all day to-morrow, I suppose?” said 
Scrooge. 

^‘If quite convenient, sir.” 

“It’s not convenient,” said Scrooge, “and it’s not 
fair. If I was to stop half-a-crown for it, you’d think 
yourself ill-used. I’ll be bound?” 

The clerk smiled faintly. 

“And yet,” said Scrooge, “you don’t think me 
ill-used, when ! pay a day’s wages for no work.” 

The clerk observed that it was only once a year. 

‘ 'A poor excuse for picking a man’s pocket every 
twenty-fifth of December 1” said Scrooge, buttoning 
his great-coat to the chin. “But I suppose you must 
have the whole day. Be here all the earlier next 
morning.” 

The clerk promised that he would; and Scrooge 
walked out with a growl. The office was closed in a 
twinkling, and the clerk, with the long ends of his 
white comforter dangling below his waist (for He 
boasted no great-coat), went down a slide on Comhill, 
at the end of a lane of boys, twenty times, in honour 
of its being Christmas Eve, and then ran home to 
Camden Town as hard as he could pelt, to play at 
blind-man’s buff. 

Scrooge took his melancholy dinner in his usual 
melancholy tavern; and having read all the news- 
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papers, and beguiled the rest of the evening with his 
banker’s-book, went home to bed. He lived in 
chambers which had once belonged to his deceased 
partner. They were a gloomy suite of rooms, in a 
lowering pile of building up a yard, where it had so 
little business to be, that one could scarcely help 
fancying it must have run there when it was a young 
house, playing at hide-and-seek with other houses, 
and forgotten the way out again. It was old enough 
now, and dreary enough, for nobody lived in it but 
Scrooge, the other rooms being all let out as offices. 
The yard was so dark that even Scrooge, who knew 
its every stone, was fain to grope wdth his hands. The 
fog and frost so hung about the black old gateway of 
the house, that if seemed as if the Genius of the 
Weather sat in mournful meditation on the threshold. 

Now, it is a fact, that there was nothing at all 
particular about the knocker on the door, except that 
it was very large. It is also a fact, that Scrooge had 
seen it, night and morning, during his whole residence 
in that place; also that Scrooge had as little of what is 
called fancy about him as any man in the city of 
London, even including—which is a bold word—^the 
corporation, aldermen, and livery. Let it also be, 
borne in mind that Scrooge had not bestowed one 
thought on Marley, since his last mention of his 
seven-years’ dead partner that afternoon. And then 
let any man explain to me, if he can, how it happened 
that Scrooge, having his key in the. lock of the door, 

I 
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saw in the knocker, without its undergoing any 
intermediate process of change—^not a knocker, but 
Marley’s face. 

Marley’s face. It was not in impenetrable shadow as 
the other objects in the yard were, but had a dismal 
light about it, like a bad lobster in a dark cellar. It was 
not angry or ferocious, but looked at Scrooge as 
Marley used to look: with ghostly spectacles turned up 
on its ghostly forehead. The hair was curiously stirred, 
as if by breath or hot air; and, though the eyes were 
wide open, they were perfectly motionless. That, and 
its livid colour, made it horrible; but its horror 
seemed to be in spite of the face and beyond its 
control, rather than a part of its own expression. 

As Scrooge looked fixedly at this phenomenon, it 
was a knocker again. 

To say that he was not startled, or that his blood 
was not conscious of a terrible semation to which it 
had been a stranger from infency, would be imtrue. 
But he put his hand upon the key he had relinquished, 
turned it sturdily, walked in, and lighted his candle. 

He did pause, with a moment’s irresolution, before 
he shut the door; and he d^d look cautiously behind 
it first, as if he half expected to be terrified with the 
sight of Marley’s pigtail sticking out into the hall. But 
there was nothing on the back of the door, exc^t 
the screws and nuts that held the knocker on, so he, 
said “Pooh, pooh! ’’ and closed it vsdth a bang. 

The sound resounded through the house like 
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thunder. Every room above, and every cask in the 
wine-merchant’s cellars below, appeared to have a 
separate peal of echoes of its own. Scrooge was not a 
man to be frightened by echoes. He fastened the door, 
and walked across the hall, and up the stairs; slowly 
too: trimming his candle as he went. 

You may talk vaguely about driving a coach-and-six 
up a good old flight of stairs, or through a bad young 
Act of Parliament; but I mean to say you might have 
got a hearse up that staircase, and taken it broadwise, 
with the splinter-bar towards the wall and the door 
towards the balustrades: and done it easy. There was 
plenty of width for that, and room to spare; which is 
perhaps the reason why Scrooge thought he saw a, 
locomotive hearse going on before him in the gloom. 
Half a dozen gas-lamps out of the street wouldn’t 
have lighted the entry too well, so you may suppose 
that it was pretty dark with Scrooge’s dip. 

Up Scrooge went, not caring a button for that. 
Darkness is chesap, and Scrooge liked it. But before 
he shut his heavy door, he walked through his rooms 
to see that all was right. He had just enough recollec¬ 
tion of the face to desire to do that. 

Sitting-room, bedroom, lumber-room. All as they 
should be. Nobody under the table, nobody under the 
sofe.; a small fire in the grate; spoon and basin ready; 
and the little saucepan of gruel (Scrooge had a cold in 
his head) uporT the hob. Nobody under the bed; 
nobody in the closet; nobody in his dressing-gown, 
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which was hanging up in a suspicious attitude against 
the wall. Lumber-room as usual. Old fire-guard, 
old shoes, two fish-baskets, washing-stand on three 
legs, and a poker. 

Quite satisfied, he closed his door, and locked 
himself in; double-locked himself in, which was not 
his custom. Thus secured against surprise, he took 
off his cravat; put on his dressing-gown and slippers, 
and his nightcap; and sat down before the fire to take 
his gruel. 

It was a very low fire indeed; nothing on such a 
bitter night. He was obliged to sit close to it, and 
brood over it, before he could extract the least 
sensation of warmth from such a handful of fuel. The 
fireplace was an old one, built by some Dutch mer¬ 
chant long ago, and paved all round with quaint 
Dutch tiles, designed to illustrate the Scriptures. 
There were Cains and Abels, Pharaohs’ daughters. 
Queens of Sheba, Angelic messengers descending 
through the air on clouds like feather-beds, Abrahams, 
Belshazzars, Apostles putting off to sea in butter¬ 
boats, hundreds of figures to attract his thoughts; and 
yet that face of JV^arley, seven years dead, came like 
the ancient Prophet’s rod, and swallowed up the 
whole.’ If each smooth tile had. been a blank at 
first, with power to shape some picture on its 
surface from the disjointed fragments of liis thoughts, 
there would have been a copy of old Marley’s head 
on every one. . 
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‘^Humbug!said Scrooge; and walked across the 
room. 

After several turns, he sat down again. As he threw 
his head back in the chair, his glance happened to rest 
upon a bell, a disused bell, that hung in the room, and 
communicated for some purpose now forgotten with 
a chamber in the highest story of the building. It was 
with great astonishment, and with a strange, in¬ 
explicable dread, that as he looked, he saw this bell 
begin to swing. It swung so softly in the outset that it 
scarcely made a sound; but soon it rang out loudly, 
and so did every bell in the house. 

This might have lasted half a minute, or a minute,, 
but it seemed an hour. The bells ceased as they had 
begun, together. They were succeeded by a clanking 
noise, deep down below; as if some person were 
dra^ng a heavy chain over the casks in the wine- 
merchant^s cellar. Scrooge then remembered to have 
heard that ghosts in haunted houses were described 
as dragging chains. 

The cellar-door flew open with a booming sound, 
and then he heard the noise much louder, on the 
floors below; then coming up the stairs; then coming 
straight towards his door. 

“It’s humbug still!” said Scrooge. “I won’t 
believe it.” 

His colour changed though, when, without a 
pause, it came on through the heavy door, and passed 
into the room before his eyes. Upon its coining m, 
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the dying flame leaped up, as though it cried, "'i 
know him; Marley^s Ghost!’* and fell again. 

The same face: the very same. Marley in his pigtail, 
usual waistcoat, tights and hoots; the tassels on the 
latter bristling, like his pigtail, and his coat-skirts, 
and the hair upon his head. The chain he drew was 
clasped about his middle. It was long, and wound 
about him like a tail; and it was made (for Scrooge 
observed it closely) of cash-boxes, keys, padlocks, 
ledgers, deeds, and heavy purses wrought in steel. 
His body was transparent; so that Scrooge, observing 
him, and looking through his waistcoat, could see the 
two buttons on his coat behind. 

Scrooge had often heard it said that Marley had no 
bowels, but he had never believed it until now. 

No, nor did he believe it even now. Though he looked 
the phantom through and through, and saw it standing 
before him; though he felt the chilling influence of its 
death-cold eyes; and marked the very texture of the 
folded kerchief bound about its head and chin, which 
wrapper he had not observed before; he was still 
incredulous, and fought against his senses. 

‘‘How now!” said Scrooge, caustic and cold as 
ever. “What do you want with me?” 

“Much!”—Marley’s voice, no doubt about it. 

“Who are you?” 

“Ask me who I wa5. ” 

“Who wepe you, then?” said Scrooge, raising his 
voice. “You’re particular, for a shade.” He was 
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going to say ‘ 'to a shade, ’ * but substituted this, as more 
appropriate. 

“In life I was your partner, Jacob Marley.” 

“Can you—can you sit down?” asked Scrooge, 
looking doubtfully at him. 

“lean.” 

“Do it, then.” 

Scrooge asked the question, because he didn’t know 
whether a ghost so transparent might find himself in a 
condition to take a chair; and felt that in the event of 
its being impossible, it might involve the necessity of 
an embarrassing explanation. But the Ghost sat down- 
on the opposite side of the fireplace, as if he were 
, quite used to it. 

“You don’t believe in me,” observed the Ghost. 

“I don’t,” said Scrooge. 

“What evidence would you have of my reality 
beyond that of your senses?” 

“I don’t know,” said Scrooge. 

“Why do you doubt your senses?” 

“Because,” said Scrooge, “a little thing affects 
them. A slight disorder of the stomach makes them 
cheats. You,may be an undigested bit of beef, a blot 
of mustard, a crumb of cheese, a fragment of an imder- 
done potato. There’s more of gravy than of grave 
about you, whatever you are!” 

Scrooge was not much in the habit of cracking 
Jokes, nor did he feel, in his heart, by any means 
^vaggish then. The truth is, that he tried to be smart, 
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as a means of distracting his own attention, and keeping 
down his terror; for the spectre’s voice disturbed the 
very marrow in his bones. 

To sit, staring at those fixed glazed eyes, in silence 
for a moment, would play, Scrooge felt, the very 
deuce with him. There was something very awful, 
too, in the spectre’s being provided 'with an infernal 
atmosphere of its own. Scrooge could not feel it 
himself, but this was clearly the case; for though the 
Ghost sat perfectly motionless, its hair, and skirts, 
and tassels, were still agitated as by the hot vapour 
from an oven. 

“You see this toothpick?” said Scrooge, returning 
quickly to the charge, for the reason just assigned; 
and wishing, though it were only for a second, to 
divert the vision’s stony gaze from himself. 

“I do,” replied the Ghost. 

“You are not looking at it,” said Scrooge. 

“But I see it,” said the.Ghost, “notwithstanding.” ^ 

“Well!” returned Scrooge, “I have but to swallow 
this, and be for die rest of my days persecuted by a 
legion of goblins, all of my own creation. Humbug, 

I tell you! humbug!” 

At this the^spirit raised a frightful cry,-and shook its 
chain with such a dismal and appalling noise, that 
Scrooge held on tight to his chair, to save himself 
from falling in a swoon. But how much greater was 
his horror when the phantom, taking off the bandage 
rpimd its head, as if it were too warm to wear 
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indoors, its lower jaw dropped down upon its breast! 

Scrooge fell upon his knees, and clasped his hands 
before his face. 

‘‘Mercy!” he said. “Dreadful apparition, why do 
you trouble me ? ” 

“Man of the worldly mind!” replied the Ghost, 
“do you believe in me or not?” 

“I do,” said Scrooge. “I must. But why do 
spirits walk the earth, and why do they come 
tome?” 

“It is required of every man,” the Ghost returned, 
“that the spirit within him should walk abroad among 
his fellow-men, and travel far and wide; and if that 
spirit goes not forth in life, it is condemned to do so 
after death. It is doomed to wander through the 
world—oh, woe is me!—and witness what it cannot 
share, but might have shared on earth, and turned to 
happiness I ” 

Again the spectre raised a cry, and shook its chain 
and wrung its shadowy hands. 

‘ ‘You are fettered, ’ ’ said Scrooge, trembling. ‘ ‘Tell 
me why?” 

“I wear the chain I forged in life,” replied the 
Ghost. “I made it link by link, and yard by yard; I 
girded it on of my own free will, and of my own free, 
will I wore it. Is its pattern strange to^ou?” 

Scrooge trembled more and naore. 

“Or would you know,” pursued the Ghost, “the 
weight and length of the strong coil you bear yourself? 
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It was full as heavy and as long as this seven Christmas 
Eves ago. You have laboured on it since. It is a 
ponderous chain!” 

Scrooge glanced about him on the floor, in the 
expectation of finding himself surrounded by some 
fifty or sixty fathoms of iron cable: but he could see 
nothing. 

“Jacob,” he said, imploringly. “Old Jacob 
Marley, tell me more. Speak comfort to me, Jacobi” 

“I have none to give,” the Ghost replied. “It 
comes from other regions, Ebenezer Scrooge, and is 
conveyed by other ministers, to other kinds of men. 
Nor can I tell you what I would. A very little more 
is all permitted to me. I cannot rest, I cannot stay, I 
cannot linger anywhere. My spirit never walked beyond 
our counting-house—^mark me!—^in life my spirit 
never roved beyond the narrow limits of our money-: 
changing hole; and weary journeys lie before me!” 

It was a habit with Scrooge, whenever he became 
thoughtful, to put, his hands in his breeches pockets. 
Pondering on what the Ghost had said, he did so now, 
but' without lifting up his eyes, or getting off his 
knees. 

“You must have been very slow about it, Jacob,” 
Scrooge observed, in a business-like manner, though 
with humility and defereuce. 

“Slow!” the Ghost repeated. 

“Seven years dead,” mused Scrooge. “And 
travelling all the time! ” 
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‘‘The whole time/^ said the Ghost. “No rest^ no 
peace. Incessant toiture of remorse.” 

“You travel fast?” said Scrooge. 

“On the wings of the wind,” replied the Ghost. 

“You might have got over a great quantity of 
grotmd in seven years,” said Scrooge. 

The Ghost, on hearing this, set up another cry, and 
clanked its chain so hideously in the dead silence of the 
night, that the Ward would have been justified in 
indicting it for a nuisance. 

“Oh! captive, bound, aiid double-ironed,” cried 
the phantom, “not to know that ages of incessant 
labour by immortal creatures for this earth must pass 
into eternity before the good of which it is susceptible* 
is all developed. Not to know that any Christian 
spirit working kindly in its little sphere, whatever it 
may be, will find its mortal life too short for its vast 
means of usefulness. Not to know that no space of 
regret can make amends for one life's opportunity 
misused! Yet such was I! Oh! such was I!” 

“But you were always a good man of business, 
Jacob,” faltered Scrooge, who now began to apply 
this to himself. 

“Business!” cried the Ghost, wringing its hands 
again. “Mankind was my business. The common 
welfare was my business; charity, mercy, forbearance, 
and benevolence, vy^ere all my business. The dealings 
of my trade were but a drop of 'y^ter in the com¬ 
prehensive ocean of my business 
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It held up its chain at arm’s length, as if that were 
the cause of all its unavailing grief, and flung it heavily 
upon the ground again. 

‘‘At this time of the rolling year,’* the spectre 
said, “I suffer most. Why did I walk through crowds 
of fellow-beings with my eyes turned down, and 
never raise them to that blessed Star which led the 
Wise Men to a poor abode! Were there no poor 
homes to which its light would have conducted me!” 

Scrooge was very much dismayed to hear the 
spectre going on at this rate, and began to quake 

“Hear me!” cried the Ghost. “My time is nearly 
gone.” 

“I will,” said Scrooge. “But don’t be hard upon 
me! Don’t be flowery, Jacob! Pray!” 

‘ ‘How it is that I appear before you in a shape that 
you can see, I may not tell. I have sat invisible beside 
you many and many a day. ’ ’ 

It was not an agreeable idea. Scrooge shivered, 
and wiped the perspiration from his brow. 

“That is no light part of my penance,” pursued the 
Ghost. ‘ T am here to-night to warn you that you have 
yet a chance and hope of escaping my fate. A chance 
and hope of my procuring, Ebenezer.” 

“You were always a good friend to me,” said 
Scrooge. “Thank’ee!” 

“You will be haunted,” resumed the Ghost, “by 
Three Spirits.” 

2G 
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Scrooge’s countenance fell almost as low as the 
Ghost’s had done. 

. “Is that the chance and hope you mentioned, 
Jacob?” he demanded, in a faltering voice. 

“It is.” 

“I—^I think I’d rather not,” said Scrooge. 

“Without their visits,” said the Ghost, “you 
cannot hope to shun the path I tread. Expect the 
first to-morrow, when the bell tolls One.” 

“Couldn’t I take ’em all at once, and have it over, 
Jacob?” hinted Scrooge. 

“Expect the second on the next night at the same 
hour. The third upon the next night when the last 
stroke of Twelve has ceased to vibrate. Look to see 
me no more; and look that, for your own sake, you 
remember what has passed between us!” 

When it had said these words, the spectre took its 
wrapper from the table, and bound it round its head, 
as before. Scrooge knew this, by the smart sound its 
teeth made, when the jaws were brought togetJier by 
the bandage. He ventured to raise his eyes again, and 
found his supernatural visitor confronting him in an 
erect attitude, with its chain wound over emd about 
its arm. . ' . 

The apparition walked backward from him; arid,at 
every step it took the window raised itself a little, so 
that when the spectre reached it, it was wide open. 

It beckoned Scrooge to approach, which he did. 
When they were within two paces of each other, 
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xMaiv^ Ghost held up its hand, warning him to come 
no nearer. Scrooge stopped. 

Not so much in obedience, as in surprise and fear: 
for on the raising of the hand, he became sensible of 
confused noises in the air; incoherent sounds of 
lamentation and regret; wailings inexpressibly 
sorrowful and self-accusatory. The spectre, after 
listening for a moment, joined in the mournful dirge; 
and floated out upon the bleak, dark night. 

Scrooge followed to the window: desperate in his 
curiosity. He looked out. 

The air was filled with phantoms, wandering hither 
and thither in restless haste, and moaning as they 
went. Every one of them wore chains like Marley’s 
Ghost; some few (they might be guilty governments) 
were linked together; none were free. Many had been 
personally known to Scrooge in their lives. He had 
been quite familiar with one old ghost, in a white 
waistcoat, with a monstrous iron safe attached to its 
ankle,, who cried piteously at being unable to assist 
a wretched woman with an infant, whom it saw below, 
upon a door-step. The, misery with them all was, 
clearly, that they sought to interfere, for good, in 
human, matters, and had lost the power for ever. 

Whether these creatures faded into mist, or mist 
enshrouded them, he could not tell. But they and 
their spirit voices faded together; and the night 
became as it had been when he walked home. 

Scrooge closed the^ window, and examined the door 
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by which the Ghost had entered. It was doude- 
locked, as he had locked it with his own hands, and 
the bolts were undisturbed. He tried to say 
“Humbug!’^ but stopped at the first syllable. And 
being, from the emotion he had undergone, or the 
fatigues of the day, or his glimpse of the Invisible 
World, or the dull conversation of the Ghost, or the 
lateness of the hour, much in need of repose ; went 
straight to bed, without undressing, and fell asleep 
upon the instant. 
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STAVE II 


The First the Three Spirits 


W HEN Scrooge awoke, it was so dark diat, 
looking out of bed, he could scarcely distinguish 
the transparent window firom the opaque walls of his 
chamber. He was endeavouring to pierce the darkness 
with his ferret eyes, when the chimes of a neigh¬ 
bouring church" struck the four quarters. So he 
listened for the hour. 

To his great astonishment the heavy bell went on 
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from six to seven, and from seven to eight, and 
regularly up to twelve; then stopped. Twelve! It was 
past two when he went to bed. The clock was wrong. 
An icicle must have got into the works. Twelve! 

He touched the spring of his repeater, to correct 
this most preposterous clock. Its rapid little pulse 
beat twelve: and stopped. 

‘‘Why, it isn’t possible,” said Scrooge, “that I 
can have slept through a whole day and far into 
another night. It isn’t possible that anything has 
happened to the sun, and this is twelve at noon!” 

The idea being an alarming one, he scrambled out 
of bed, and groped his way to the window. He was 
obliged to rub the frost off with the sleeve of his 
dressing-govm before he could see anything; and 
could see very little then* All he could make out 
was, that it was still very fog^ and extremely cold, 
and feat there was no noise of people running to and 
fro, and making a great stir, as there unquestionably 
would have been if night had beaten off bright 
day, and taken possession of the world. This was 
a great relief, because “three days after sight of 
this First of Exchange pay to Mr. Ebenezer Scrooge 
or his order,” and so forth, would have become 
a mere United States’ security if there yvere no days 
to count by. 

Scrooge :vv^ent to bed again; and thought, and 
thought, and thought it over and over and over, and^ 
could make nothing of it. The more he thought, the 
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..more perplexed he was ; and the more he endeavoured 
not to think, the more he thought. 

Marley’s Ghost bothered him exceedingly. Every 
time he resolved within himself, after mature inquiry, 
that it was all a dream, his mind flew back again, like 
a strong spring released, to its first position, and 
presented the same problem to be worked all through, 
“Was it a dream or not?” 

Scrooge lay in this state until the chime had gone 
three quarters more, when he remembered, on a 
sudden, that the Ghost had warned him of a visitation 
when the bell tolled one. He resolved to lie awake 
until the hour was passed; and, considering that he 
could no more go to sleep than go to H«iven, this 
was perhaps the wisest resolution in his power. 

The quarter was so long, that he was more than 
once convinced he must have sunk into a doze 
unconsciously, and missed the clock. At length it 
broke upon his listening ear. 

“Ding, dong!” 

“A quarter past,” said Scrooge, counting. 

“Dmg, dong!” 

“Half-past!” said Scrooge. 

, “Ding, dong!” 

“A quarter to it,” said Scrooge, 

“Ding, dong!” 

“The hour itself,” said Scrooge, trimnphantly, 
“and nothing else!” , 

He spoke before the hoxir bell sounded, which dt 
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now did with a deep, dull, hollow, melancholv One. 
Light flashed up in the room upon the instant, and the 
curtains of his bed were drawn. 

The curtains of his bed were drawn aside, I tell you, 
by a hand. Not the curtains at his feet, nor the 
curtains at his back, but those to which his face was 
addressed. The curtains of his bed were dra^vn 
aside; and Scrooge, starting up into a half-recumbent 
attitude, found himself face to face with the un¬ 
earthly visitor who drew them: as close to it as I am 
now' to you, and I am standing in the spirit at your 
elbow. 

It was a strange figure—like a child: yet not so like 
a child as like an old man, viewed through some 
supernatural medium, which gave him the appear¬ 
ance of having receded from the view, and being 
diminished to a child’s proportions. Its hair, which 
hung about its neck and down its back, was white as 
if with age; and yet the face had hot a wrinkle in it, 
and the tenderest bloom was on the skin. The arms 
were very long and muscular; the hands the same, as 
if its hold were of uncommon strength. Its legs and 
feet, most delicately formed, were, like those upper 
members, bare. It wore a tunic of the purest white; 
and round its waist was bound a lustrous belt, the 
sheen of which was beautiful. It held a branch of fresh 
green holly in its hand; and, in singular contradiction 
of that wlntiQ^ emblem, had its di;ess trimmed with 
summer flowers. But the strangest thing about it 
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was, that from the crown of its head there sprung a 
bright clear jet of light, by which all this was visible; 
and which was doubtless the occasion of its using, in 
its duller moments, a great extinguisher for a cap, 
which it now held tmder its arm. 

Even this, though, when Scrooge looked at it with 
increasing steadiness, was not its strangest quality. 
For as its belt sparkled and glittered now in one part 
and now in another, and what was light one instant, at 
another time was dark, so the figure itself fluctuated 
in its distinctness: being now a thing with one arm, now 
with one leg, now with twenty legs, now a pair of 
legs without a head, now a head without a body: of 
which dissolving parts, no outline would be visible in 
the dense gloom wherein they melted away. And in 
the fvery wonder of this, it would be itself again, 
distinct and clear as ever. 

^'Are you the Spirit, sir, whose coming was fore¬ 
told, to me?’’ asked Scrooge. 

1 ami 

The voice was spft and gentle. Singularly low, as.if, 
instead of being so close beside him, it were at a 
distance. 

i 

“Who, and what are you?” Scrooge demanded. 

‘ ‘I am the Ghost of Christmas Past. * * 

“Long Past?” inquired Scrooge: observant of its 
dwarfish stature. 

“No. Your past.” 

Perhaps Scrooge could not,have told anybody why,^ 
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if anybody could have asked him; but he had a special 
desire to see the Spirit in his cap, and be^ed him to 
be covered. 

“What!” exclaimed the Ghost, “would you so 
soon put out, with wordly hands, the light I give? Is 
it not enough that you are one of those whose passions 
made this cap, and force me through whole trains of 
years to wear it low upon my brow I ’ ’ 

Scrooge reverently disclaimed all intention to offend 
or any knowledge of having wilfully “bonneted” the 
Spirit at any period of his life. He then made bold 
to inquire what business brought him there. 

“Your welfare!” said the Ghost. 

, Scrooge expressed himself much obliged, but 
could not help thinking that a night of imbroken rest 
would have been more conducive to that end. The 
Spirit must have heard him thinking, for it said 
immediately: 

“Your reclamation, then. Take heed!” 

It put out its strong hand as it spoke, and clasped 
him gently by the arm. 

“Rise! and walk with me!” 

It Would have been in vain for Scrooge to plAd that 
the weather and the hour were not adapted to 
pedestrian purposes; that bed was warm, and the 
thermometer a long way below freezing; that he was 
clad but lightly in his slippers, dressing-gown, and I 
nightcap; and that he had a cold upon him at that 
time. The gi^p, though gentle as a woman’s hand, 
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weis not to be resisted. He rose: but finding that the 
Spirit made towards the window, clasped his robe in 
supplication. ^ 

“I am a mortal,” Scrooge remonstrated, “and 
liable to fall.” 

“Bear but a touch of my hand there,” said the 
Spirit, laying it upon his heart, “and you shall be 
upheld in more than this! ” 

As the words were spoken, they passed through 
the wall, and stood upon an open country road, with 
fields on either hand. The city had entirely vanished. 
Not a vestige of it was to be seen. The darkness and 
the mist had vanished with it, for it was a clear, cold, 
winter day, with snow upon the ground. 

“Good Heaven!” said Scrooge, clasping his hands 
together, as he looked about him. ‘ ‘I was bred in this 
place. I vras a boy here!” 

The Spirit gazed upon him mildly. Its gentle 
touch, though it had been light and instantaneous, 
appeared still pr^ent to the old man’s sense of 
feeling. He was conscious of a thousand odours 
floating in the air, each one connected with a thousand 
thoughts, and hopes, and joys, and cares long, long 
• forgpttenl 

“Your lip is trembling,” said the Ghost. “And 
what is that upon your cheek?” 

Scrooge muttered, vsdth an unusual catching in his 
^ voice, that it was a pirnple; and begged the'Ghost to 
lead him where he would. 
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Ghost. solitary child, neglected by his friends, is 
left there still.'* 

Scrooge said he knew it. And he sobbed. 

They left the high-road, by a well-remembered 
lane, and soon approached a mansion of dull red brick, 
with a little weathercock-surmounted cupola on the 
roof, and a bell hanging in it. It was a large house, but 
' one of broken fortunes; for the spacious ojffices were 
little usedi their walls were damp and mossy, their 
windows broken, and their gates decayed. Fowls 
clucked and strutted in the stables; and the coach¬ 
houses and sheds were overrun with grass. Nor was 
it more retentive of its ancient state, within; for 
entering the dreary hall, and glancing through the 
open doors of many rooms, they found them poorly 
furnished, cold, and vast. There was an earthy savour 
in the air, a chilly bareness in the place, which 
associated itself somehow with too much getting up 
by candle-light, and not too much to eat. 

They went, the Ghost and Scrooge, across the hall, 
to a door at the back of the house. It opened before 
them, and disclosed a long, bare, melancholy room, 
made barer still by lines of plain deal forms and desks. 
At one of these a lonely boy was reading near a feeble 
fire; and Scrooge sat down upoii a form, and wept to 
sree his poor forgotten self as he used to be. 

Not a latent echo in the house, not a squeak > and 
scufHe from the mice behind the panelling, not: a drip 
frorn the half-thawed water-spout in the dull yard 
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*‘You recollect the way?’’ inquired the Spirit. 

“Remember it!” cried Scrooge with ferv^our; “1 
could walk it blindfold.” 

“Strange to have forgotten it for so many years!” 
observed the Ghost. “Let us go on.” 

They walked along the road, Scrooge recognising 
every gate, and post, and tree; until a little market- 
town appeared in the distance, with its bridge, its 
church, and winding river. Some shaggy ponies now 
were seen trotting towards them with boys upon 
their backs, who called to other boys in country gigs 
and carts, driven by farmers. All these boys were in 
great spirits, and shouted to each other, imtil the 
broad fields were so full of merry music, that the 
crisp air laughed to hear it! 

“These are but shadows of the things that have 
been,” said the Ghost. “They have no consciousness 
of us.” 

The jocund travellers came on; and as they came, 
Scrooge knew and named them every one. Why was 
he rejoiced beyond all bounds to see them! Why 
did his cold eye glisten, and his heart leap up as they 
went past! Why was he filled with gladness when he 
heard them give each other Merry Christmas, as they 
parted at cross-roads and by-ways, for th^ir several 
horhes! What vvas merry Christmas to Scrooge? 
Out upon merry Christmas! What good had it ever 
done to him? 

“The school is not quite deserted,” said the 
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Ghost. “A solitary child, neglected by his friends, is 
left there still.’’ 

Scrooge said he knew it. And he sobbed. 

They left the high-road, by a well-remembered 
lane, and soon approached a mansion of dull red brick, 
with a little weathercock-surmounted cupola on the 
roof, and a bell hanging in it. It was a large house, but 
one of broken fortunes; for the spacious offices were 
little used, their walls were damp and mossy, their 
windows broken, and their gates decayed. Fowls 
clucked and strutted in the stables; and the coach¬ 
houses and sheds were overrun with grass. Nor was 
it more retentive of its ancient state, within; for 
entering the dreary hall, and glancing through the 
open doors of many rooms, they found them poorly 
furnished, cold, and vast. There was an earthy savour 
in the air, a chilly bareness in the place, which 
associated itself somehow with too much getting up 
by candle-light, and not too much to eat. 

They went, the Ghost and Scrooge, across the hall, 
to a door at the back of the house. It opened before 
them, and disclosed a; long, bare, melancholy room, 
made barer still by lines of plain deal forms and desks. 
At one of these a lonely boy was reading near a feeble 
fire; and Scrooge sat down upon a form, and wept to 
see his poor forgotten self as he used to be. 

Not a latent echo in the house, not a squeak, and' 
scuffle from the mice behind the panelling, not' a. drip 
from the half-thawed water-rspout in the dull yard, 
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behind, not a sigh among the leafless boughs of one 
despondent poplar, not the idle swinging of an empty 
store-house door, no, not a clicking in the fire, but 
fell upon the heart of Scrooge with a softening 
influence, and gave a freer passage to his tears. 

The Spirit touched him on the arm, and pointed to 
his younger self, intent upon his reading. Suddenly a 
man, in foreign garments: wonderfully real and 
distinct to look at: stood outside the window, wth 
an axe stuck in his belt, and leading by the bridle an 
ass laden with wood. 

“Why, it’s Ali Baba!” Scrooge exclaimed in 
ecstasy. “It’s dear old honest Ali Baba! Yes, yes, I 
know! One Christmas time, when yonder solitary 
child was left here all alone, he did come, for the 
first time, just like that. Poor boy! And Valentine,” 
said Scrooge, “and his wild brother, Orson; there 
they go! And what’s his name, who was put down in 
his drawers, asleep, at the Gate of Damascus; don’t 
you see him! And the Sultan’s Groom turned upside 
down by the Genii; there he is upon his head! Serve 
him right. I’m glad of it.^ What business had be to be 
married to the Princess!” 

To hear Scrooge expending all the earnestness of his 
nature on siich subjects, in a most extraordinary voice 
between laughing and crying; and to see his heightened 
and excited face; would have been a surprise to his 
business friends in the city, indeed. 

‘‘There’s the Parrot!”: cried Scroogje. **Green 



body and yellow tail, with a thing like a lettuce 
growing out of the top of his head; there he is! 
Poor Robin Crusoe, he called him, when he came 
home again after sailing round the island. ‘Poor 
Robin Crusoe, where have you been, Robin Crusoe?’ 
The roan thought he was dreaming, but he wasn’t. It 
. was the Parrot, you know. There goes Friday, running 
for his life to the little creek! Heilloa! Hoop! Halloo!” 

Then, with a rapidity of transition very foreign to 
his usual character, he said, in pity for his former self, 
“Poor boy!” and cried a^in. 

“I wish,” Scrooge muttered, putting his hand in 
his pocket, and looking about him, after drying his 
eyes with his cuff: ‘ ‘but it’s too late'now. ’ ’ 

“What is the matter?” asked the Spirit. 

- “Nothing,” said Scrooge. “Nothing. There was a 
boy singing a Christmas carol at my door last night. I 
should like to have given him something: that’s all.” 

The Ghost smiled thoughtfully, and waved its hand: 
saying as it did so, “Let us see another Christmas!” 

Scrooge’s former self grew larger at the words, and 
the room became a little darker and more dirty. The 
panels shirunk, the windows cracked; fragments of 
plaster'fell out of the ceiling, and the naked laths were ' 
shown instead; but how all this was brought about,, 
Scrooge knew no more than you do. He only knew 
that it was quite correct; that everything had 
happened so; that there he was, alone again, when aU 
the other boys had gone home for the jolly holidays. 
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He was not reading now, but walking up and down 
despairingly. Scrooge looked at the Ghost, and with 
a mournful shaking of his head, glanced anxiously 
towards the door. 

It opened; and a little girl, much younger than the 
boy, came darting in, aind putting her arms about his 
neck, and often kissing him, addressed him as her 
“Dear, dear brother.” 

“I have come to bring you home, dear brother!” 
said the child, clapping her tiny hands, and bending 
down to laugh. “To bring you home, home, home! ’ ’ 

“Home, little Fein?” returned the boy. 

“Yes!” said the child, brimful of glee. “Home, 
for good auid all. Home, for ever and ever. Father is 
so much kinder than he used to be, that home’s like 
Heaven! He spoke so gently to me one dear night 
when I was going to bed, that I was not aifraid to ask 
him once more if you might come home; and he said 
Yes, you should; and sent me in a coach to bring you. 
And you’re to be a man! ’ ’ said ftie child, opening her 
eyes, “and are never to come back here; but first, 
we’re to be together all the Christmas long, and have, 
the merriest time in all the world.” 

“You are quite a woman, little Fan!” exclaimed 
the boy. 

She clapped her hands and laughed, and tried to 
touch his head; but being too little, laughed again, 
■and stood on tiptoe to, embrace him. Then she 
began to drag him, in her childish eagerness, 
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towards the door; and he, nothing loth to go, 
accompanied her. 

A terrible voice in the hall cried, “Bring down 
Master Scrooge’s box, there!” and in the hall 
appeared the schoolmaster himself, who glared on 
Master Scrooge with a ferocious condescension, and 
threw him into a dreadful state of mind by shaking 
hands with him. He then conveyed him and his sister 
into, the veriest old well of a shivering best-parlour 
that ever was seen, where the maps upon the wall, and 
the celestial and terrestrial globes in the windows, 
were waxy vrith cold. Here he produced a decanter 
of curiously light wine, and a block of curiously heavy 
cake, and administered instalments of those dainties 
to the yoimg people: at the same time, sending out a 
meagre servant to offer a glass of ‘ ‘something’ ’ to the 
postboy, who answered that he thanked the gentleman, 
but if it was the same tap as he had tasted before, he 
had rather not. Master Scrooge’s trunk being by this 
time tied on to the top of the ^haise, the children bade 
the. schoolmaster goodbye right willingly; and getting 
into it, drove gaily down the garden-sweep: the quick 
wheels dashing the hoar-frost and snow from off the 
dark leaves of the evergreens like spray. 

“Always a delicate creature, whorri a breath might 
hsiye withered,” said the Ghost. “But she haff a 
Ipge hearti” 

“So she had,” cried Sci^ooge. “You’re right. I 
will not gainsay it. Spirit, God forbid!” 
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“She died a woman,” said the Ghost, “and had, m 
I think, children.” 

“One child,” Scrooge returned. 

“True,” said the Ghost. “Your nephew!” 

Scrooge seemed uneasy in his mind; and answered 
briefly, “Yes.” 

Although they had but that moment left the school 
behind them, they were now in the busy thorough- 
, fares of a city, where shadowy passengers passed and 
repassed; where shadowy carts and coaches battled 
for the way, and all the strife and tumult of a real city 
were. It was made plain enough, by the dressing of 
the shops, that here too it was Christmas time again; 
but it was evening, and the streets were lighted up. 

The Ghost stopped at a certain warehouse door, and 
askeck Scrooge if he knew it. 

“Know it!” said Scrooge. “Was I apprenticed 
here!” 

They went in. At sight of an old gentleman in a 
Welsh wig, sitting behind such a high desk, that if he 
had been two inches taller he must have knocked 
his head a^unst the ceiling, Scrooge cried in great 
excitement: 

“Why, it’s old Fezziwigl Bless his heart; it’s 
Fezziwig alive a^in!” 

. Old Fezziwig laid down his pen, and looked up at 
the clock, which pointed to the hoxir of seven. He 
rubbed his hands; adjusted his capacious waistcoat; 
laughed all over himself, firom his shoes to his organ of 
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benevolence; and called out in a comfortable, oily, 
rich, fat, jovial voice: 

‘‘Yo ho, there 1 Ebenezer! Dick!^’ 

Scrooge’s former self, now grown a young man, 
came briskly in, accompanied by his fellow-’prentice. 

“Dick Wilkins, to be sure!” said Scrooge to the 
Ghost. “Bless me, yes. There he is. He was very 
much attached to me, was Dick. Poor Dick! Dear, 
dear!” 

“Yo ho, my boys!” said Fezziwig. “No more 
work to-night. Christmas Eve, Dick. Christmas, 
Ebenezer! Let’s have the shutters up,” cried old 
Fezziwig, with a sharp clap of his hands, “befoi^e a 
man can say Jack Robinson 1 ’ ’ 

You wouldn’t believe how those two fellows went 
at it! They charged into the street with the shutters. 
—one, two, three—^had ’em up in their places—^four, 
five, six—^barred ’em and. pinned ’em—seven, eight, 
nine—and came back before you could have got to 
twelve, panting like race-horses. 

“Hilli-ho!” cried old Fezziwig, skipping down 
from'the high desk, with wonderful agility. “Clear 
away, my lads, and let’s have lots of room here! 
Hilli-hp, Dick! Chirrup, Ebenezer!” 

Clear away! There was nothing-they wouldn’t 
have cleared away, or couldn’t have cleared away, with 
old Fezziwig looking on. It was done in a minute., 
Every movable was packed off, as if it were dismissed 
from public life for evermore; the floor was swept and 
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watered, the lamps were trimmed, fuel was heaped 
upon the fire; and the warehouse was as snug, and 
warm, and dry, and bright a ball-room as you would 
desire to see upon a winter’s night. 

In came a fiddler with a music-book, and went up to 
the lofty desk, and made an orchestra of it, and tuned 
like fifty stomach-aches. In came Mrs. Fezziwig, one 
vast substantial smile. In came the three Miss 
Fezziwigs, beaming and lovable. In came the six young 
followers whose hearts they broke. In came all the 
young men and women employed in the business. In 
came the housemaid, with her cousin, the baker. In 
came the cook, with her brother’s particular friend, 
the milkman. In came the boy from over the way, 
who was suspected of not having board enough from 
his master; trying to hide himself behind the girl from 
next door but one, who was proved to have had her 
ears pulled by her mistress. In they all came, one after 
another; some shyly, some boldly, some gracefully, 
some awkwardly, some pushing, some pulling; in they 
all came, anyhow and everyhow. Away they all went, 
twenty couples at once,; hands half round and back 
again the otiher way; down the middle and up again; 
round and roxmd in various stages of atffectionate 
grouping; old top couple always turning up in the 
wrong place; new top couple starting off again, as soon 
as they got there; all top couples, at last, and not a 
bottom one to help them! When this result was 
brought about, old Fezziwig, clapping his hands to 
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Stop the dance, cried out, “Well done!’’ and the 
fiddler plunged his hot face into a pot of porter, 
especially provided for that purpose. But scorning 
rest, upon his reappearance, he instantly began again, 
though there were no dancers yet, as if the other 
fiddler had been carried home, exhausted, on a 
shutter, and he were a brand-new man resolved to 
beat him out of sight, or perish. 

There vvere more dances, and there were forfeits, 
and more dances, and there was cake, and there*was 
negus, and there was a great piece of Cold Roast, and 
there was a great piece of Cold Boiled, and there Were 
mince-pies, and plenty of beer. But the great effect 
of the evening came after the Roast and Boiled, when 
the fiddler (an artful dog, mind! The sort of man 
who knew his business better than you or I could have 
told it him!) struck up '“Sir Roger de Coverley.” 
Then old Fezziwig stood out to dance with Mrs. 
Fezziwig. Top couple, too; with a good stiff piece 
of wqrk cut out for them; three or four and 
twenty pair of partners; people who were not to 
be trifled with; people who would dance, and had no 
notion of walking. 

f But if they had been twice as many—ah, four times 
—old Fezziwig would have been a match for them, 
and so would Mrs. Fezziwig. As to her^ she was 
worthy to-be his partner in every sense of the term. 
If that’s not high praise, tell me higher, and I’ll use it. 
A positive light appeared to issue from Fezziwig’s 
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calves. They shone in every part of the dance like 
moons. You couldn’t have predicted, at any given 
time, what would have become of them next. And 
when old Fezziwig and Mrs. Fezziwig had gone all 
through the dance; advance and retire, both hands to 
your partner, bow and curtsey, corkscrew, thread- 
the-needle, and back again to your place; Fezziwig 
“cut”—cut so deftly, that he appeared to wink with 
his legs, and came upon his feet again without a 
stagger. 

When the clock struck eleven, this domestic ball 
broke up. Mr. and Mrs, Fezziwig took their stations, 
one on either side of the door, and shaking hands with 
every person individually as he or she went out, 
wished him or her a Merry Christmas. When 
everybody had retired but the two ’prentices, they 
did the same to them; and thus the cheerful voices 
died away, and the lads were left to their beds; which 
were under a coimter in the back-shop. 

.During the whole of this time, Scrooge had acted 
like a man out of his wits. His heart and soul were in 
the scene, and with his former, self. He corroborated 
everything, remembered everything, enjoyed every¬ 
thing, and underwent the strangest agitation. It was 
not until now, when the bright faces of his former 
self and Dick were turned from them, that he 
remembered the Ghost,, and became conscious that it 
was looking full upon him, while the light upon its 
head burnt very clear, 
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“A small matter,” said the Ghost, “to meike these 
silly folks so full of gratitude.” 

“Smalll” echoed Scrooge. 

The Spirit signed to him to listen to the two 
apprentices, who were pouring out their hearts in 
praise of Fezziwig: and when he had done so, said: 

“Why! Is it not? He has spent but a few pounds 
of your mortal money: three or four perhaps. Is that 
so much that he deserves this praise?” 

“It isn’t that,” said Scrooge, heated by the remark, 
and speaking "unconsciously like his former, not his 
latter, self. “It isn’t that. Spirit. He has the power 
to render us happy or unhappy; to make our service 
light or burdensome; a pleasure or a toil. Say that his 
power lies in words and looks; in things so slight and 
insignificant that it is impossible to add and count ’em 
"up: what then? The haj^iness he gives, is quite as 
great as if it cost a fortune.” 

He felt the Spirit’s glance, and stopped. 

“What is the matter?” asked the Ghost. 

“Notlung particular,” said Scrooge. 

“Something, I think?” the Ghost insisted. 

“No,” said Scrooge. “No. I should like to be able 
to say a vvord or two to my clerk just now. That’s all. ” 

His former self turned down the lamps as he gave 
utterance to the wish; and Scrooge and the Ghost 
again stood side by side in the open air. 

“My time grows short,” observed the Spirit. 
^ “Quick!” 
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This was not addressed to Scrooge, or to any one 
whom he could see, but it produced an immediate 
effect. For again Scrooge saw himself. He was older 
now: a man in the prime of life. His face had not the 
harsh and rigid lines of later years; but it had begun 
to wear the signs of care and avarice. There was an 
eager, greedy, restless motion in the eye, which 
showed the passion that had taken root, and where the 
shadow of the growing tree would fall. 

He was not alone, but sat by the side of a fair young 
girl in a mourning-dress: in whose eyes there were 
tears, which sparkled in the light that shone out of 
the Ghost of Christmas Past. 

“It matters little,” she said softly. “To you, very 
little. Another idol has displaced me; and if it can 
cheer and comfort you in time to come, as I would 
have tried to do, I have no just cause to grieve.” 

“What Idol has displaced you?” he rejoined. 

“A golden one.” 

“This is the even-handed dealing of the world!” 
he said. “There is nothing on which it is so hard as 
poverty; and there is nothing it professes to condemn 
with such severity as the pursuit of wealth!” 

“You fear the world too much,” she answered 
gently. “All your other hopes have merged into the 
hope of being beyond the chance of its sordid reproach. 
I have seen your nobler aspirations fall off one by one, 
until the master-passion. Gain, engrosses you. Have 
I not?” 
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‘‘What then?” he retorted, “Even if I have grovvn 
so much wiser, what then? I am not changed towards 
you.” 

She shook her head. 

“Ami?” 

“Our contract is an old one. It was made when we 
were both poor and content to be so, xmtil, in good 
season, we could improve om: worldly fortune by our 
patient industry. You are changed. When it was 
made, you were another man.” 

“I was a boy,” he said impatiently. 

“Your own feeling tells you that you were not 
what you are,” she returned. “I am. That wliich 
promised happiness .when we were one in heart, is 
fraught with misery now that we are two. How often 
and how keenly I have thought of this, I will not say. 
Tt is enough that I have thought of it, and can release 
you.” 

“Have I ever sought release?” 

‘‘In words. No, Never.” 

' “In what, then?” 

“In a changed nature; in an altered spirit; in 
another atmosphere of life ;* another Hope as its great 
end. In everything that made my love of any worth or 
value in your sight. If this had never been between 
us,” said the girl, looking mildly, but with steadiness, 
upon him; “tell me, would you seek me out and try 
to win me now? Ah, no!” 

He seemed to yield to the justice of this supposition, 
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in spite of himself. But he said with a struggle, “You 
think not, ’ ’ 

“I would gladly think otherwise if I could,” she 
answered, “Heaven knows! When / have learned 
a Truth like this, I know how strong and irresistible 
it must be. But if you were free to-day, to-morrow, 
yesterday, can even I believe that you would choose 
a dowerless girl—^you who, in your very confidence 
with her, weigh everything by Gain: or, choosing 
her, if for a moment you were false enough to your 
one guiding principle to do so, do I hot know that your 
repentance and regret would surely follow? I do; and 
I release you. With a full heart, for the love of him you 
once were.” 

He was about to speak; but with her head turned 
from him, she resumed. . 

“You may—the memory of what is past half makes , 
me hope you will—^have pain in this. A very, very 
brief time, and you wall dismiss the recollection of 
it, gladly, as an unprofitable dream, from which it 
happened well that you awoke. May you be happy in 
the life you have chosen!” 

She left him, and they parted. 

“Spirit!” said Scrooge, “show me no more! 
Conduct me home. Why do you delight to torture 
me?” 

“One shadow more!” exclaimed the Ghost. 

“No more!” cried Scrooge. “No more. I don’t 
wish to see it. Show me no more!” 
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But the relentless Ghost j^jinioned him in both 
his arms, and forced him to observe what happened 
next. 

They were in another scene and place; a room, not 
very large or handsome, but full of. comfort. Near to 
the winter fire sat a beautiful young girl, so like that 
last that Scrooge believed it was the sarrie, until he 
saw Aer, now a comely matron, sitting opposite her 
daughter. The noise in this room was perfectly 
tumultuous, for there were more children there than 
Scrooge, in his agitated state of mind, could count; 
and, imlike the celebrated herd in the poem, they 
were not forty children conducting themselves like 
one, but every child was conducting itself like forty. 
The consequences were uproarious beyond belief; 
but no one seemed to care; on the contrary, the 
mother and daughter laughed heartily, and enjoyed it 
„very much; and the latter, soon beginning to-mingle 
in* the sports, got pillaged by the young brigands 
most ruthlessly.. What would I not have given to be 
one of them! Though I never could have been so 
rude, no, no! I wouldn’t for the wealth of all the 
world have crushed that braided hair, and tom it 
down; and for the precious little shoe, I wouldn’t 
have plucked it off, God bless my soul I to save my 
life. As to measuring her waist in sport, as they did, 
bold young brood, I couldn’t have done it; I should 
have expected my arm to have grown round it for a 
punishment, and never come straight again. And yet 
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I should have dearly liked, I own, to have touched her 
lips; to have questioned her, that she .might have 
opened them; to have looked upon the lashes of her 
downcast eyes, and never raised a blush; to have let 
loose waves of hair, an inch of which would be a 
keepsake beyond price: in short, I should have liked, 
I do confess, to have had the lightest licence of a 
child, and yet to have been man enough to know its 
value. 

But now a knocking on the door was heard, and 
such a rush immediately ensued that she with laughing 
face and plundered dress was borne towards it the 
centre of a flushed and boisterous group, just in time 
to greet the father, who came home attended by a 
man laden with Christmas toys and presents. Then 
the shouting and the struggling, and the onslaught that 
was made on the defenceless porter! The scaling 
him with chairs for ladders to dive into his pockets, 
despoil him of brown-paper parcels, hold on tight 
by his cravat, hug him roxmd his neck, pommel his 
back, and kick his legs in irrepressible affection! 
The shouts of wonder and delight with which the 
development of every package was received! The 
terrible announcement Aat the baby had been taken 
in the act oflputting a dolTs fiying-pan into his mouth, 
and was more than suspected of having swallowed a 
fictitious turkey, glued on a wooden platter! The 
immense relief of finding this a false alarm! The joy, 
and gratitude, and ecstasy! They are all indescribable 
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alike. It is enough that by degrees the children and 
their emotions got out of the parlour, and by one 
stair at a time, up to the top of the house; where they 
went to bed, and so subsided. 

And now.Scrooge looked on more attentively than 
ever, when the master of the house, having his 
daughter leaning fondly on him, sat down with her knd 
her mother at his own fireside; and when he thought 
that such another creature, quite as graceful and as 
full of promise, might have called him father, and 
been a spring-time in the haggard winter of his life, 
his sight grew very dim indeed. 

^*Belle,’’ said the husband, turning to his wife with 
a smile, “I saw an old friend of yours this afternoon.’^ 

‘‘Who was it?^^ 

“Guess!’’ 

“How can I? Tut, don’t I know?” she added in 
the same breath, laughing as he laughed. “Mr. 
Scrooge- ’ ’ 

“Mr. Scrooge it was. I passed his office window j 
and as it was not shut up, and he had a candle inside, 
I could scarcely help seeing him. His partaer, lies 
upon the point of death, I hear; and there he sat 
alone. Quite alone in the world, I do believe.” 

“Spirit!” said Scrooge in a broken voice, “remove 
me firom this place.’ ’ . '. 

“I told you these were shadows of the things that 
have been,” said the Ghost. “That they are what 
they arel, do not blame mel” 
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‘^Remove me!” Scrooge exclaimed, “I cannot bear 
it!” 

He turned upon the Ghost, and seeing that it looked 
upon him with a face in which some strange way 
there were fragments of all the faces it had shown 
him, wrestled with it. 

“Leave me! Take me back. Haunt me no longer!’^ 

In the struggle, if that can be called a struggle in 
which the Ghost with no visible resistance on its own 
part was undisturbed by any effort of its adversary, 
Scrooge observed that its light was burning high and 
bright; and dimly connecting that with its influence 
over him, he seized the extinguisher-cap, and by a 
sudden action pressed it down upon its head. ^ 

The Spirit dropped beneath it, so that the ex¬ 
tinguisher covered its whole form; but though Scrooge 
pressed it down with all his force, he could not hide 
the light, which streamed from under it, in an un¬ 
broken flood upon the ground. 

He was conscious of being exhausted, and overcome 
by an irresistible drowsiness; and, further, of being in 
his own bedroom. He gave the cap a parting squeeze, 
in which his hand relaxed; and had barely time to reel 
to bed, before he sank into a heavy sleep. 
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STAVE III 


The Second of the Three Spirits 


A WAKING in the middle of a prodigiously tough 
y~\,snore, and sitting up in bed to get his thoughts 
together, Scrooge had no occasion to be told that the 
bell was again upon the stroke of One. He felt that he 
was restored to consciousness in the right nick of 
time, for the especial purpose of holding a confer¬ 
ence with the second messenger dispatched to him 
through Jacob Marley’s intervention. But, finding 
that he turned uncomfortably cold when he began to 
wonder which of his curtains this new spectre would 
draw back, he put them every one asjde wdth his own 
hands, and lying down again, established a sharp look¬ 
out all round the bed. For he wished to challenge the 
Spirit on the moment of its appearance, and did not 
wish to be taken by surprise, and made nervous: 

Gentlemen of the free-and-easy sort, who plume, 
themselves on being acquainted with a move or two, 
and being usually equal to the time-of-day, express 
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the wide range of their capacity for adventure by 
observing that they are good for anything from pitch- 
and-toss to manslaughter; between which opposite 
extremes, no doubt, there lies a tolerably wide and 
comprehensive range of subjects. Without venturing 
for Scrooge quite as hardily as this, I'don’t mind 
calling on you to believe that he was ready for a good 
broad field of strange appearances, and that nothing 
between a baby and a rhinoceros would have astonished 
him very much. 

Now, being prepared for almost anything, he was 
not by any means prepared for nothing; and, con¬ 
sequently, when the Bell struck One, and no shape 
appeared, he was taken with a violent fit of trembling. 
Five minutes, ten, minutes, a quarter of an hour went 
by, yet nothing came. All this time, he lay upon his 
bed, the very core and centre of a blaze of ruddy 
light, which streamed upon it when the clock 
proclaimed the hour; and which, being only light, 
was more alarming than a dozen ghosts, as he was 
powerless to make out what it meant, or would be at; 
and was sometimes apprehensive that he might be at 
that very moment an interesting case of spontaneous 
combustion, without ' having the consolation of 
knowing it. At last, however, he began to think—^as 
you or I would have thought at first; for it is always 
the person not in the predicament who knows what 
ought to have been done in it, arid would unquestion¬ 
ably have done it too—at last, I say, he be^n to 



think that the source and secret of this ghostly light 
might be in the adjoining room, from whence, on 
further tracing it, it seemed to shine. This idea 
taking full possession of his mind, he got up softly and 
shuffled in his slippers to the door. 

The moment Scrooge’s hand was on the lock, a 
strange voice called him by his name, and bade him ' 
enter. He obeyed. 

It was his own room. There was no doubt about 
that. But it had imdergone a surprising transformation. 
The walls and ceiling were so hung with living green, 
that it looked a perfect grove; from every part of 
which, bright gleaming berries glistened. The crisp 
leaves of holly, mistletoe, and ivy reflected back the 
light, as if so many little mirrors had been scattered 
there; and such a mighty blaze went roaring up die 
chimney, as that dull petrification of a hearth had never 
known in. Scrooge’s time, or Marley’s, or for mamy 
and many a winter season gone. Heaped up on the 
floor, to form a kind of throne, were turkeys, geese, 

' game, poultry, brawn, great joints of meat, sucking- 
pigs, long wreatiis of sausages, mince-pies,^ plum- 
puddings, barrels of oysters, red-hot chestnuts, cherry- 
cheeked apples', juicy oranges, luscious pears, im¬ 
mense twelfth-cakes, and seething bowls of punch, 
that made the chamber dim with their delicious 
steam. In easy state upon this couch, there sat a jolly 
Giant, glorious to see; who bore a glowing torch, ip; 
shape not unlike Plenty’s horn, and held it up, high 
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up, to shed its light on Scrooge, as he came peeping 
round the door. 

‘ ‘Come in P ’ exclaimed the Ghost. ‘ ‘Come in! and 
know me better, man! ” 

Scrooge entered timidly, and hung his head before 
this-Spirit. He was not the dogged Scrooge he had 
been; and though the Spirit’s eyes were clear and 
kind, he did not like to meet them. 

am the Ghost of Christmas Present,” said the 
Spirit. “Look upon me!” 

Scrooge reverently did so. It was clothed in one 
simple green robe, or mantle, bordered with white 
fur. This garment hung so loosely on the figure, that 
its capacious breast was bare, as if disdaining to be 
warded or concealed by any artifice. Its feet, 
observable beneath the ample folds of the garment, 
were also bare; and on its head it wore no other 
covering than a holly wreath, set here and there with 
shining icicles. Its dark brown curls were long and 
free; free as its genial face, its sparkling eye, its open 
hand, its cheeiy voice, its unconstrained * demeanour, 
and its joyful air. Girded round its middle was an 
antique scabbard; but no sword was in it, and the 
ancient sheath was eaten up with rust. 

“You have never seen the like of me before!” 
exclaimed the Spirit. 

“Never,” Scrooge made answer to it, 

“Have never walked forth with the younger 
members of my family; meaning (for,I am very ybung) 
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my elder brodiers bom in these later years?” 
pursued the Phantom. 

‘‘I don’t think I have,” said Scrooge. am afraid 
I have not. Have you had many brothers, Spirit?” 

‘^More than eighteen hundred,” said the Ghost. 

“A'tremendous family to provide for!” muttered 
Scrooge.. 

The Ghost of Christmas Present rose. 

‘‘Spirit,” said Scrooge submissively, “conduct me 
where you will, I went forth last night on compulsion, 
and I learnt a lesson which is working now. To-night, 
if you have aught to teach me, let me profit by it.” 

“Touch my robe!” 

Scrooge did as he was told, and held it fast. 

Holly, mistletoe, red berries, ivy, turkeys, geese, 
game, poultry, brawn, meat, pigs, sausages, oysters, 
pies, puddings, fruit, and punch, all vanished 
instantly. So did the room, the fire, the ruddy glow, 
the hour ,of night, and they stood in the city streets on 
Christmas morning, where (for the weather was 
severe) the people made a rough, but brisk and not 
unpleasant kind of music, in scraping the snow from 
the pavement in front of their dwellings, and from the 
tops of their hoxises, whence it was mad delight to the 
boys to see it come plumping down into the road 
-below, and splitting into artificial little snow-storms. 

The house fronts looked black enough, and the 
windows blacker, contrasting with the smooth white 
.sheet of snow up^n the roofs, and with the dirtier 
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snow upon the ground; which last deposit had been 
ploughed up in deep furrows by the heavy wheels of 
carts and waggons; furrows that crossed and re¬ 
crossed each other hundreds of times where the great 
streets branched off; and made intricate channels, 
hard to trace in the thick yellow mud and icy water. 
The sky was gloomy, and the shortest streets were 
choked up with a dingy mist, half thawed, half frozen, 
whose heavier particles descended in a shower of 
sooty atoms, as if all the chimneys in Great Britain had, 
by one consent, caught fire, and were blazing away to 
their dear hearts’ content. There was nothing very 
cheerful in the climate or the town, and yet was there 
an air of cheerfulness abroad that the clearest summer 
air and brightest summer sun might have endeavoured 
to diffuse in vain. 

For the people who were shovelling away on the 
housetops were jovial and full of glee; calling out to 
one another from the parapets, and now md then 
. exchanging a facetious snowball—^better-natured 
missile far than many a wordy jest^—laughing heartily 
if it went right and not less heartily if it went wrong.. 
The poulterers’ shops were still half open, and the 
fruiterers’ were radiant in their glory. There were 
great, round, pot-bellied baskets of chestnuts, shaped 
like the waistcoats of jolly old gentlemen, lolling at 
, the doors, and tumbling out into the street in their 
apoplectic opulence. There were ruddy, brown-faced, 
broad-girthed Spanish Onions, shining in the fatness 
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of their growth like Spanish Friars, and w'inking from 
their shelves in wanton slyness at the girls as they went 
by, and glanced demurely at the hung-up mistletoe. 
There were pears and apples, clustered high in 
blooming pyramids; there were bunches of grapes, 
made in the shopkeepers’ benevolence to dangle 
from conspicuous hooks, that people’s mouths might 
water gratis as they passed; there were piles of 
filberts, mossy and brown, recalling, in their,fragrance, 
cincient walks among the woods, and pleasant 
shufflings ankle deep through withered leaves; tliere 
were Norfolk Biffins, squab and swarthy, setting off 
the yellow of the oranges and lemons, and, in the 
great compactness of their juicy persons, urgently 
entreating and beseeching to be carried home in paper 
bags and eaten after dinner. The very gold arid silver 
fish, set forth among these choice fruits in a bowl, 
though members of a dull and stagnant-blooded race, 
appeared to^know that there was something goiiig on; 
and, to a fish, went gasping round and round their 
little world in slow and passionless excitement. 

The Grocers’ I oh the Grocers^! nearly closed, with 
perhaps two shutters dovra, or one; but through 
those gaps such glimpses! It was not alone that the 
scales descending on the counter made a merry soimd, 
or that the twine and roller parted company so 
briskly, or that the canisters were rattled up and 
down like juggling tricks, or even that the blended 
scGnts of tdEi and coffee were so grateiEul to tjie nose, 
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or even that the raisins were so plentiful and rare, the 
almonds so extremely white, the sticks of cinnamon 
so long and straight, the other spices so delicious, the 
candied fruits so caked and spotted with molten sugar 
as to make the coldest lookers-on feel faint and 
subsequently bilious. Nor was it that the figs were 
moist and pulpy, or that the French plums blushed 
in modest tartness from their highly-decorated boxes, 
or that everything was good to eat and in its Christmas 
dress; but the customers were all so hurried,and so 
eager in the hopeful promise of the day, that they 
tumbled up against each other at the door, crashing 
their wicker baskets wildly, and left their purchases 
upon the counter, and came running back to fetch 
them, and committed hundreds of the like mistakes, 
in the best humour possible; while the Grocer and 
his people were so frank and fresh that the polished 
hearts with which they fastened their aprons behind 
might have been their own, worn outside for general 
inspection, and for Christmas daws to peck at if they 
chose. 

But soon the steeples called good people all, to 
church and chapel, and away they came, flocking 
through the streets in their best clothes, and with 
their gayest faces. And at the same time there 
emerged from scores of by-streets, lanes, and 
nameless turnings, innumerable people, carrying their 
dinners to the bakers’ shops. The sight of these poor 
revellers appeared to interest the Spirit very much, 
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for he stood with Scrooge beside him in a baker's 
doorway, and taking off the covers as their bearers 
passed, sprinkled incense on their dinners from his 
torch. And it was a very xmcommon kind of torch, 
for once or twice when there were angiy^ words 
between some dinner-carriers who had jostled each 
other, he shed a few drops of water on them from it, 
and their good humour was restored directly. For 
they said, it was a shame to quarrel upon Christmas 
Day; And so it was I God love it, sio it was! 

In time the bells ceased, and the bakers were shut 
up; and yet there was a genial shadowing forth of all 
these dinners and the progress of their cooking, in the 
thawed blotch of wet above each baker’s oven; where 
the pavement smoked as if its stones were cooking too. 

‘‘Is there a peculiar flavour in what you sprinkle 
from your torch?” asked Scrooge. 

‘^There is. My own. ’ ’ 

, “ Would it apply to any kind of dinner on this day ?’ ’ 
asked Scrooge. 

“To any kindly given. To a poor one most,” 

“Why to a poor one most?” asked Scrooge. 

“Because it needs it most.” 

“Spirit,” said Scrooge, after a moment’s thought,. 
“I wonder you, of all the beings in the many worlds 
about us, should desire to cramp these people’s 
^opportunities of innocent enjoyment.” 

“I! ” cried the Spirit. 

“You would deprive them of their means of dirdng 
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every seventh day, often the only day on which they 
can be said to dine at all,’’ said Scrooge. “Wouldn’t 
you?” 

“I!” cried the Spirit. 

“You seek to close these places on the Seventh 
Day?’’ said Scrooge. “And it comes to the same 
thing. ’ ’ 

“/seek!” exclaimed the Spirit. 

“Forgive me if I am wrong. It has been done in 
your name, or at least,in that of your family,” said 
Scrooge. 

“There ai:e some upon this earth of yours,” 
returned the Spirit, “who lay claim to know us, and 
who do their deeds of passion, pride, ill-will, hatred, 
envy, bigotry, and selfishness in our name, who are as 
strange to us and all our kith and kin as if they had 
never lived. Remember that, and charge their doings 
on themselves, not us.” 

Scrooge promised that he would; and they went on, 
invisible, as they had been before, into the suburbs of 
the town. It was a remarkable quality of the Ghost 
(which Scrooge had observed at th^ baker’s) that, 
notwithstanding his gigantic size, he could accom¬ 
modate himself to any place with ease; and that he 
stood benea& a low roof quite as gracefully and like 
a supernatural creature, as it was possible he could 
have done in any lofty hall. 

And perhaps it was the pleasure the good Spirit had 
iri showing off this povver of his, or else it was his own 
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kind, generous, hearty nature, and his sympathy with 
all poor men, that led him straight to Scrooge’s 
clerk’s; for there he went, and took Scrooge with 
him, holding to his robe; and on the threshold of the 
door the Spirit smiled, and stopped to bless Bob 
Cratchit’s dwelling with the sprinkling of his torch. 
Think of that! Bob had but fifteen ‘‘Bob” a week 
himself; he pocketed on Saturdays but fifteen copies 
of his Christian name; and yet the Ghost of Christmas 
Present blessed his four-roomed house! 

Then up rose Mrs. Cratchit, Cratchit’s wife, 
dressed out but poorly in a twice-turned gown, 
but brave in ribbons, which are cheap and maike a 
goodly show for sixpence; and she laid the cloth, 
assisted by Belinda Cratchit, second of her daughters, 
also brave in ribbons; while Master Peter Cratchit 
plunged a fork into the saucepan of potatoes, and 
getting the comers of his monstrous shirt collar (Bob’s 
private property, conferred upon his son and heir in 
honour of the day) into his mouth, rejoiced to find 
himself so gallantly attired, and yearned to show his 
linen in the fashionable Parks. And now two smaller 
Cratchits, boy and girl, came tearing in, screaming 
that outside the baker’s they had smelt the goose, 
and known it for their own; and basking in luxurious 
thoughts of sage and onion, these young Cratchits . 
danced about the table; and exalted Master -Peter 
Ciratchit to the skies, while he (not proud, although 
his collars^ nearly dhoked him) blew the fire, until the 
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slow potatoes, bubbling up, knocked loudly at the 
saucepan-lid to be let out and peeled. 

“What has ever got your precious father then?” 
said Mrs. Cratchit. “And your brother. Tiny Tim! 
And Martha wam’t as late last Christmas Day by 
half an hour?” 

“Here’s Martha, mother!” said a girl, appearing 
as she spoke. 

“Here’s Martha, mother!” cried the two young 
Cratchits, “Hurrah! There’s such, a goose, Martha!” 

‘ ‘Why, bless your heart alive, my dear, how late you 
are!” said Mrs. Cratchit, kissing her a-dozen times, 
and'^taking off her shawl and bonnet for her with 
officious zeal. 

‘ ‘We’d a deal of work to finish up last night, ’ ’ replied 
the girl, ‘ ‘and had to clear away diis morning, mother! ’ ’ 

“Well! Never mind so long as you are come,” 
said Mrs. Cratchit. “Sit ye down before the fire, my 
dear, and have a warm. Lord bless ye! ” 

“No, no! There’s father coming,.-” cried the two 
young Cratchits, who were everywhere at once. 

. .“Hide, Martha, hide!” 

So Martha hid herself,' and in came little Bob, the 
father, with at least three feet of comforter, exclusive 
of the fringe, hanging do'wn before him; and .his 
.threadbare clothes darned up and brushed, to look 
seasonable; and Tiny Tim upon his shoiilder, Alas 
for Tiny Tim, he bore a little crutch,, and had his, 
.limbs supported by an iton ftamel 
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“Why, where’s our Martha?” cried Bob Cratchit, 
looking round. 

“Not coining,” .said Mrs. Cratchit. 

*^Not coming!” said Bob, with a sudden declension 
in his high spirits; for he had been Tim’s blood horse 
all the way from church, and had come home rampant. 
‘ ‘Not coming upon Christmas Day 1 ’ ’ 

Martha didn’t like to see him disappointed, if it 
were only in joke; so she came out prematurely from 
behind the closet door, and ran into his arms, while 
the two' yoimg Cratchits hustled Tiny Tim, and bore 
him off into the wash-house, that he might hear the 
pudding singing in the copper. 

“And how did little Tim behave?” asked Mrs. 
Cratchit, when she had rallied Bob on his credulity, 
and Bob had hugged his daughter to his heart’s 
content. 

“As good as gold,” said Bob, “and better. 
Somehow he gets thoughtful, sitting by himself so 
much, and thinks the strangest things you ever heard. 
He told me, coming hoine, that he hoped the people 
saw him in the church, because he was a cripple, and 
it might be pleasant to them to remember, upon 
Christmas Day,’who made lame beggars walk, and 
blind men see.” 

Bob’s voice was tremulous when he told them this, 
and trembled more when he said that Tiny Tim was 
growing strong eind hearty. 

■ His active little crutch was heard upon the floor, 
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and back came Tiny Tim before another word was 
spoken, escorted by his brother and sister to his stool 
before the fire; and while Bob, turning up his cuffs— 
as if, poor fellow, they were capable of being made 
more shabby—compounded some hot mixture in a jug 
with gin and lemons, and stirred it round and round 
and put it on the hob to simmer; Master Peter and 
the two ubiquitous young Cratchits went to fetch the 
goose, with which they soon returned in hfgh 
procession. 

Such a bustle ensued that you might have thought a 
goose the rarest of all birds; a feathered phenomenon, 
to which a black swan was a matter of course—and in 
truth it was something very like it in that house. 
Mrs. Cratchit made the gravy (ready beforehand in a 
little saucepan) hissing hot; Master Peter mashed the 
potatoes with incredible vigour; Miss Belinda 
sweetened up the apple-sauce; Martha dusted the hot 
plates; Bob took Tiny Tim beside him in a tiny 
corner at the table; the two young Cratchits set chairs 
for everybody, not forgetting themselves, and mount¬ 
ing guard upon their posts, crammed spoons into their 
mouths, lest they should shriek for goose before their 
turn came to be helped. At last the dishes were set 
on, and grace was said. It was succeeded byj^a breath¬ 
less pause, as Mrs. Cratchit, looking slowly^all along 
the carving-knife, prepared to plunge it in the breast; 
but when she did, and when the long expected gush 
of stuffing issued forth, one murmur of delight arose 
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all round the board, and even Tiny Tim, excited by 
the two young Cratchits, beat on the table with the 
handle of his knife, and feebly cried Hurrah! 

There never was such a goose. Bob said he didn’t 
believe there ever was such a goose cooked. Its 
tenderness and flavour, size and cheapness, were the 
themes of universal admiration. Eked out by apple¬ 
sauce and mashed potatoes, it was a sufficient dinner 
for the whole family; indeed, as Mrs. Cratchit said 
with great delight (surveying one small atom of a bone 
upon the dish), they hadn’t ate it all at last! Yet 
every one had had enough, and the youngest Cratchits, 
in 'particular, were steeped in sage and onion to the 
eyebrows! But now, the plates being changed by Miss 
Belinda, Mrs. Cratchit left the room alone—too 
nervous to bear witnesses—to take the pudding up 
and bring it in. 

Suppose it should not be done enough! Suppose it 
should break in turning out! Suppose somebody 
should have got over the wall of the back-yard, and 
stolen it, while they were merry with the goose—a 
supposition at which the two young Cratchits became 
livid! All sorts of horrors were supposed. 

Hallo! A great smell of steam! The pudding was 
out of the copper. A smell like a washing-day! That 
was the cloth. A smell like an eating-house and a 
pastry-cook’s next door to each other, with a 
laundress’s next door to that! That was the pudding! 
In half a minute Mrs. Cratchit entered—flushed, but 
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smiling proudly—^with the pudding, like a speckled 
cannon-ball, so hard and firm, blazing in half of 
half-a-quartem of ignited brandy, and bedight with 
Christmas holly stuck into t^e top. 

Oh, a wonderful pudding! Bob Cratchit said, and 
calmly too, that he regarded it as the greatest success 
achieved by Mrs.. Cratchit since their marriage. Mrs. 
Cratchit said that now the weight was off her mind, 
she would confess she had had her doubts about the 
quantity of flour. Everybody had something to say 
about it, but nobody said or thought it was at all a 
small pudding for a large family. It would have been 
flat heresy to do so. Any Cratchit would have blushed 
to hint at such a thing. 

At last the dinner -was all done, the cloth was 
cleared, the hearth swept, and the fire made up. The 
compound in the jug being tasted, and considered 
perfect, apples and oranges were put on the table, and 
a shovel-full of chestnuts on the fire. Then all the 
Cratchit family drew round the hearth, in what Bob 
Cratchit called a circle, meaning half a one; and at Bob 
Cratchit’s elbow stood the family display of glass. 
Two- tumblers, and a custard-cup without a handle. 

These held the hot spiff from the jug, however, as 
well as golden goblets would have done; and Bob served 
it out with beaming looks, while the chestnuts on the 
fire sputtered and cracked noisily. Then Bob proposed: 

, ,“A Merry Christmas to us all, my dears. God. 
blesis us!” 
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Which all the family re-echoed. 

“God bless us every one!’' said Tiny Tim, the laLst 
of all. 

He sat very close to his father’s side upon his little 
stool. Bob held his withered little hand in his, as if 
he loved the child, and wished to keep him by his 
side, and dreaded that Jbe might be taken from him. 

“Spirit,” said Scrooge, with an interest he had 
never felt before, “tell me if Tiny Tim will live.” 

“I see a vacant seat,” replied the Ghost, “in the 
poor chimney-corner, and a crutch without an 
owner, carefully preserved. If these shadows remain 
unaltered by the Future, the child will die.” 

“No, no,” said Scrooge. “Oh, no, kind Spirit! 
say he will be spared.” 

“If these shado;WS remain unaltered by the Future, 
none other of my race,” returned the Ghost, “will 
find him here. What then? If he be like to die, he had 
better do it, and decrease the surplus population.” 

Scrooge hung his head to heaf his own words 
quoted by the Spirit, and was overcome with penitence 
and grief. 

. “Man,” said the Ghost, “if man you be in heart, 
not adamant, forbear that wicked cant until you have 
discovered What the surplus is, and Where it is. Will 
you decide what men shall live, what men shall die? 
It may be that, in the sight of Heaven, you are more 
worthless and .less fit to live than millions like this 
poor man’s child* Oh God! to hear the Insect on the 
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leaf, pronouncing on the too much life among his 
hungry brothers in the dust! ’ ’ 

Scrooge bent before the Ghost’s rebuke, and 
trembling cast his eyes upon the ground. But he 
raised them speedily, on hearing his own name. 

“Mr. Scrooge!” said Bob; ‘‘I’ll give you Mr. 
Scrooge, the Founder of the Feast!” 

“The Founder of the Feast indeed!” cried Mrs. 
Cratchit, reddening. “I wish I had him here. I’d 
give him a piece of my mind to feast upon, and I hope 
he’d have a good appetite for it.” 

“My dear,” said Bob, ‘‘the children! Christmas 
Day.” 

“It should be Christmas Day, I am sure,” said she, 
“on which one drinks the health of such an odious, 
stingy, hard, unfeeling man as Mr. Scrooge. You 
know he is, Robert! Nobody knows it better than 
you do, poor fellow!” 

‘^My dear,” was Bob’s mild answer, “Christmas 
Day.” 

“I’ll drink his health for your sake and the Day’s,” 
said Mrs. Cratchit, “not for his. Long life to him! 
A merry Christmas and a happy new year! He’ll be 
very merry and very happy, ! have no doubt! ” 

The children driank the toast after her. It was the 
'fiif^t of their proceedings which had no heartiness. 
Tiny Tim drank it last of all, but he didn’t care 
twopence for it. Scrooge was the Ogre of the 
faihily. The mention of his name cast a dark shadow 
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on the party, which was not dispelled for full t 
minutes. 

After it had passed away, they were ten times 
merrier than before, from the mere relief of Scrooge 
the Baleful being done with. Bob Cratchit told them 
how he had a situation in his eye for Master Peter, 
which would bring in, if obtained, full five-and- 
sixpence weekly. The two young Cratchits laughed 
tremendously at the idea of Peter’s being a man of 
business; and Peter himself looked thoughtfully at the 
fire from between his collars, as if he were deliberating 
what particular investments he should favour when he 
came into the receipt of that bewildering income. 
Martha, who was a poor apprentice at a milliner’s, then 
told them what kind of work she had to do, and how 
many hours she worked at a stretch, and how she 
meant to lie abed to-morrow morning for a good long 
rest; to-morrow being a holiday she passed at home. 
Also how she had seen a countess and a lord some 
days before, and how the lord ‘‘was much about as 
tall as Peter’ ’; at which Peter pulled up his collars so 
high that you couldn’t have seen his head if you had 
been there. All this time the chestnuts and the jug 
went round and roimd; and by-and-by they had a 
song, about a lost child ^travelling in the snow, from 
Tiny Tim, who had a plaintive little voice, and sang it 
very well indeed. 

There was nothing of high mark in this. They were 
not a handsome family; they were not well dressed; 
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their shoes were far from being water-proof; their 
clothes were scanty; and Peter might have known, 
and very likely did, the inside of a pawnbroker’s. 
But they were happy, grateful, pleased with one 
another, and contented with tlie time; and when 
they faded, and looked happier yet in the bright 
sprinklings of the Spirit’s torch at parting, Scrooge 
had his eye upon them, and especially on Tiny Tim^ 
until the last. 

By this time it was getting dark, and snowing 
pretty heavily; and as Scrooge and the Spirit went,, 
along the streets, the brightness of the roaring fires 
in kitchens, parlours, and all sorts of rooms, was 
wonderful. Here, the flickering of the; blaze showed 
preparations for a cosy dinner, with hot plates baking 
through and through before the fire, and deep red 
curtains, ready- to be drawn to shut out cold and 
darkness. There all the children of the house were 
funning out into the snow to meet their married 
sisters, brothers, cousins, uncles, aunts, and be the 
first to greet them. Here, again, were shadows oh the 
window-blind of guests assembling; and there a group 
of handsome girls, all hooded and fur-booted, and all 
chattering at once, tripp^ed lightly,off to some near 
neighbour’s hous^ where, woe upon the single man 
who saw them enter—-artful witches, well they knew * 
it—in a glow! 

But, if you had judged from the numbers of people 
on their way to friendly gatherings, you nxight have 
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thought that no one was at home to give them welcome 
when they got there, instead of every house expecting 
company, and piling up its fires half-chinmey high. 
Blessings on it, how the Ghost exulted! How it 
bared its breadth of breast, and opened its capacious 
palm, and floated on, outpouring, with a generous 
hand, its bright and harmless mirth on everything 
within its reach! The very lamplighter, who ran on 
.before, dotting the dusky streets with specks of light, 
and who was dressed to spend the evening somewhere, 
laughed out loudly as the Spirit passed, though little 
kenned the lamplighter that he had any company but 
Christmas! 

And now, without , a word of warning from the 
Ghost, they stood upon a bleak and desert moor, 
where monstrous masses of rude stone were cast 
about, as though it were the burial-place of giants; 
an^ water spread itself wheresoever it listed, or would 
have done so, but for the frost that held it prisoner; 
and nothing grew but moss and furze, and boarse rank 
grass. Down in the west the setting sun had left a 
streak of fiery red, which glared upon the desolation 
for an instant, like a sullen eye, and frowning lower, 
lower, lower yet, was lost in the thick gloom of 
darkest night. 

“What place is this?” asked Scrooge. 

“A place where Miners live, who labour, in the 
bowels of the earth,” returned the ^izit. ‘*But thej 
know me. See!” . - 
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A light shone from the window of a hut, and 
swiftly they advanced towards it. Passing through the 
wall of mud and stone, they found a cheerful company 
assembled round a glowing fire. An old, old man and 
woman, with their children and their children’s 
children, and another generation beyond that, all 
decked out gaily in their holiday attire. -The old man^ 
in a voice that seldom rose above the howling of the 
wind upon the barren waste, was singing them a 
Christmas song—^it had been a very old song when he 
was a boy—and from time to time they all joined in 
the chorus. So surely as they raised their voices, the 
old man got quite blithe and loud; and so surely as 
they stopped, his vigour sank again. 

The Spirit did not tarry here, but bade Scrooge hold 
his robe, and passing on above the moor, sped— 
whither? Not to sea? To sea. To Scrooge’s horror, 
looking back, he saw the last of the land, a frightful 
range of rocks, behind them; and his ears were 
deafened by the thimdering of water, as it rolled and 
roared, and raged among the dreadful caverns it had 
worn, and fiercely tried to xmdermine the earth. 

> Built upon a dismal reef of sxmken rocks, some 
league or so from shore, oti which the waters chafed, 
and dashed, the wild year through, there stood a 
solitary lighthouse. Great heaps of sea-weed clung to 
its base, - and storm-birds—^bom ‘ of the wind one 
might;, suppose, as sea-weed of the water—rose and : 
fell about it, like the waves they skimmed, 
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But even here, two men who watched the light 
had made a fire, that through the loophole in the 
thick stone wall shed out a ray of brightness on the 
awful sea. Joining their homy hands over the rough 
table at which they sat, they wished each other Men-)' 
Christmas in their can of grog; and one of them, the 
elder, too, with his face all damaged and scarred with 
hcird weather, as the figure-head of an old ship might 
be, stmck up a sturdy song that was like a Gale in 
itself. 

A^in the Ghost sped on, above the black and 
heaving sea—on, on—^until, being far away, as he told 
Scrooge, from any shore, they lighted on a ship. They 
stood beside the helmsman at the wheel, the look-out 
in the bow, the officers who had the watch; dark, 
ghostly figures in their several stations; but every 
man among them humimed a Christmas tune, or had a 
Christmas thought, or spoke below his breath to his 
companion of some bygone Christmas Day, with 
homeward hopes belonging to it. And every man on 
board, waking or sleeping, good or bad, had had a 
kinder word for another , on that day than on any day 
in the year; and had shared to some extent in its 
festivities; and had remembered those he cared for at 
a distance, and had'known that they delighted to 
remember him. 

It was a great suiprise to Scrooge, while listening to 
the moaning‘of the wind, and thinking what a solemn, 
thing it was to move on through the lonely darkness. - 
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over an unknown abyss, whose depths were secrets 
as profound as Death: it was a great surprise to 
Scrooge, while thus engaged, to hear a hearty laugh. 
It was a much greater surprise to Scrooge to recognise 
it as his own nephew’s, and to find himself in a bright, 
dry, gleaming room, with the Spirit standing smiling 
by his side, and looking at that same nephew with 
approving'afFability! 

‘ ‘Ha, ha! ” laughed Scrooge’s nephew. ‘ ‘Ha, ha, ha! ” 

If you should happen, by any unlikely chance, to 
know a man more blest in a laugh than Scrooge’s 
nephew, all I can say is, I should like to know him 
too. Introduce him to me, and I’ll cultivate his 
acquaintance. 

It is a fair, even-handed, noble adjustment of things, 
that while there is infection in disease and sorrow, 
there is nothing in- the world so irresistibly contagious 
as laughter and good-humour. When Scrooge’s nephew 
laughed in this way: holding his sides, rolling his head, 
and twisting his fiice into 'the most extravagint 
contortions: Scrooge’s niece, by marriage, laughed 
as heartily as he. And their assembled friends, being 
not a bit behindhand, roared out lustily. 

“Ha, ha! Ha, ha, ha, hal” 

“He said that Christmas a humbug, as I livfe!’’ 
.cried Scrooge’s nephew. “He believed it too!’’ . 

^" “More shame for him, Fred!’’ said Scrooge’s niecej 
indignantly. Bless those women; they .never do, 
anything by halves. They a^e always in earnest., 
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She was very pretty: exceedingly pretty. With a 
dimpled, surprised-looking, capital face; a ripe little 
mouth, that seemed made to be kissed—as no doubt 
it was; all kinds of good little dots about her chin, 
that melted into one another when she laughed; and 
the sunniest ptdr of eyes you ever saw in any little 
creature’s head. Altogether she was what you would 
have called provoking, you know; but satisfactory, too. 
Oh, perfectly satisfactory. 

“He’s a comical old fellow,’’ said Scrooge’s 
nephew, “thaf’s the truth: and not so pleasant as he 
might be. However, his offences carry their ovm 
■ punishment, and I have nothing to say against him.’’ 

“I’m sure he is very rich, Fred,’’ hinted Scrooge’s 
niece. ‘ ‘At least you always tell me so.’’ 

“What of that, my dear!’’ said Scrooge’s.nephew. 
“His wealth is of no use to him. He don’t do any 
good with it. He don’t make himself comfortable 
with it. He hasn’t the satisfaction of thinking—^ha, 
ha, hal-—^that he is ever going to benefit US with it.’’ 

‘ ‘I have no patience with him, ’ ’ observed Scrooge’s 
niece. Scrooge’s niece’s sisters, and all the other 
ladies, expressed the same opinion. 

“Oh, *1 havel” said Scrooge’s nephew, “I am 
sorry for him; I couldn’t be angry with him if I tried. 
Who suffers by his ill whims! Himself, always. Here, 
he takes it into his head to dislike tis, and he won’t 
come and dine with u». What’s the consequence? 
He don’t lose much of a dinner..” 
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*‘Indeed, I think he loses a very good dinner/^ 
interrupted Scrooge’s niece. Everybody else said the 
same, and they must be allowed to have been com¬ 
petent judges, because they had just had dinner; and, 
with the dessert upon the table, were clustered 
round the fire, by lamplight. 

“Well! Vixi very glad to hear it,” said Scrooge’s 
nephew, “because I haven’t great faith in these young 
.housekeepers. What dojrou say. Topper?” 

Topper had clearly got his eye upon one of Scrooge’s 
niece’s sisters, for he answered that a bachelor was a 
wretched outcast, who had no right to express an 
opinion on the subject. Whereat Scrooge’s niece’s 
sister—the plump one with the lace tucker: not the 
one with the roses—^blushed. 

“Do go oh, Fred,” said Scrooge’s niece, clapping 
her hands. “He never finishes what he begins to say! 
He is such a ridiculous fellow 1” 

Scrooge’s nephew revelled in another laugh, and as 
it was impossible to keep the infection off; though the 
plump sister tried hard to do it with aromatic 
vinegar; his example was unanithously followed. 

“I was going to say,” said Scrooge’s nephew, “that 
the consequences of his taking a dislike to us,' and 
not making merry with us, is, as I think, that he loses 
some pleasant moments, which could do him no harm. 
I am sure hp loses pleasanter companions than he cap 
-find in his own thoughts; either in his mouldy old 
office, or his dusty chambers. I mean to give him the 
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same chtance every year, whether he likes it or not, 
for I pity him. He may rail at Christmas till he dies, 
but he can’t help thinking better of it—I defy him— 
if he finds me going there, in good temper, year after 
year, and saying. Uncle Scrooge, how' are you? If it 
only puts him in the vein to leave his poor clerk fifty 
poimds, that’s something; and I think I shook him 
yesterday. ’ ’ 

It was their turn to laugh now at the notion of his 
shaking Scrooge. But being thoroughly good-natured, 
and not much caring what they laughed at, so that 
they laughed at any rate, he encouraged them in their 
merriment, and passed the bottle joyously. 

After tea, they had some music. For-they were a 
musical family, and knew what they were about, when 
they sung a Glee or Catch, I can assure you: especially 
Topper, who could growl away in the bass like a good 
one, and never swell the large veins in his forehead, or 
get red in the face over it.- Scrooge’s niece played 
well upon the harp, ^d played iimong other tunes a 
simple little air (a mere nothing: you might leara to 
whistle it in two minutes), which had been ftmiliar. 
to the child who fetched Scrooge from the boarding- 
school, as he had been reminded by the Ghost of 
Christmas Past. When this strain of music sounded, 
all the things that Ghost had shown him came upon 
his mind; he softened more and more; an,d thougjht 
that if he could have listened to it oftw, years ^o, he 
■ mig^t have cultivated the kindnesses of life for hfa own 
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happiness with his own hands, without resorting to 
the sexton’s spade that buried Jacob Marley. 

But they didn’t devote the whole evening to music. 
After a while they played at forfeits; for it is good to be 
children sometimes, and never better than at Christ¬ 
mas, when its'' mighty Foimder was a child himself. 
Stop! There was first a game at blind-man’s bulF, Of 
course there was. And I no more believe Topper was 
really blind than I believe he had eyes in his boots. 
My opinion is, that it was a done thing between 
him and Scrdoge’s nephew; and that the Ghost of 
Christmas Present knew it. The way he went after 
that plump sister in the lace tucker, was an putrage on 
, the credulity of human nature. Knocking down the 
fire-irons, tumbling over the chairs, bumping against 
the piano, sinothering himself among the curtains, 
wherever she went, there went he! He always knew 
where the plump sister was. He wouldn’t catch 
anybody else. If you had fallen up against him (as some 
of them did), on purpose, he would have made a 
feint of endeavouring to seize you, which would have 
been an affront to your imderstanding, and would 
instantly have sidled off in the direction of the plump 
sister. She often cried out that it wasn’t fair; and it 
'really was not. But when, at last, he caught her; 
when, in spite of all her silken rustlings, and her. 
rapid flutterings past him, he got her into a comer, 
whence there wasrno escape ;;then his conduct was tlie 
V most execrable. For his pretending not to know her; 
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his pretending that it was necessary to touch her head¬ 
dress, and further to assure himself of her identity by 
pressing a certain ring upon her finger, and a certain 
chain about her neck; was vile, monstrous! No 
doubt she told him her opinion of it, when, another 
blind-man being in office, they were so very 
confidential together, behind the curtains. 

Scrooge’s niece was not one of the blind-man’s buff 
party, but was made comfortable with a large chair 
and a footstool, in a snug comer, where the Ghost and 
Scrooge were close behind her. But she joined in the 
forfeits, and loved her love to admiration with all the 
letters of the alphabet. Likewise at the game of How, 
When, arid Where, she was very great, and to the 
secret joy of Scrooge’s nephew, beat her sisters 
hollow: though they were sharp girls, too, as Topper 
could have told you. There might have been twenty 
people there, young and old, but they all played, arid 
so did Scrooge; for wholly forgetting in the interest 
he had in what was going on, that his voice made no 
sound in their ears, he sometimes came out with his 
guess quite loud, and very often guessed quite right, 
too; ., for the sh?irpest needle, best Whitechapel,’ 

' warranted not to cut in the eye, was not sharper than 
Scrooge; blunt as he took it in his head to be. 

The Ghost was greatly pleased to find him in this 
mood, and looked upon him with such favour, that he 
, begged like a boy to be allowed to stay imtil the guest^^ 
departed. But this die.Spirit said could not be done. 
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‘‘Here is a new game,’’ said Scrooge. ‘‘One half- 
hour, Spirit, only one! ” 

It was a game called Yes and No, where Scrooge’s 
nephew had to think of something, and the rest must 
find out what; he only answering to their questions 
yes or no, as the case was. The brisk fire of question¬ 
ing to which he was exposed elicited from him that he 
was thinking of an animal, a live animal, rather a dis¬ 
agreeable animal, a savage animal, an animal that 
growled ^d grunted sometimes, and talked some¬ 
times, and lived in London, and walked about the 
streets, and wasn’t made a show of, and wasn’t led by 
anybod.y, and didn’t live in a menagerie, and was never 
killed in a market, and was not a horse,, or an ass, or a 
cow, or a bull, or a tiger, or a dog, or a pig, or a cat, or 
a bear. At every fresh question that w/is put to him 
this nephew burst into a fresh roar of laughter; and was 
' so inexpressibly tickled, that he was obliged to get up 
off the sofa and stamp. At last the plurnp sister; falling 
into a similar state, cried out: 

“I have found it outl I know what it is, Fred! I 
know what it is! * ’ 

“Whatsis it?” cried Fred. 

“it’s your Uncle Scro-o-o-o-oge! ” 

Which it certainly was. Admiration was the 
imiversal sentiment, thpugh some objected that the 
reply to “Is it a bear?” ought to have been 
“Yes”; inasmuch as an answer in the negative wai 
sufficient to have diverted their thoughts from Mr. ' 
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Scrooge, supposing they had ever had any tendency 
that way. 

“He has given us plenty of merriment, 1 am sure/’ 
said Fred, “and it would be ungrateful not to drink 
his health. Here is a glass of mulled wine ready to our 
hand at the moment; and I say, ‘Uncle Scrooge!”* 
“Well! Uncle Scrooge!” they cried. 

“A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year to the 
old man, whatever he is!” said Scrooge’s nephew. 
“He' wouldn’t take it from me, but may he have it, 
nevertheless. Uncle Scrooge! ’ ’ 

Uncle Scrooge had imperceptibly become so gay 
and light of heart, that he would have pledged the 
unconscious company in return, and thanked them in 
an inaudible speech, if the Ghost had given him time. 
But the whole scene passed off in the breath of the 
last yrord spoken by his nephew; and he and the 
Spirit'were again upon their travels. 

'Much they saw, and far they went, and many homes 
they visited, but always with a happy end. The 
Spirit stood beside sick-beds, and they were cheerful; 
on foreign lands, and they were close at home; by 
stitiggling men, and they were patient in their greater 
hope; by poverty, and it was rich. In almshouse, 
hospital and jail, in misery’s every refuge, where vain 
man in his little brief authority had not" made fast the 
door, and barred the Spirit out, he^ left his blessing, 
imd taught Scrooge his precepts. . ^ ^ ^ . 

, It Was a long night, if it were, only a' nigh^; bt^t 
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Scrooge had his doubts of this, because the Christmas 
Holidays appeared to be condensed into the space of 
time they passed together. It was strange, too, that 
while Scrooge remained unaltered in his outward 
form, the Ghost grew older, clearly older. Scrooge 
had observ’^ed this change, but never spoke of it, until 
they left a children’s Twelfth Night party, when, 
looking at the Spirit as they stood together in an open 
place, he noticed that its hair was grey. 

“Are spirits’ lives so short?” asked Scrooge, 

“My life upon this globe is very brief,” replied 
the Ghost. ‘ ‘It ends to -night. ’ ’ 

“To-night!” cried Scrooge. 

“To-night at midnight.. Hark! The time is drawing 
near,” The chimes were ringing the three quarters 
past eleven at that moment. - 

“Forgive me if I am not justified in what I ask,” 
.said Scrooge, looking intently at the Spirit’s robe, 
“but I see something strange, and not belonging to 
yourself, protruding from your skirts. Is it a foot or a 
claw?” 

“It might be a claw, for the flesh there is upon it,” 
was the Spirit’s sorrowful reply. “Look here.” 

From the foldings of its robe, it brought two 
children; ■wretched, abject, frightful, hideous, miser¬ 
able. They knelt down at its feet, and clung upon the 
outside of its garmient. . * 

X ,*‘ph, Man! look here. Look, look, down here 
j^xclaimed the Ghost. 
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They were a boy and girl. Yellow, meagre, ragged, 
scowling, wolfish; but prostrate, too, in their 
humility. Where graceful youth should have filled 
their features out, and touched them with its freshest 
tints, a stale and shrivelled hand, like that of age, had 
pinched, and twisted them, and pulled them into 
shreds. Where angels might have sat enthroned, 
devils lurked, and glared out menacing. No change, no 
degradation, no perversion of humanity, in any grade, 
through all the mysteries of wonderful creation, has 
monsters half so horrible and dread. 

Scrooge started back, appalled. Having them 
shown to him in this way, he tried to say they were 
fine children, but the words choked themselves, 
rather than be parties to a lie of such enormous 
magnitude. 

“Spirit! are they yours?** Scrooge could say no 
more. 

^ m 

“They are Man’s,” said the Spirit, looking down 
upon them. “And they cling to me, appealing from 
their fiithers. This boy is Ignorance. This girl is Want. 
Beware them both, and all of their degree, but most 
of Etll beware this boy, for on his brow I see that 
, writt^ which is Doom, unless the writing be erased. 
Deny it I” cried the Spirit, stretching oht its hand 
"to-Wards the city, “Slhider those who tell it y6! 
^Admit it. for your factious purposes,- and make it 
' . Worse. An-d abide the end 1” 

, *‘Have they no refuge or resource?” cried Scrooge. 
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*‘Are there no prisons?’’ said the Spirit, turning 
on him for the last time with his own words. ‘‘Are 
there no workhouses?” 

The bell struck twelve. 

Scrooge looked about him for the Ghost, and saw 
it not. As the last stroke ceased to vibrate, he 
remeihbered the prediction of old Jacob Marley, and 
lifting up his eyes, bejield a solemn Phantom, draped, 
and hooded, coming, like a mist along the ground, 
towards him. 


STAVE IV 


The Last of the Spirits 


T he Phantom slowly, gravely, silently approached.. 
When it came near him, Scrooge bent down upon 
. his kiiee; for in the very air through which this Spirit 
moved it seemed to scatter gloom and mystery. 

It was shrouded in a deep black garment, which 
. concealed its head, its face, its form, and left nothing 
of it visible save one outstretched .hand. But for this 
, it would have been difficult to detach its figure from 
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the night, and separate it from the darkness by which 
it was surrounded. 

He felt that it was tall and stately when it came 
beside him, afid that its mysterious presence filled him 
with a solemn dread. He knew no more, for the 
Spirit neither spoke nor moved. 

“I am in the presence of the Ghost of Christmas 
Yet To Come?’’ said Scrooge. 

The Spirit answered not, but pointed onward with 
its hand. 

^‘You are about to show me shadows of the things 
that have not happened, but will happen in .the time 
before us,” Scrooge pursued. “Is that so. Spirit?” 

The upper portion of the garment w^as contracted 
for an instant in its fold, as if the Spirit had inclined 
its .head. That was the only answer he received. 

Altho'iigh well used to ghostly company by this 
time, Scrooge feared the silent shape so much that his 
legs trembled beneath him, and he found that he could 
hardly stand when he prepared to follow it.. The 
Spirit paused a moment, as obserying his condition, 
and giving hirn time to recover. 

But Scrooge was all the worse for this. It thrilled 
him with a vague imcertain horror, to know that 
behind the dusky shroud, there were ghostly eyes 
intently fixed upon him, while he, though he stretched 
his own to the utmost, could see nothing but a 
spectral hand and one great heap of black. 

“Ghost of the Future!” he exclaimed, “I fear you 
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more than any spectre I have seen. But as I know your 
purpose is to do me good, and as I hope to live to be 
another man from what I was, I am prepared to bear 
you company, and do it with a thankful heart. Will 
you not speak to me?’’ 

It gave him no reply. The hand was pointed straight 
before them. 

“Lead on!” said Scrooge. “Lead on! The night 
is waning fast, and it is precious time to me, I know. 
Lead on, Spirit I ” 

The Phantom moved away as it had come towards 
him. Scrooge followed in the-shadow of its dress, 
which bore him, up, he thought, and carried him 
along. 

They scarcely seemed to enter the city; for the city 
rather seemed to spring up about them, and encom¬ 
pass them of its own act. But there they were, in the 
. heart of it; on ’Change, amongst the mechants; who 
hurried up and down, and chinked the money in their 
pockets, and conversed in groups, and looked at their 
watches, and trifled thoughtfully with their great gold 
seals; and so forth,, as Scrooge had seen them often. 

The Spirit stopped beside one little knot of business 
men. Observing that the hemd was pointed to- them, 
Scrooge advanced to listen to their talk. 

“No,” said a great fat,man with a monstrous chill, 
‘ ‘I don’t know much about it^ either way. I only Iqnow 
, he’s dead,” ' / ' , 

'“When did he die?” inquired another. - 
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“Last night, I believe.” 

“Why, what was the matter with him?” asked a 
third, taking a vast quantity of snuff out of a verj^ large 
snuff-box. “I thought he’d never die.” 

“God knows,” said the first, with a yawn. 

“What has he done wdth his money?” asked a red¬ 
faced gentleman with a pendulous excrescence on the 
end of his nose, that shook like the gills of a turkey- 
cock. 

“I haven’t heard,” said the man with the large chin, 
yawning again. “Left it to his company, perhaps. He 
hasn’t left it to me. That’;? all I know.” 

This pleasantry was received with a general laugh. 

“It’s likely to be a very cheap funeral,” said the 
same speaker; “for upon my life"! don’t know of 
anybody to go to it.' Suppose we make up a party and 
volunteer?” 

“I don’t mind going if a lunch is provided,” 
observed the gentlemm with the excrescence on his 
nose. “But I must be fed, if I make one.” 

Another laugh. ■ 

Well, I am the most disinterested among you, 
after all,” said the first speaker, “for I never wear 
black gloves, and I never eat lunch. But I’ll offer to go, 
if anybody else will. When I come to think of it, I’m 
not at all sure that I wasn’t his most particular friend; 
for we used to stop and speak whenever we met. 
Bye, bye!” 

Speakers and listeners strolled awayj^ and mixed 
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with other groups. Scrooge knew the men, and 
looked towards the Spirit for an explanation. 

The Phantom glided on into a street. Its finger 
pointed to two persons meeting. Scrooge listened 
again, thinking that the explcination might lie here. 

He knew Aese men also, perfectly. They were 
men of business: very wealthy, and of great importance. 
He had made a point always of standing well in their 
esteem; in a business point of view, that is; strictly in 
a business point of view. 

^‘How are you?’’ said one. 

‘■How are you?” returned the other, 

“Well!” said the first. “Old Scratch has got his 
own at last, hey?” ' 

“So I am told,” returned the second. “Cold, 
isn’t it?” 

^‘Seasonable for Christmas time. You’re not a 
'skater, I suppose?” , 

“No. No. Something else to think of. Good 
morning!’’ 

Not mother word. That was their meeting, their 
' conversation, and their parting. - 

Scrooge was at first inclined to be surprised that 
the Spirit should attach importance to cbhveirsation' 
apparently so trivial; but feeling assured that they must 
have ^ome hidden ^rpose, he set himself to consider 
what it was likely to be. They could scarcely be . 
supposed to have any bearing oh the death of Jacob, 
his old partner, for that was Past^ and this Ghost’s, 
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province was tlie Future. Nor could he think of auv 
one immediately connected with himself, to whom he 
could apply them. But nothing doubting that to 
whomsoever they applied they had some latent moral 
for his own improvement, he resolved to treasure up 
every word he heard, and everything he saw; and 
especially to observe the shadow of himself when 
it appeared. For he had an expectation that the 
conduct of his future self would give him the clue he 
missed, and would render the solution of th^e 
riddles easy. 

He looked about in that very place for his own 
image; but another man stood in his accustomed 
comer, arid though the clock pointed to his usual 
time of day for being there, he saw no likeness of 
himself among the multitudes that poured in through ' 
the Porch. It gave him little surprise, however; 
for he had been revolving in his mind a change of life, 
and thought and hoped he saw his new-bom resolutions 
carried out in this. 

Quiet and dark, beside him stood the Phantom, with 
its outstretched hand. When he roused himself ftom 
his thoughtful quest, he fencied from the turn of the 
hand, and its situation in reference to himself, that the 
Unseen Eyes were looking at him keehly. It made 
him shudd^, and feel very cold. 

They left' the busy sceiie, and went into an obscure 
.part of the town, where Scrooge had never, penetrated 
before,' although he recognised its situation, and its 
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bad repute. The ways were foul and narrow; the 
shops and houses wretched;, the people half-naked, 
drunken, slipshod, ugly. Alleys and archways, like 
so niany cesspools, disgorged their offences of smell, 
atnd dirt, and life, upon the straggling streets; and 
the whole quarter reeked with crime, with filth, and 
misery. 

Far in this den of infamous resort, there was a low¬ 
browed, beetling shop, below a' pent-house roof, 
where iron, old rags, bottles, bones, and greasy offal; 
were bought. Upon the floor within, were piled up 
heaps of rusty keys, nails, chains, hinges, files, scales, 
weights, and refuse iron of all kinds. Secrets that few 
would like to scrutinise were bred and hidden in 
moxmtains of unseemly rags, masses of corrupted fat, 
and sepulchres of bones. Sitting in among the wares 
he dealt in, by a charcoal stove, made of old bricks, 
was a grey-haired rascal, nearly seventy years of age; 
who had screened himself from the cold air without, 
by a frousy curtaining of miscellaneous tatters, hung 
upon a line; and smoked his pipe in all the luxury of 
calm retirement. 

Scrooge and the Pi^antom came into the presence 
of this man, jlist as a woman with a heavy bundle 
slunk into the shop. ' But she had scarcely entered, 
when, another woman,- siniilarly laden, came in too ; 
and she was closely followed by a man in faded black, ^ 
who was no less startled by the sight of them, than 
they had been upon the recognition of each other. 
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After a short period of blank astonishment, in which 
the old man with the pipe had joined them, they all 
three burst into a laugh. 

‘‘Let the charwoman alone to be the firstP’ cried 
she who had entered first. “Let the laundress alone to 
be the second; and let the xmdertaker’s man alone 
to be the third. Look here, old Joe, here’s a chance! 
If-we haven’t all three met here without meaning it!” 

“You couldn’t have met in a better place,” said 
old Joe, removing his pipe from his mouth. “Come 
into the parlour. You were made free of it long ago, 
you know; and the other two an’t strangers. Stop till 
I shut the door of the shop. Ah! How it skreeksl 
There an’t such a rusty bit of metal in the place as its 
own hinges, I believe; and I’m sure there’s no such 
old bones here as mine., Ha, ha! We’re all suitable 
to* our calling, we’re well matched. Come into the 
parlour. Come into the parlour.” 

The parlour w^ the place behind the screen of rags. 
The old man raked Ae fire together wdth an old 
stair-rod, and having trimmed his smoky lamp (for it 
was night), with the stem of his' pipe, put it in his 
mouth again. 

While he did this, the woman who had already 
spoken threw h^r bundle on the floor, and sat down 
in a flaunting manner on a stool; crossing her elbows 
on. her knees, and looking with a bold defiance at the 
other two. 

“Wtelt odds tiien! What odds, Mrs. Dilber?” 
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said the woman. *‘Every person has a right to take 
care of themselves. He always did.^’ 

‘ ‘That’s true, indeed! ’ ’ said the laundress. ‘ ‘No man 
more so.” 

“Why then, don’t stand staring as if you was afraid,' 
woman; who’s the wiser? We’re not going to pick 
holes in each other’s coats, I suppose?” 

“No, indeed!” said Mrs. Dilber and the man 
together. “We should hope not. ” 

“Very well, then!” cried the woman. “That’s 
enough. Who’s the worse for the loss of a few things 
like these? Not a dead man, I suppose?” 

“No, indeed,” said Mrs. Dilber, laughing. 

“If he wanted to keep ’em after he was dead, a 
wicked old screw,” pursued the woman, “why 
wasn’t he natural in his lifetime? If he had been, he’d 
have had somebody to look after him when he was 
struck with Death, instead of lying gasping out his last, 
there, alone by himself.” ■ 

“It’s the truest word that ever was spoke,” said 
Mrs. Dilber. ‘ ‘It’s a judgment on him. ” 

“I wish it was a little heavier judgment,” replied 
the woman; “and it should have been, you may depend 
upon it, if I could have laid my hands on anything 
^ else. Open that bundle, old Joe, and let me know the 
value of it. Speak out plain. I’m not afraid to be Ae 
first, nor afraid for them to see it./We knew pretty 
yirell that we were helping ourselves, before we. met' 
, here, I believe*; It’s no sin. Open the b;undle; Joe.’' 
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But the gallantry of her friends would not allow of 
this; and the man in faded black, mounting tlie breach 
first, produced his plunder. It was not extensive. A 
seal or two, a pencil-case, a pair of sleeve-buttons, 
and a brooch of no great value, were all. They were 
severally examined and appraised by old Joe, who 
chalked the sums he was disposed to give for each 
upon the wall, and added them up into a^total when he 
found there was nothing more to come. 

^‘That’s your account,’" said Joe, "‘and I wouldn’t 
give another sixpence, if I was to. be boiled for not 
doing it. Who’s next?” 

Mrs. Dilber was next. Sheets and towels, a little 
wearing apparel, two old-fashioned silver teaspoons, 
a pair of sugar-tongs, and a few boots. Her account 
was stated on the wall in the same manner. 

‘T always give too'much to ladies. It’s a weakness 
of mine, and that’s the way I ruin myself,” said old 
Joe. “That’s your account. If you asked me for 
another penny^ aijid made it an open question, I’d 
repfent of being so liberal a^id knock offhalf-a-crown.’' 

“And now. undo mj bundle, Joe,” said the first 
woman. 

Joe went down on his knees for the greater con¬ 
venience of opening it, and having unfastened a great 
many knots, dragged out a large and heavy roll of 
some dark stuiff. 

“What do you call diis?” said joe. “Bed- 
curtains ! ” 
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“Ah!” returned the woman, laughing and leaning 
forward on her crossed arms. “Bed-curtains!” 

“You don’t mean to say you took ’em down, rings 
and all, with him lying there?” said Joe. 

“Yes, I do,” replied the woman. “Why not?” 

“You were bom to make your fortune,” said Joe, 
“and you’ll certainly do it.” , 

“I certainly shan’t hold my hand, when I can get 
anything in it by reaching it out, for the sake of such 
a man as He was, I promise you,' Joe,” returned the' 
woman coolly. ‘ ‘Don’t drop that oil upon the blankets, 
now.” 

“His blankets?” asked Joe. 

“Whose else’s do you think?” replied the woman. 
“He isn’t likely to take cold without ’em, I dare say.” 

“I hope he didn’t die of anything catching? Eh?” 
said old Joe, stopping in his work, and looking up. 

“Don’t you be afraid of that,” returned the, 
woman. ‘ ‘I an’t so fond of his company that I’d loiter 
about him for such things, if he did. Ah! you may 
.lookvthrough that shirt till your %es ache; but'you 
won’t find a hole in it, nor a threadbare place. It’s 
the best he had, and a fine one too. They’d have 
■w^ted it, if it hadn’t been for me,” 

“What do you call wasting''of it?” asked old Joe!. 

“Putting it on him to be buried in, to be sure,” 
'replied the'woman with a laugh. - “Somebody -was- 
fool, enouigh to dp it, but I took it off again. If 
- calico an’t enough for such a purpose, it isn’t 
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.good enough for anything. It’s quite as becoming 
to the body. He can’t look uglier than he did in 
that one.” 

Scrooge listened to this dialogue in horror. As they 
sat grouped about their spoil, in thc' scanty light 
aflForded by the old man’s lamp, he viewed them with 
a detestation and disgust, which could hardly have 
been greater though they had been obscene demons, 
marketing the corpse itself. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the same woman, when old 
Joe, producing a flannel bag with money in it, told 
out their several gains upon the ground. “This is the 
end of it, you see I He frightened every one away from- 
him when he was alive, to profit us when he' was dead! 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Spirit!” said Scrooge, shuddering from head to 
foot. “,I see, I see. The case of this unhappy man 
might be my own. My life tends that way, now. 
Merciful Heaven, what is this! ” 

He recoiled in terror, for the scene had changed, 
and now he almost touched a bed: a bare, uncurtained 
bed: on which, beneath a ragged sheet, there lay a 
something covered up, which, though it was dumb, 
announced itself in awfiil language. 

The room was very dark, too dark to be observed 
with any accuracy, thou^ Scrooge glanced round it in 
obedience to a secret impulse, anxious to know what 
kind of room it was. A pale light, rising'in'the outer 
air, fell straight upon the bed; and on it, plundered 
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and bereft, unwatched,-unwept, uncafed for, was the 
- body of this man. 

Scrooge glanced towards the Phantom. Its steady 
hand was pointed to the head. The cover was so 
carelessly adjusted that the slightest raising of it, the 
motion of a finger upon Scrboge’s part, would have 
disclosed the face. He thought of it, felt how easy it 
would be to doj and longed to do it; but had no more 
power to withdraw the veil than to disTniss the 
spectre at his side. 

Oh cold, cold, rigid, dreadful Death, set up thine 
altar here, arid dress it with' such terrors as thou hast 
at thy command: for this is thy dominiori! But of the 
loved, revered, and honoured head, thou canst not" 
turn one hair to thy dread purposes, or make one- 
feature odious. It is not that the hand is heavy and 
will fall down when released; it is not that the heart 
md pulse are still; but that the hand was open, 
generous, and true; the ' heart brave, warm, and 
tmder; and the pulse a man’s. Strike, Shadow, ^ 
strike! And see his good deeds springing from the - 
wound, to sow the world with life immortal! 

1 

^, No yoice pronounced these words in Scrooge’s ears, 
and yet he heard them when he looked upon the bed. 
He thought, if this inan could be raised rip now, what 
would be lus foremost thoughts? Avarice, hard- 
‘ cares? They have brought him to a 

-rich end, truly! 

* He lay, in the dark empty house, with mot a man, ' 
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a womaai, or a child, to say that he was kind to me in 
this or that, and for the niemor)^ of one kind word T 
will be kind to him. A cat was tearing at the door. 

O ' 

and there was a sound of gnawing rats beneath the 
hearth-stone. What th^ wanted in the room of 
death, and why they were so restless and distxirbed, 
Scrooge did not dare to think. 

“Spirit!” he said, “this is a fearful place. In 
leaving it, I shall not leave its lesson, trust me. Let 
us go!” 

Still the Ghost pointed wdth" an unmoved finger to. 
the head. 

“I vmderstand you,” Scrooge returned, “and I 
would do it, if I could. But I have not the power, 
Spirit. I have not the power.” 

Again it seemed to look upon^ him. 

“If there is any person in the town, who feels 
emotion caused by this man’s death,” said Scrooge ' 
quite agonised, “show that person to me. Spirit, I 
beseech you!” 

^e Phantom spread its dark robe before him for a 
moment, like a wing; apd withdravying it, revealed 
a room by daylight, where a mother and her children 
were. She was expecting some one, and with anxious 
eagerness; for she walked up and down the.room; 
^thrted at every sound; looked out from the window; 
gkmced at the clock; tried, but in vain, to work with' 
her needle; ^d could hardly bear the voices of the 
children in their play. 
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At length the long-expected knock was heard. She 
hurried to the door, and met her husband; a man 
whose face was careworn and depressed, though he 
was yoimg. There was a remarkable expression in it 
now; a kind of serious delight of which he felt 
ashamed, and which he struggled to repress. 

He sat down to the dinner that had been hoarding ‘ 
for him by the fire; and when she asked him faintly 
what news (which was not until after a long silence), 
he appeared embarrassed how to answer. 

“Is it good?'* she said, “or bad?”—to help him. 
“Bad,” he answered. 

“We are quite ruined?” 

“No. There is hope yet, Caroline,” 

“If he relents,’* she said, amazed, “there is! 
Nothing is past hope, if such a miracle has happened.** 
“He is past relenting,” said her husband. “He is 
dead.** 

She “was a mild and patient creature if her face 
spoke truth; but she was thankful in her soul to hear 
it, and she said so, with clasped hands. She prayed 
for^veness the next moment, and was sorry; but the 
first was the emotion o£ her heart. . * 

“What the half-drunken woman whom I told you 
of last night, said to me, when I tried to see him and 
obtain a week's delay; and what I thought ^s a mere 
excuse to avoid me ; turns out to have been quite 
. true. He was not only very ill, but dying, then. * * 

‘TTo -whoip will our debt be transferred?” - 
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. “I don’t know. But before that time we shall be 
ready with the money; and even though we were not, 
it would be a bad fortune indeed to find so merciless 
a creditor in his successor. We may sleep to-night 
widi light hearts, Caroline!” 

Yes. Soften it as they would, their hearts were 
lighter. The children’s faces, hushed and clustered 
rotmd to hear what they so little understood, were 
brighter; and it was a happier house for this mail’s 
death! The only emotion that the Ghost could show 
him, caused by the event, was one of pleasure. 

‘‘Let me see some tenderness connected with a 
death,” said Scrooge; “or that dark chamber. Spirit, 
which we left just now, will be for ever present to 
me. 

The Ghost conducted him through severaf streets 
familiar to his feet^; and as they went along, Scrooge 
looked here and there to find himself, but nowhere 
was he to be seen. They entered poor Bob Cratchit’s 
house; the dwelling he had visited before; and found 
the mother and the children seated round the fire. 

Quiet. Very quiet. The noisy little Cratchits were 
as still as statues in one comer, and sat looking up at 
Peter, who had a book before him. The mother and 
her daughters were engaged in sewing. But surely 
they were very quiet! * 

“ ‘And He to'ofc a child, and set him in ,the midst 
of them.' ^ ^ - 

Where had Scrooge heard those words? He had 
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not dreamed them. The boy must have read them 
out, as he and the Spirit crossed the threshold. Why 
did he not go on? 

The mother laid her work upon the table, and put 
her hand up to her face. 

*‘The colour hurts my eyes,” she said. 

The color"-? Ah, poor Tiny Tim! 

“They’re better now again,” said Cratchit’s wife, 
Vlt makes them weak by candle-light; and I wouldn’t 
show vveak eyes to your fatitier when he comes home, 
for the world. It must be near his time. ’ ’ 

“Past it rather,” Peter answered, shutting up his 
book/ “But I think he has walked a little slower than 
he used, these last few evenings, mother.” 

They were very quiet again. At last she said, and in 
a steady, cheerful voice, that only faltered once: 

. ‘ ‘I have known him walk with-r-I have known him 
walk with Tiny Tim upon his shoulder, very fast 
indeed,” 

' * And so have I, ’ ’ cried Peter.' *' Often. ’ ’ 

■ - I 

“And so have I,” exclaimed another. So had all, 

“But he was very light to carry,” she resumed, 
intent ^upon her work, “^and his father Ipved him so, 
that it was no trouble: no trouble. And th^re is your 
ftther at the door!” / 

She hurried out to meet him; and little Bob in his 
Gopaforter—-he had need of it, poor fellow—came in^ 
His, tea was ready for him on the. hob, and they alf 
tried v^ho should help him to it most. Then the two 
r-. V ' ^ - 7^0. 
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ypung Cratchits got upon his knees and laid, each 
child a little cheek, against his face, as if they said, 
“Don’t mind it, father. Don’t be grieved!’’ 

Bob was very cheerful with them, and spoke 
pleas^tly to all the family. He looked at the work 
upon the table, and praised the industry and speed of 
Mrs. Cratchit and the girls. They would be done long 
before Sunday, he said. 

“Sunday! You.went to-day, then, Robert?’’ said 
his wife. 

“Y^, my dear,” retuirned Bob. “I wish you could 
have gone. It would have done you good to see how 
green a place it is. But you’ll see it often. I promised 
him that I would walk there on a Stmday.J^My little, 
little child!” cried Bob. “My little child!” 

He broke down all at once. He couldn’t help it. 
If he could have helped it, he and his child would have 
been ferther apart'perhaps than they were. 

He left the room, and went upstairs into the room 
above, which was lighted cheerfully, and hung with 
Christmas. There was a chair set close beside the 
' child, and there were signs of some one having been 
there^ lately. Poor Bob sat down in it, and when he 
l^d thought a little and composed himself, he kiisied 
thfe little fece. He was reconciled to what had 
happened, and went, down again' quite happy. 

They drew about the fire, and talked; the girls and 
mother working still. Bob told them of’the .extra- 
'ordin^ kindne^ of Mr. Scrooge’s nephew, whom 
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he had scarcely seen but once, and who, meeting Kijn 
in the street that day, and seeing that he looked a 
little—“just a little down, you know,” said Bob,— 
inquired what had happened to distress him. “On 
which,” said Bob, “for he is the pleasantest-spoken 
gentleman you ever heard, .1 told him. ‘I am heartily 
sorry for it, Mr. Cratchit, ’ he said, ‘and heartily sorry 
for your good wife.’ By the by, how he ever knew 
that, I don’t know.” 

“Knew what, my dear?” 

■^‘Why, that you were- a good wife,” replied 
Bob. ' 

“Everybody knows that!” said Peter. 

“Very well observed, my boy!” cried Bob. “I 
hope they do^ ‘Heartily sorry,’ he said,/ ‘for your 
good vrffe. If I can be of serviceuto you in any way, ’ he 
said, giving me his card, ‘that’s were I live. Pray 
come' to me.’ Now, it wasn’t,” cried Bob, “for the 
.sake of anything he might be able to do for us, so 
much as for his kind way, that this was quite delighted i 
It really seemed as if he had known our Tiny Tim, and 
felt with us.” ' . 

‘T’rp sure he’s a good soul!” ;^d Mrs. Cratchit. 

1‘You would be surer of it, iny dear,” returned 
Bob, “if you saw and spoke to him. I shouldn’t b6 at. 
all surprised—^mark what I sayj^^if he got PetW k 
better situation. ” ' ' , , , 

“Only hear that, Peter,” said Mrs. Cratchit. 
“Andjthen,” cried one of the girls, “P^er will be 
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keeping company 'wdth some one, and setting up for 
himself. ’ ’ 

“Get along with you!” retorted Peter, grinning. 

“It’s just as likely as not,” said Bob, “one of these 
days; though there’s plenty of time for that, my dear. 
But however and whenever we part from one another, 

I am sure we shall none of us forget poor Tiny Tim— 
shall we—or this first parting that there was among 
us?” 

^‘Never, fether!” cried they all. 

“And I Iqiow,” said Bob, “I know, my dears, that 
when we recollect how patient and how mild he was; 
although he was a little, little child; we shall not 
quarrel easily among ourselves, and forget poor Tiny 
Tim in doing it.” 

“No, never, father!” they all cried again. 

- “I am Ytry happy,” said little Bob, “I am very 
happy!” 

Mrs. Cratchit kissed him, his daughters kissed him, 
the two young Cratchits kissed him, and Peter and 
himself shook hands. Spirit of Tiny Tim, thy childish 
essence was from God! 

“Spectre,” said Scrooge, “something informs me 
that our parting moment is at hand. I know it, but 
I Imownot how. Tell me what naan that was whom 
we saw lying dead?” 

j^^The Ghost of Christmas Yet To Come conveyed 
him; as before—^though at a different time, he thought; 
indeed, there seemed no order in theseJatter visions, 
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save that tJhey were in the Future—^into the resorts of 
business men, but showed him not himself. Indeed, 
the Spirit did not stay for anything, but went straight 
op, as to the end just now desired, until besought by 
Scrooge to tarry for a moment. 

“This court,” said Scrooge, “through which we 
hurry now,-is where my place-of occupation' is, and 
has been for a length of time. I see the house. Let 
me behold what I shall be, in days to come!” 

The Spirit stopped; the hand was pointed elsewhere. 

VThe house is yonder, ” Scrooge exclaimed. “Why 
do you point away?”, 

The inexorable finger underwent no change. 

Scrooge hastened to die window of his office, jmd 
looked in. It was an office still, but not his. The 
furniture was not the same, and the figure in the chair 
Avas hot himself. The Phantom pointed as before. 

He joined it once again, and wondering why and 
whither he had gone:, accompanied it until they reached 
an iron gate. He paused to look rourid before 
entering. ... , \ 

A churchyard. Here, then, the wretched man 
whose name he had now. to learn lay'underneath the. 
ground. It was a worthy place. Walled in by houses; ’ 
overrun by grass, and weeds, the growth of vegeta¬ 
tion’s i death, not life; choked up with too mUch 
' burying; fat with repleted appetite. A worthy place! 

The Spirit stood among the graves, and pointed 
down to..One. He-advanced towards-it trembling, r 
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Tke Phantom was exactly as it had been, but he 
dreaded that he saw new meaning in its solemn shape. 

“Before I draw nearer to that stone to which you 
point,” said Scrooge, “answer me one question. Are 
these the shadows of the things that Will be, or are 
they shadows of things that May be, only?” 

Still the Ghost pointed downward to the grave by 
; which it stood. 

“Men’s courses will foreshadow certain ends, to 
which, ‘if persevered in, they must lead,” said 
' Scrooge. “But if the courses be departed from, the 
ends will change. Say it is thus with what you show 
me!” 

The Spirit was immovable as ever. 

Scrooge crept towards it, trembling as he went; 
an^. following the finger, read upon the stone of the 
neglected grave his own name, Ebenezer. Scrooge. 

“Am I that man who lay upon the bed?” he cried, 
upon his knees. 

The fitpger pointed from the grave to him, and back 

, j.. . ‘^Nd,. Spirit! Oh, no, no!” 

The linger still was there. 

“Spirit!” he cried, tight clutching at its robe, 
.“hear me! I am not the map I was. I will not be the 
man I must have been but for this intercourse. Why 
/ show'me this, if I am past all hope!” , , 

For the first time the hand appeared- to sh^e. 

1 ^“Good Spirit,” he pursued, as down upon the 
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ground he fell before it: ‘‘Your nature intercedes for 
me, and pities me. Assure me that I yet may change 
these shadows you have shown me, by an altered life! ’ ’ 

The kind hand trembled. 

‘ ‘I will honour Christmas in my heart, and try to 
keep it all the year. I will live in the Past, the Present, 
and the Future. The Spirits of all Three shall strive 
within me. I will not shut out the lessons that they 
teach. Oh, tell me I may sponge away the writing on 
this stone! 

In his agony, he caught the spectral hand; It sought 
to free itself, but he was strong in his entreaty, and 
detained it. The Spirit, stronger yet, repulsed hiA. 

Holding up his hands in a last prayer to have his fate 
reversed, he saw an alteration in the Phantom’s hood 
and dress. It shrunk, collapsed, and dwindled down 
into a bedpost. 
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STAVE V 


The End of It 


Y es ! and the bedpost was his own. The bed was 
his own, the room was his own. Best and 
happiest of all, the Time before him was his own, to 
make amends ini' 

“I will live in the Past, the Present, and the. 
Future!” Scrooge repeated, as he scrambled out of 
bed. .“The Spirits of all Three shall strive within me. 
Oh Jacob Marley I Heaven, and the Christmas Time be 
praised for this! I say it on my knees, old Jacob, on . 
my knees!” 

He was so fluttered and so glowing with his good 
intentions, that his broken voice would scarcely 
answer to his call. He had been sobbing violently in 
Ms conflict with the Spirit, and Ms fece was wet with 
t^s. 

“They are not tom down,” cried Scrooge, folding 
one of Ms bed-curtains in Ms arms, “they are not tom 
.down', rings and all. They are here—r-I am here—^the 
.diadows of the things that wotdd have , been, may be 
dispelled.. They will be. I know they wiU'I” 
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His hands were busy with his garments all this time; 
turning them inside out, putting them on upside down, 
tearing them, mislaying them, making them parties to 
every kind of extravagance. 

“I don't know what to do!" cried Scrooge, 
laughing and crying in the same breath; and making a 
perfect LaocoOn of himself with his stockings. ‘‘I am 
as light as a feather, I am as happy as an angel, I am as 
merry as a schoolboy. I am as giddy as a drunken 
mm. A merry Christmas^ to everybody! A happy 
New Year to all the world! Hallo here! Whoop! 
Hallo!" He had frisked into the sitting-room, sind 
was liow standing there: perfectly winded. , 

“There’s the saucepan that the gruel was in!" , 
cried Scrooge, starting oS again, and going round 
the fireplace.. “There’s the door, by which the 
■Ghost of Jacob Marley entered! There’s the comer 
where the Ghost of Christmas Present sat! There’s 
the window where I saw the wandering Spirits! Jt’s 
all right, it’s all true, it all happened. Ha, ha, ha!" 

Really, for a man who had been out of practice for 
'so many years, it was a splendid laugh, a most 
illustrious laugh. The fatheir of a long, long line of' 
brilliant laughs! , i 

“I don’t know what day of the month it is!" said 
Scrooge. “I don’t know how Idng I’ve bem.amon^ 
the Spirits. I don’t know anything. I’m quite a£ baby. / 
' .Never mind. , I don’t care. I’d rather be a baby. 
)^dlo 1 Whoop! Hallo here!" 
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•He was checked in his transports by the churches 
ringing out the lustiest peals he had ever heard. 
Clash, clang, hammer; ding, dong, bell. Bell, dong, 
ding; hammer, clang, clash! Oh, glorious, glorious! 

Running to the window, he opened it, and put out 
his head. No fog, no mist; clear, bright, jovial, 
stirring, cold; cold, piping for the blood to dance 
to; Golden sunlight; Heavenly sky; sweet fresh air; 
merry bells. Oh, glorious! Glorious! 

*‘What^s to-day?” cried Scrooge, calling downward 
to a boy in Sunday clothes, who perhaps had loitered 
in to look about him. 

*‘Eh?” returned the boy, with all his might of 
jwonder. 

“What’s to-day, my* fine fellow?” said Scrooge. 

“To-day!” replied the boy. “Why, Christmas 

“It’s Christmas Day!” said Scrooge to himself. “I 
haven’t missed it. The Spirits have done it all in one 
night. They can do anything they like. Of course 
they can. Of course they can. Hallo, my fine fellow!” 

“Hallo!” returned the boy. 

“Do you know the Poulterer’s, in the next street 
but one, at the comer?” Scrooge inquired, 

‘ ‘I should hope I did, ’ ’ replied the lad. 

“An intelligent boy!” said Scrooge. “A remark¬ 
able boy! Do you know whether Aey’ve sold^ the 
prize Turkey that was hanging up there?—Not the 
little prize Turkey: the big one?” 
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“What, the one as big as me?” returned the boy. r 

“What a delightful boy!” said Scrooge. “It’s a 
pleasure to talk to him. Yes, my buck!” 

“It’s hanging there now,” replied the boy. 

“Is it?” said Scrooge. “Go and buy it.” 
'“Walk-ER!” exclaimed the boy. 

-“No, no,” said Scrooge, “I am in earnest. Go and 
buy it, and tell ’em to bring it here, that I may give 
them the direction where to take it. Come back with 
the man, and I’ll give you a shilling. Come back ydth 
him in less than five minutes and I’ll give you half-a- 
crown!’^ The boy was off like a shot. He must 
have had a steady hand at a trigger who could have 
got a shot off half so fast. 

‘T’ll send it to Bob Cratchit’ 5 ! ’’ whispered Scrooge, 
rubbing his hands, and splitting with'a laugh. “He 
shan’t know who sends it. It’s twice the size of 
Tiny Tim. Joe Miller never made such a joke as 
sending it to Bob’s will be!” 

The hand in which he wrote the address was not a 
steady one, but write it he did, somehow, and went 
downstairs to open the street door, ready for. the 
coming of the pcjulterer’s man. As he stood there. 
Waiting his arrival, the knocker caught his eye. 

“I shalHoye it, as long as I live!” cried Scrooge, 
jpatting it with his hand; “I scarcely ever looked at it 
before. What an honest expression it has in its face! 
It’s a Woijderful knocker!—^Here’s the Turkey.’ 
Hallo! Whoop! . How are you! Merry Christma^!’’ 
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It was a Turkey! He never could have stood upon 
his legs, that bird. He would have snapped ’em short 
off in a minute, like sticks of sealing-wax. 

‘‘Why, it’s impossible to carry that to Camden 
Town,” said Scrooge. “You must have a cab.” 

The chuckle with which he said this, and the 
chuckle with which he paid for the Turkey, and the 
chuckle with which he paid for the cab, and the 
chuckle with which he recompensed the boy, were 
only to be exceeded by the chuckle with which he 
sat down breathless in his chair again, and chuckled 
till he cried. 

Shaving was^ not an easy task, for his hand con¬ 
tinued to shake very much; and shaving requires 
attention, even when you don’t dance while you are 
at it. But if he had cut the end qf his nose off, he 
would have put. a piece of sticking-plaster over it, and 
been quite satisfied. 

He dressed hiinself “all in his best,” and at^last^^got 
out into the streets. The people were by this time 
'pouring forth, as he had seen them with the Ghost 
' of Christmas Present; and walking with his hands 
behind him, Scrooge regarded every one with a 
delighted smile. He looked so irresistibly pleasant, 
in a word, that three or four good-humoured fellows 
^Said, ‘^Good morning, sir!. A merry Christm^ to 
you!” And Scrooge said often afterwards, that of all 
the hlithe sounds he had ever heard, those were the 
blitheist in his ears, / 
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He had not gone far, when coming on towards him 
he beheld the portly gentleman who had walked into 
his counting-house the day before, and said, “Scrooge 
and Marley’s, I believe?’ ^ It sent a pang across his heart 
to think how this old gentleman would look upon him 
when they met; but he knew what path lay straight 
before him, and he took it. 

“My dear sir,’’ said Scrooge, quickening his pace, 
and taking the old gentleman by both his hands. ^ ‘How 
do you do? I hope you succeeded yesterday. It was 
very kind of you. A merry Christmas to you, sir! ” 

“Mr, Scrooge?” “Yes,” said Scrooge. “That is 
my name, stnd-I fear it may not be pleasant to you. 
Allow me to ask your pardon. And will you.have the 
goodness”—^here Scrooge whispered in his ear. 

“Lord bless m^!” cried the gentleman, as if his. 
breath were taken away. “My dear Mr. Scrooge, are 
you serious?” ' 

“If you please,” said Scrooge. “Not a farthing 
less. ’A great many back-pa 3 rments are included in 
it, I- assure you. Will you do me that fevour ?” 

“My dear sir,” said the other, shaking hands with 
hiiii. “I don’t know what to say to such munifi—” 

“Don’t say anything, please,” reitorted Scrooge. 
‘^Coiqe and see me,. Will you come and see me?” 

“I will I’’ cried the* oldgontlemah. And'it wa$. 
cl^ he meant to do it. 

“Thank’ee,” said Scrooge. “I ain much obliged 
to you, I thank you fifty tim.es. Bless you! ’ ’ 
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He went to church, and walked about the streets, 
and watched the people hurrying to and fro, and 
patted children on the head, and questioned beggars, 
and looked down into the kitchens of houses, and up 
to the windows, and found that everything could 
yield him pleasure. He had never dreamed that any 
walk—^that anything—could give him so much 
happiness. In the afternoon he turned his steps 
towards his nephew’s house. 

He passed the door a dozen times, before he had the 
courage to go up and knock. But he made a dash, 
and did it. 

*‘Is your master at home, my dear?” said Scrooge 
to the^rl. Nice girl! Very. 

.^‘Yes, sir.” 

‘‘Where is he, my love?” said Scrooge. 

“He’s in the dining-room, sir, along with mistress, 
ni show you upstairs, if you please.” 

‘ ‘Thank’ee. He knows me, ’ ’ said Scrooge, with his 
hand already on the dining-room lock. “I’ll go in 
here, my dear.” 

He turned itss?gently, and sidled his face in, round 
the door. were looking at the table (which was 

spread out in great array); for these young house¬ 
keepers are always nervous on such points, and like 
to see that everything is right. 

“Fred!” said Scrooge* 

Dear heart alive, how his niece by marriage 
Ist^ed! Scrooge shad forgott^a, for the moment, 
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about iter sitting in the comer with the footstool, or 
he wouldn^t have done it, on any account. 

‘^Why, bless my soul!-’ cried Fred, *‘who’s that?” 

“It’s I. Your uncle Scrooge. I have come to 
dinner. Will you let me in, Fred?” 

Let him in! It is a mercy he didn’t shake his arm off. 
He was at home in five minutes. Nothing could be 
heartier. His niece looked just the same. So did 
Topper when he came. So did the plump sister when^ 
she canie. So did every one when th^ came. Wonder¬ 
ful party, wonderful games, wonderful unanimity, 
won-der-ful happiness! 

But he was early at the office next morning. Oh, 
he was early there. If he could only be there first, and 
. catch Bob Cratchit coming late! That was the thing 
he had set his heart upon. 

And he did it; yes, he did! The clock struck nine. 
No Bob. A quarter past. , No Bob. He was full 
eighteen minutes and a half behind his time. Scrooge 
sat with his door wide open, that he might see him 
come, into the tank. His hat was off; before he 
opened the door; his coiriforter too. He was on his 
stool in a jiffy, driving away with his pen, as if he 
were trying tp overtoke nine o’clock.. 

' “Hallo!” growled Scrooge, in his accustomed 
voice, as near as he could feign it. “What do you 
mean by coming here at this time of day?”, 

‘ ‘I am veiy sorry, sir, ’ ’. said Bob. “I dzn behind my 
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^“You are?” repeated Scrooge. “Yes. I think you 
are. Step this way, sir, if you please.” 

*^It"s only once a year, sir,” pleaded Bob, appear¬ 
ing from the tank. “It shall not be repeated. I was 
making rather merry yesterday, sir. ’ * 

“Now, ril tell you what, my friend,” said Scrooge, 
“I am not going to stand this sort of thing any longer. 
And therefore,” he continued, leaping from his 
stool, and giving Bob such a dig in the waistcoat that 
he staggered back into.the tank again; “and therefore 
I am about to raise your salary!” 

Bob trembled, and got a little nearer to the ruler. 
He had a momentary idea of knocking Scrooge down 
with it, holding him, and calling to the people in the 
court for help and a strait-waistcoat. 

“A merry Christmas, Bob!” said Scrooge, with an 
earnestness that could not be mistaken, as he clapped 
lum on the back. “A merrier Christmas, Bob, my 
good fellow, than I have given you for many a year! 
ni raise your salary, and endeavour to assist your 
struggling family, and we will discuss your affairs this 
very' afternoon, over a Christmas bowl o:!^ smoking 
bishop, Bob! Make up the fires, and buy another 
coal-scuttle before you dot another i, Bob Cratchit!” 

Scrooge was better than his word. He did it all, and 
infinitdy more; and to Tiny Tim, who did not die, 
he^was a second father. He became as good, a friend, 
as good a master, and ^ good a man, as the ^od old 
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city knew, or any other good old city, town, o 
borough, in the good old world. Some peopl 
laughed to see the alteration in him, but he let ther 
laugh, and little heeded them; for he was wis 
enough to know that nothing ever happened on thi 
globe, for good, at which some people did not hav< 
their fill of laughter in the outset; and knowing tha 
such as these would be blind anyway, he thought ii 
quite as well that they should wrinkle up their eyes in 
grins, as have the malady in less attractive forms. His 
own heart laughed; and that was quite enough for him. 

He had no further intercourse with Spirits, but 
lived upon the Total Abstinence Principle, ever 
afterwards; and it was always said of him,^that he 
knew how to keep Christmas well, if any man alive 
possessed the knowledge. May that be truly said of us, 
and all of us 1 And so, as Tiny Tim observed: ■ ‘ 




